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INTRODUCTION 


The American high school is deserving of serious study. Experienced 
teachers find it worth their while to take a year off for graduate study of their 
school problems, or while continuing their active service organize workshops 
within school for the experimental study of local needs. Prospective teachers 
in training, desirous of doing their best work, look eagerly for help in under- 
standing the new developments in high-school aims and techniques. 

This book has been written with both groups in mind, for their enterprise 
is a common one. Both the beginning teacher and the experienced teacher 
need a clear understanding of the modern high school, where it is going 
and where it has been. Rather than reviewing the various aspects of second- 
ary education in this introductory statement, the writer will refer the reader 
to the Table of Contents, which sets out the topics in some detail. 

In starting to write a story such as this of the American high school, a 
fellow first jots down what it is that the school has, and he comes out with: 
1. An idea of somebody, else the school never would have existed 
2. A curriculum, a program to carry out this idea 
3. A teacher, to handle the curriculum 
4. An organization, to enable the teacher to handle the curriculum to 

carry out the idea 
5. An evaluation of how the idea has turned out 


That’s the story that is told here. Of course, most of the book is about 
today’s high school, but there are some indications of what seems to be 
coming tomorrow, and a synopsis of the account of the meanderings of the 
forerunners of the present school. The few cartoons are thrown in because 
the author likes to draw them. 

Working at the job of boosting up the high school to achieve democratic 
stature, worthy of maximum public faith and support, is at times discourag- 
ing. Reassuring in the task are those high-school teachers having a vision 
of the school’s ultimate possibilities, who patiently work for its achievement, 
encouraged one day, discouraged the next. 
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The balance of realism and idealism, that is such an essential feature of 
the bag and baggage of this too limited army of stellar teachers, is expressed 
in this note received from one of them — a significantly expressive note that 
has no business being left here on the desk after all the chapters are closed 
and ready for the printer. 


Excerpts of the Letter 


We are ambling along here at the high school, but Order isn’t what it 
should be. The carvings in the study hall desks are deeper, the pencil 
drawings there are larger, the charm of playing hookey no less alluring, the 
knots of friends around the hallways somewhat noisier. This in spite of 
obviously strong-arm methods. 

The anxious seats outside the office of the Dean of Boys are always fully 
occupied, suspensions are so frequent that they have become a joke, and the 
first step in handling a matter of discipline is to shout, “Shut up! I don’t 
want to hear a word out of you.” There is a bit of satisfaction to me in 
seeing the doubt over the efficiency of such methods beginning to show up 
in the minds of certain members of the faculty who a year ago thought these 
methods were the only way. 

Of course there are always some to whom an adolescent boy or girl is a 
subhuman creature. I wonder why they ever went in for teaching. As for 
me, the sight of a boy being pushed around by an angry man gives me a 
sick feeling that lasts for hours. 


Also there is no blinking the fact that we do not have the teachers to do the 
job — our program is an all-absorbing way of teaching, and few teachers 
are willing to give it what it has to have. 

When things become confused, older teachers reach for their bag of tricks; 
young things fall back upon what they saw their high-school teachers do. 
They can see nothing salutary in confusion; it is a bugbear to them. Helping 
a group of young people to make order out of confusion is all very well in 
theory, but when it comes to practice they turn tail and run. I believe the 
teachers’ colleges have the key to educational change in their hands — 
teachers’ colleges and some kind of apprentice system with older teachers 
who do know classroom procedures. 

Sincerely, 
GOOD TEACHER 


Reply to Good Teacher 


The mythical key to open the doors of The High School for Today, and to 
which you refer above, may be unearthed in the training institution, beneath 


the debris of archaic subject matter heaped high into departmental piles — 
but it is most doubtful. 
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The key is more elusive. When found, it is going to be located somewhere 
near the spot where boys and girls of high-school age are engaging in their 
everyday activities — working in the corner drugstore after school, — having 
a coke in the hole in the wall around the corner from the school, — day 
dreaming, — doing the chores before school in the morning, — dating, — 
playing on the team, — brooding over a pimply complexion, — organizing a 
social club, — tinkering with a radio, — trying to maintain order in a class 
meeting, — reading the picture magazines, — getting permission to use the 
family car, — raising a prize pig, —reading a good book, — playing the 
latest popular recording, — working on the carburetor of the jalopy, — and 
just loafing on the lawn and talking big and little talk. 

Many teachers are too busy with the tasks they have inherited to give any 
thought to the key. Those who are earnestly seeking it must not compromise 
with complacency. And there’s plenty of that. Wishful thinking is the easy 
and smoothly paved road to compromise. If this book helps just a little in 
locating a clue to the key, the writer will indeed be happy. The reader 
must be warned that the vicarious experience of reading about changes in 
the high school, and the mental excitement that may come with it are poor 
substitutes for the actual personal implementation and experiencing of such 
changes in the reader’s own school or classroom. The beginner may not 
enter his first classroom with the key, but he should have the vision of it 
well in mind. 
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HIS ANNUAL CHECKUP, Within recent years the high school has undergone examina- 
tions by nine national commissions (Chapter 3). 


Chapter THE AMERICAN 
DRIPAM—EOUALIT Y 
OF SOT RoR TUNITY 


Ae guiding star, in her progress as a nation and in the advance- 
ment of her people as individuals, has been — and still is — equality of 
opportunity. And in this persistent search for equality among men, America 
has cherished the public secondary school as a symbol of that dream, as the 
promise of better things to come. In spirit, if not in actual legislative action, 
we have long since amended our original statement of equality to read: 


We hold these truths to be self evident, that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable Rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness and a high-school diploma. 


HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATION 
The Diploma 

For years the high school has been an accepted part of the American com- 
mon school, and the diploma is recognized as standard equipment of the 
American youth. Even though it may carry no presto-chango or open-sesame 
powers, the diploma has come to mark a point of attainment on the American 
ladder of progress through life — an attainment calling for celebration in 
pompous style. In more than twenty-five thousand cities, towns, hamlets, 
and city neighborhoods, at least once a year the clans gather in the school 
auditoriums, the town halls, or the basketball arenas to pay homage to the 
year’s crop of youth who have reached the point in growing up that can be 
symbolized by the presentation of a high-school diploma. 

Almost ritualistic in some of its common features, such as the reading of 
the recipient’s name by the principal and the actual bestowing of the diploma 
by the school board president, the commencement is a part of the American 
folklore that is here to stay. The seriousness of the occasion is marked by 
the townspeople’s willingness to listen to long commencement speeches on 
hot June nights, and by the graduates’ willingness to sacrifice individuality 
in favor of the monotonous uniformity of long togas thrown from their 
shoulders and flat boards perched precariously on their heads, the tassels 
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to be tossed from one side to the other at a given moment in the course of 
the ceremony. 

The quite common use of the college cap and gown at the high-school 
ceremony reflects something beyond the business aggressiveness of the col- 
legiate cap and gown companies, for even before the high school’s phenom- 
enal growth this century it was being hailed by its advocates as the peoples 
college. Furthermore, in keeping with the school’s guiding star of equality 
to all American youth, these ceremonial robes have been accepted by school 
administrators chiefly because of the equalizing effect upon the dress of a 
class of graduates representing the country’s most extreme range of eco- 
nomic backgrounds, 

Regardless of the variation of high-school courses and the range of scho- 
lastic achievement that are presented by the graduates as evidence of 
accomplishment, straight-thinking and democratically minded school admin- 
istrators have long since adopted the idea of the same diploma for all, with 
no distinctions in the wording of its civic rights and immunities. Com- 
mencement time has its “‘all-is-forgiven” touch, as the scholastic discrimina- 
tions of the classroom life of the school are erased with this last grand flourish. 

A few schools, though maintaining that the purposes of their efforts are 
much broader and more social in nature, still follow the earlier academic 
custom of tallying all the records and then designating one graduate as the 
valedictorian and his runner-up as the salutatorian. But most of these schools 
have at least rescinded the custom of automatically designating speakers on 
the basis of scholastic standing, such action reflecting on the one hand a con- 
cern for the audience and on the other the eventual acceptance of the fact 
that scholastic achievement does not necessarily beget oratorical proficiency. 

No longer does the diploma in its wording discriminate among the grad- 
uates, as was once the case when it carried the name of the course in which 
the student went through school, consequently implying that the accom- 
plishments of the youth who did not take the highly academic lane were less 
worthy. No longer does the diploma bear any report of the graduate’s scho- 
lastic record in high school, a practice that was once followed by some over- 
conscientious school administrators who still shook their heads in doubt 
at some of the school’s products. 


Time of Celebration 


No commencement exercise has ever been a failure, for it marks some- 
thing even more profound than the words of the speakers. The demand 
for admittance to this ritual always surpasses the seating capacity of the 
hall, whether the class includes 23 or 523 graduates. In fact, the distribu- 
tion of the tickets among the cousins, aunts, uncles, and other family fol- 
lowers is perhaps the only part of the whole affair that threatens to mar the 
serenity of the occasion. 
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High-school graduation is a crowning achievement in the life of the typi- 
cal American family, a joyous occasion, a moment of happiness calling for 
embossed invitations, gifts, congratulations, and tears, followed by dancing 
and joy-making long into the night. Commencement night has become such 
a momentous moment of celebration, such an expression of freedom-feeling, 
that parents and school administrators alike share an anxiety and keep vigil 
by the telephone until the final breakfast of the merrymakers is over and 
the very last diploma-toter is home in bed. When senior classes begin, 
weeks ahead, to plan the school’s commencement week’s festivities, each 
senior individually begins to plan his diploma-to-dawn routine. Although 
a majority of such individual programs are never consummated, the mere 
thought of such an overt declaration of independence of home and school 
is satisfying in itself. Days before the school administrator steps upon the 
commencement platform to bestow his last blessing, a feeling of mixed 
anxiéty and pride comes over him. 


A REPORT TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 

While the citizenry sit in the auditoriums applauding the presentation of the 
diplomas, educators sit in the wings pondering the case of the American high school 
— of free public secondary education for all American youth, the greatest experiment 
in all educational history. Although the parents in the audience are in a poor 
position to receive anything but a roseate view of the undertaking, an exact 
accounting of this vast and unique enterprise in American democracy, to 
date, can be drawn together and summarized for the investors — the public 
stockholders. In fact, it is almost as though there is forthcoming a report 
of an annual directors’ meeting of Public High Schools, Inc. Around the con- 
ference table to hear the latest report are gathered the officers and the 
directors of the school. Since, as usual, only a small portion of the public 
stockholders find it convenient to take the time from their personal affairs 
to hear the report, the officials of the school will have to be trusted to 
acquaint the public in some way or other with the latest statement of 
affairs. The account has both a credit and a debit side, the assets being 
recorded as follows: 


The Case for the High School 

1. There are between a million and 1} million American youth being 
graduated from high school this year, as compared with 16,000 in 1870 
and only 311,000 as late as 1920. 

2. The number graduating from high school was over one million per 
year for the nine years ending with 1943-44, the year when the decreased 
wartime enrollments started a decline in the number graduating. 

3. There are between 6 million and 7 million American youth, fourteen to 
seventeen years of age, attending high school, as compared with 350,000 
in 1890 and only 23 million as late as 1920, 
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4. While the population of the country was increasing less than 20 per 
cent in the twenty years from 1920 to 1940, the number of graduates 
of the high school was increasing 300 per cent. 

5. At the time war broke, and thus interrupted high-school enrollments, 
there were approximately 184 million high-school graduates living, 
and over 20 million other Americans who had attended high school 
but had not completed the work. 

6. While as late as 1910, the number of youths graduating from secondary 
school equalled only g per cent of the number of youths of seventeen 
years of age, by 1942 the percentage had risen to 51. In 1880 the 
number graduating was equal to only 24 per cent of the number of 
persons who were seventeen at that time. 

7. The number of American secondary schools has increased to approx- 
imately 29,000 public and 3,000 private. 

8. The number of youths in American secondary schools exceeds the 
number in all other nations of the world put together. 

9. By 1940, the number enrolled in secondary school per 100 population, 
fourteen to seventeen years of age, was 73. 

to, America has long since accepted the principle of high-school graduation 
as the right of all her youth. 

11. Township high schools, served by well-planned bus service, bring the 
diploma within easy range of rural youth. 


The Case against the High School 


In themselves the figures seem satisfying. In contrast to the selectivity 
of secondary education in foreign countries, they speak of a democratic 
institution. They tell of a phenomenal growth since the court cases of the 
1870-1880 period legally established the right of the people to tax them- 
selves for the support of this school above the earlier eight-grade common 
school. The facts on enrollment imply the true democratization of the 
school, but in spite of its pleasant implications, the report does not go un- 
challenged. On the debit side of the ledger stand such facts as these: 

1. The high school is highly selective from an economic point of view, 
there being a high positive correlation between a youth’s possibility of 
graduation and the position of his family on the economic scale. Those 
students who drop out of high school before graduation are usually from 
homes in the low or below average income brackets. 

One student of this situation found that children born to families 
in the topmost economic groups continue in school beyond the eighth 
grade with a relative frequency eleven times as great as that observed 
for those children who come from families in the lower end of the family 
income scale, and that only one out of every ten of the relatively few 
economically underprivileged youths who got into high school actually 
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continued on to high-school graduation.! Such findings have been du- 
plicated in one study after another. 

2. The high school represents not only an economic selection but also 
an aristocracy of aptitude, the odds of graduation being 3 to 1 in favor 
of the student of 110-or-above I.Q. as opposed to the student of go- 
or-less I.Q. 

Not only does the curriculum hold tight to its early scholastic lines, 
but the liberal arts training that is the major equipment of a major 
share of the high-school teachers marks their attitudes and methods as 
unsympathetic to the so-called nonacademic — that youth who will never 
get satisfactions from the printed page and consequently must develop 
his concepts, attitudes, and skills for living largely through other means. 

. For each American father and mother who sit at the commencement 
exercises, glowing at the achievement of their son or daughter, that night 
there sit—at home or in the neighborhood movie, or in the corner 
tavern — another father and mother whose son or daughter had quit 
the school before graduation time came around. Although two thirds 
of American youth of high-school age are in attendance at any one time, 
not many over half of those who start the ninth grade in this country 
complete the school course. 

. Alertness to local civic problems is clearly not a part of the citizenship 
equipment of the average youth who graduates from the school today. 
That far too many are reluctant to assume responsibility for civic improve- 
ment, or to commit themselves to peacetime action which will involve 
personal effort or sacrifice, has been generally known for some years. 

The wholesome response of these youths to civic responsibility in 
time of war is not to be mistaken as civic consciousness in peacetime. 
Even in the average high school, which is a miniature society in itself, 
responsibility for the group welfare is seldom assumed by the average 
student, and teacher-policing in study halls, corridors, assembly room, 
and football bleachers is the order of the day. 

. The high-school curriculum is much more apt to be geared to what 
students think about social problems of the past than to what they think 
of those of the present, and to talking about things than to doing things. 


Planning 
As evidenced by this and other accounts coming annually from the press, 
the story of the high school is still untold — one that can never be adequately 
told until secondary education for all American youth becomes a practice 
rather than merely an ideal or the title of a committee report. Nevertheless, 
the account to date, when coupled with the planning now underway for 


1 See Harold Hand’s Chapter I in General Education in the American High School, Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company. 
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change, is an intriguing one that must be clearly appreciated by those 
students and workers in the profession who would ally themselves with the 
present struggle to have the dream come true. 

Education for all American youth in itself is not enough; it is education 
fitted to all American youth for which we must strive, lest both taxpayer and 
student are swindled in the public investment. America has too long com- 
mitted the error of half-truthing by assuming that offering a free high-school 
education to all young people was synonymous with offering them equal 
educational opportunity. An institution which in offerings and teacher train- 
ing and attitude is attuned to the needs of only a portion of its possible popu- 
lation certainly cannot be held up as an example of equality of opportunity. 
But this institution, the public high school — unique in the world in opening 
its doors at public expense to all the children of all the people — reveals the 
will to serve, even though it is still up to the profession to find the way. 


EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


The struggle to give each American youth his birthright by assuring him 
of the chance to go to school at public expense has indeed been pronounced 
from the early days of our country right down to the present. 


Jeffersons Proposal 

Thomas Jefferson, the cultural advocate of his time for Virginia, proposed 
in 1779 a system of public education for his state, highly selective in the 
French manner of administering schooling. He was interested in the per- 
petuation of the learning class as a direct guarantee of leadership, and so 
he passed out to the masses only three years of elementary schooling. From 
those who completed the three years, the best minds would be selected to be 
supported in schools above that level. 

He apparently had no disillusions concerning what could be done in the 
classical secondary schools for all individuals in the interest of either them- 
selves or their society. Jeffersonian democracy, applied to education, evi- 
dently gave forth a philosophy that disregarded the doctrine of equal oppor- 
tunity, and emphasized public education on the upper levels for just the 
geniuses, as he described them. In his Notes on the State of Virginia, he gives the 
following summary of his plan: 


This bill proposes to lay off every county in small districts of five or six miles square, 
called hundreds, and in each of them to establish a school for teaching reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The tutor to be supported by the hundred, and every person 
in it entitled to send their children three years gratis, and as much longer as they 
please, paying for it. These schools to be under a visitor, who is annually to chuse 
the boy, of best genius in the school, of those whose parents are too poor to give them 
further education, and to send him forward to one of the grammar schools, of which 
twenty are proposed to be erected in different parts of the country, for teaching 
Greek, Latin, geography, and the higher branches of numerical arithmetic. 
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Of the boys thus sent in any one year, trial is to be made at the grammar schools 
one or two years, and the best genius of the whole selected, and continued six years, 
and the residue dismissed. 

By this means twenty of the best geniuses will be raked from the rubbish annually, 
and be instructed, at the public expense, so far as the grammar schools go. 

At the end of six-years instruction, one half are to be discontinued (from whom the 
grammar schools will probably be supplied with future masters); and the other half, 
who are to be chosen for the superiority of their parts and disposition, are to be sent 
and continued three years in the study of such sciences as they shall chuse, at William 
and Mary College. 


Although Jefferson did not live to see it, the nation as a whole adopted 
not only three years of free elementary education but eight. And the exam- 
inations once used to determine those who could pass freely to the high 
school have also been removed. However, it cannot be denied that American 
educational practice has leaned heavily upon the principle of selectivity at 
the secondary-school level — selectivity in an economic as well as an aca- 
demic sense. 

Jefferson’s plan implied, if not advocated, social status and leadership for 
those who would go ahead, and he minced no words when he proposed 
that “the best geniuses will be raked from the rubbish annually,” to go 
ahead at public expense and “the residue dismissed.” The social status and 
leadership concept of secondary education did definitely establish itself in 
the public mind, where it still remains today. So by chance, rather than 
by legislation, elements of his educational proposals have seeped down into 
our present schools. 

Of side interest here is Jefferson’s proposal to make school masters of those 
who could not make the grade into William and Mary College. This place- 
ment of teachers below the level of other civic leaders can readily be seen 
in the plans drawn up by the trustees of Franklin’s Publick Academy in 
Philadelphia as far back as 1751. (See Chapter 16.) 


The Jacksonian Influence 


The other function of education, as conceived by the public in general and 
as usually attributed to secondary schooling, emerged some time later, and 
can be termed as the more truly American of the two. The ideas and interest 
cherished in the American society at the time secondary schools really 
received their impetus, which was soon after the Jacksonian era, became a 
part of the school’s fabric and have persisted to a marked degree down to 
the present moment. Everybody in the new country, by 1825, was pictured 
on an equal footing, as having equal opportunity to fame and fortune, 
and the believing eyes rested upon secondary education as one of the rather 
well-marked highways to that goal. Along with free public lands, the 
frontiers beyond, and utopias such as Robert Owen’s venture at New 
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Harmony, Indiana, public schools, especially secondary schools, took their 
place to march down the century as givers of equality to all men.? 


THE PUBLIC MIND 


Enriched living, personal satisfaction, and better adjustment to life were 
hidden by the glamour of the economic-reward promise of postelementary 
education. Education-for-status was but a natural side show of the big 
tent, existence-for-status. The idea of equality for all individuals in govern- 
ment, economy, and cultural opportunity was definitely strengthened by 
the idea of a free public high school. This mirage of a golden ladder to a 
more respected position in life, made up of as many steps as there were 
grades in the elementary and secondary schools combined, never left the 
American’s mind from the time the country started experimenting with 
types of secondary schools. 


The interesting thing about the public-high-school idea is that in the records there 
is no evidence to show that any educational leader in this country during the last cen- 
tury advocated or even envisioned the popular extension of the school that was finally to 
be reached in 1940. Education for all American youth was an idea that caught the 
Jancy of the average citizen as he grew up with American democracy, and to the parents 
who persisted that their children have a better chance in life than they had had must go 
the major share of the credit of the universality of the present high school. 

While Jeffersonian democracy had seen an intellectual aristocracy at 
the peak of its pyramid, and Jacksonian democracy had conceived an eco- 
nomic aristocracy at the peak of its pyramid, these two functions assigned to 
public education were alike in that both implied that education is for status of 
some sort or other, and that both looked beyond elementary schooling for this 
realization. While the former may have implied perhaps more strongly the 
direct selection of an elite, the Jacksonian dream was none the less inviting 
to the common citizen — to the father and mother who pictured their boy 
ultimately on a higher rung of the economic and social ladder than the one 
occupied by themselves. 

When we look ahead, we keep in mind that the constitution of America gives 
no special privileges to any one class or interest. We can ask no less of the 
public high school. The vast optimism of the American in reaching his 
noble goals is heartening, and will mean much in this continued drive for a 
truly democratic secondary school. When found, that school will reflect 
the warp and woof of the American dream — opportunity for each to be 
able to attain the fullest stature of which he is capable, opportunity for each 
according to his ability or achievement. This volume relates the account 
of the search for that school, and stands as an invitation to renewed effort. 


2 See Educational Policies Commission, The Unique Function of Education in American Democ- 
racy. Washington, D. C.: National Education Association. * 


THE PLAN OF THE BOOK 


It is well to call attention to the arrangement 
of the remaining chapters. The book records the 
continuous search for a people’s high school from 
the 1635 beginning in New England through the 
present Operation America at crossroads from 
coast to coast. A large portion of the discussion 
represents an extension of the search into the 
future. 

Nobody could expect to make changes in the 
American high school without a full appreciation 
of the earlier blueprints of the school. However, 
the five chapters that give this background of the 
present school — 16 to 20—have been placed 
near the end so that they need not delay the 
reader from moving directly into the story of the 
emerging high school. 

In other words, the more logical chronological 


sequence has been sacrificed for the sake of imme- 


diate attention upon today’s school. For the 
reader who wishes to follow the historical arrange- 
ment, the following order of chapters is suggested: 


1, 16-20, 2-15, 21. 


Chapter FACT. AND FANCY 


Wa 1940 go down in the records as the all-time peak achievement of 
American secondary education, as the peak in the school’s drive to serve all 
American youth? That spring it hung up its all-time record — 73 per cent 
of all youth of high-school age in attendance; and that fall it reached the 
phenomenal enrollment of 74 millions. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL LOSES GROUND 


Then came the tail spin of the war years, with youth rushing out every 
which way to handle the important duties that awaited them on both the 
military and the home fronts. The study of dangling participles and Charle- 
magne seemed so useless in comparison. And as high-school administrators 
today still stand at their doors awaiting the return of the populace, they are 
beginning to wonder if for many youths the high school is merely somewhere 
to go when there is nothing more important to occupy them. For, after 
all, it is recalled that those peak years of attendance came when there was 
still heavy unemployment in America, when there was little place for youth 
in active American life. 

The decade-by-decade doubling of the enrollment from 1890 to 1940 had 
placed the secondary school on a dizzy educational jag that left it in no posi- 
tion to absorb intelligently the blow that came in the form of decreasing 
popularity. In 1941-42 the enrollment dropped 200,000; in 1942-43 it 
skidded another 300,000; in 1943—44 still 600,000 more slipped away. For 
some time thereafter, the decrease of 1} millions from 1940 to 1945 was 
rationalized away as one of the natural casualties of war. But the failure of 
the school to recoup its losses in any noticeable numbers since the close of war 
leaves it in an embarrassing position. Even the statistics relative to the decline 
in birth rates are not big enough for the school to find shelter behind. 

And so the high-school leader, who first marked off the school’s popula- 
tion losses to wartime military and industrial service, now is not only adding 


the falling birth rates of the depression years to his accounts, but is wonder- 
wo 
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ing if he shouldn’t add such factors as: (1) lack of availability of schools in 
some sections of cities and states, (2) poor instruction as evidenced in such 
practices as blanket assignments and overuse of formal recitations, (3) an 
antiquated curriculum in such commonly required fields as English and 
social studies, (4) the unrealities of the traditional school, and (5) the attrac- 
tiveness of the out-of-school realities of life that tend to give youth those 
necessary human satisfactions such as security, importance, and belonging. 


TABLE I Secondary-School Enrollment, 1890 to 1944 * 


ENROLLMENT, PUBLIC POPULATION, 


NUMBER 
AND PRIVATE 14-17 YEARS ENROLLED 
OF AGE PER 100 


Meet Number Per Cent Number Per Cent _POPU- 

Increase Increase TATON, 

over over AGES 

1889-90 1889-90 14-17 
1889-90 357,813 5354653 7 
1899-1900 695,903 95 6,152,231 15 II 
1909-10 1,111,393 201 7,220,298 35 15 
1919-20 254952676 598 70735:841 45 32 
1929-30 4,799,867 1,241 93415221 75 51 
1939740 7:113,282 1,888 937202419 82 73 
1941-42 6,923,538 1,835 9,619,110 80 72 
1943-44. 6,020,890 1,583 9,298,244 4 65 


A position outside of school that gives a youth a chance to show what he 
can do best is much more satisfying than a school program built around 
his shortcomings, and so many of the youths who drop school before gradu- 
ation are those for whom the school felt obliged to provide so-called remedial 
instruction in English, or reading, or mathematics, or what not. 


Graduates Decline 
As total enrollments and percentages of total age groups fell, so naturally 
did the number of graduates. The totals graduating by years from 1930 
to 1945, as reported by the United States Office of Education, follow: 


HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


1930 666,904. 1938 1,120,079 
1931 746,948 1939 1,170,777 
1932 826,991 1940 1,221,475 
1933 870,922 1941 1,231,925 
1934 914,853 1942 1,242,375 
1935 965,099 1943 1,162,284 
1936 1,015,345 1944 1,019,233 
1937 1,067,712 1945 944-530 


The number of graduates for 1945 slipped back to less than the number for 1935. 
1U. S. Office of Education, Statistical Summary of Education, 1943-44- 
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Even though pride can be taken in that peak enrollment of 74+ million 
high-school boys and girls in the school year 1940-41, in the graduating 
class of that year were only 462 survivors for every 1,000 children who had 
been a part of that class when it had been in the fifth grade. For every 
1,000 in the fifth grade there were only 836 when the class reached the 
eighth grade, 792 when it entered the ninth, 688 in the tenth, 594 in the 
eleventh, 512 when it entered the senior year of high school, and only 462 
when the class graduated. 

This selective process is seen in any set of figures that breaks down a 
high school’s enrollment by years. For instance, the public-high-school 
enrollment for the early war year of 1941-42 read: 


First year 1,927,040 students 
Second year 1,705,746 students 
Third year 1,450,788 students 
Fourth year 1,273,141 students 


Large City Losses 


The story of what is happening in the large metropolitan centers is reveal- 
ing. In spite of the “second gold rush” of population to California, that 
has been in progress in recent years, the San Francisco high-school enroll- 
ment decreased 19 per cent from 1939 to 1948. A recent sounding of the 
situation elsewhere shows this condition to be general over the country, 
that youth from state to state are highly consistent in their attitudes about 
the merchandise on the counters of our secondary schools. 

During this past decade the high-school enrollment (grades 9 to 12) has 
decreased heavily in all the following cities: Chicago, Kansas City, Cleve- 
land, Denver, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Rochester, Indianapolis, Louisville, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 
Seattle, and San Francisco. One large city reports 39 per cent fewer high- 
school students than ten years ago, two 37 per cent less, one 30 per cent 
less; six others range from 29 to 22 per cent in their losses; and the other 
seven from 19 to 13 per cent. This same situation would be found in about 
any set of cities picked for study. 


JUDGING EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
Studying Holding-Power 


Among the means by which school systems help to judge their educa- 
tional effectiveness are these: (1) testing programs to measure pupil achieve- 
ment, (2) follow-up studies of the youth who complete school, to determine 
success at the next endeavor, be it college, civic life, homemaking, or occu- 
pation, (3) surveys conducted by impartial parties, and (4) studies of the 
holding-power of the school system. In the case of the last mentioned, when 
other variables can be screened out, it is considered that the success of the 
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school in holding the students who once enter it is a direct reflection of the effectivenss 
of the curriculum. The curriculum, as referred to, comprises such factors as 
offerings, methods, teaching quality, out-of-class program, and guidance 
service. 


TABLE II Decline in Size of Classes as They Progress Through San Francisco 
Public Schools, Grades 9 to 12? 


GRADE PER CENT 
12 OF ITS OTH 


GRADE PER CENT 
It OF ITS 9TH 


CLASS SIZE, AS QTH 
GRADE, YEAR OF: 


GRADE PER CENT 
10 OF ITS OTH 


GRADE SIZE GRADE SIZE GRADE SIZE 
1944-45 5554 5033 91 4299 77 3528 64 
1943-44 5621 5110 91 4077 73 3506 62 
1942-43 5721 5143 go 4135 72 3298 58 
1941-42 5788 5292 9! 4155 72 3308 57 
1940-41 6123 5683 93 4010 66 3165 52 
1939-40 6078 5823 96 4698 77 3046 50 
1938-39 6355 6091 96 5279 83 4079 64 
1937-38 6361 6089 96 5385 85 4494 71 
1936-37 6601 6223 94 5451 83 4597 70 
1935-36 6665 6347 95 5281 79 4572 69 
1934-35 6648 6149 4984 4390 66 


READING THE TABLE: The twelfth-grade class of 1946-47 represented 62 per cent of its 
size as a ninth-grade class, etc. 


The picture of the decline in the size of classes as they progress through 
the high-school years is essential in any drop-out study. Table II shows this 
picture in a sample city over a period of years. Such data could be recorded 
regularly to great advantage by any school system. Comparisons can thera 
be made with the state and the national situations, as revealed in Table III, 
which presents the state data to parallel the city study. 

Studies such as these just treated reveal repeatedly that at least one third of the bays 
and girls who enter the ninth grade of the typical American public school system do 
not remain to be graduated. For the country as a whole this loss is between a thr@ 
and a half. Once the factual story is collected, then comes the more difficult 
problem of determining causes for losses. The great distance that some youtla 
travel to attend school is a factor that is bound to play its part in the case 
of the borderline student who becomes an infrequent attender and finally 
drops out of school. Then too, the relationship of failure in school per— 
formance to school drop-outs needs no elaboration. 


Studying Failure Statistics 
Table IV is included here as a sample of the more simple studies of failure 


that some school administrators carry through from time to time to bring 
teachers’ attention to their actual classroom practices. As revealed in this 


? Statistics from Bureau of Research, San Francisco Public Schools, March reports. 
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TABLE III Decline in Size of Classes as They Progress Through California 
Public Schools, Grades 9 to 12 * 


CLASS SIZE, AS QTH | GRADE PER CENT GRADE PER CENT GRADE PER CENT 
GRADE, YEAR OF: 10 OF ITS QTH ii OF ITS 9TH 12 OF ITS QTH 


GRADE SIZE GRADE SIZE GRADE SIZE 
1943-44. 99:309 | 94:055 95 85,773 86 not available 
1942-43 99:993 | 90:792 91 78,998 79 68,651 69 
1941-42 99:737 | 92,287 93 75:294 75 59:903 60 
1940-42 99,949 | 96,453 97 80,605 81 58,117 58 
1939-40 100,898 | 99,270 98 88,838 88 70,132 70 
1938-39 97,868 | 96,315 98 87,583 89 74,653 76 
1937-38 96,590 86,282 89 759732 78 
1930-37 93,102 83,130 89 73,605 79 


brief study, the rate of failure is 50 per cent higher in the ninth grade of the 
four-year secondary school than in the upper three grades — tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth. This problem of one local school system bears out the national 
studies that show the American high school to be a selective institution in 
respect to scholastic aptitude. Many of those who fail in the ninth grade 
will not be in attendance in the tenth because of such discouragement. In 
spite of any idealistic view that the elders may take, youth are just like adults in that 
they get little satisfaction in doing the things at which they show poor performance; and 
as adults, they will as soon as possible turn to something else at which they feel more 
successful. 


TABLE IV Failures by Departments, Four-Year Public High Schools, 1947-48, 
_ San Francisco, California 


PERCENTAGE OF FAILURES BY DEPARTMENTS 


i 
g g 3 
5 
3 $ 3 ž aille 
zZ E < E 13] 
8 2] a 4 B| g 
is} S 5 EA z 
a “|g aaaea R 
E EEE 
3] ASILA Paa aa a 
Grade 9 4.6 | 3.8 12.1] 9.4 
Grades 10, 11, 12 1.9 | 2-4 TIT 63 


READING THIS TABLE: 8.2 per cent of all the students enrolled in ninth-year social studies 
failed the course, etc. 
3 Statistics from California State Department of Education, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. 
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Since the development of the junior-high-school idea early this century, 

the ninth year of schooling, regardless of whether located in the 6-3-3 or 
the 8-4 framework, has been accepted as an exploratory year for the student 
— one in which his abilities, limitations, talents, interests, and needs are 
carefully studied in relationship with a tryout in school studies and activ— 
ities, one in which his appetite for further schooling is whetted rather thara 
dulled. The entering class of any school, whether elementary, junior high, 
senior high, or four-year high, presents us the special challenge of orienta- 
tion and successful performance for the child, and thus careful directiom 
into the next grade. 
i The study of failures by departments leads naturally into a study of how 
students distributed themselves among these subject fields. It is not uncom— 
mon to find that in a typical American high school the four or five depart- 
ments in which the student is most likely to succeed, as revealed by a study 
of failures by departments, are the departments least populated by students- 
Failures are often heaviest in the fields requiring most bookwork, and oftera 
these are the areas in which most of the credits for graduation are required - 
There is no justification for this prevailing condition. 


Things to Do 
Statistics are often not a part of the bag and baggage of the classroom 
teacher who deals in questions, answers, assignments, and what not; but 
simple service-research such as has just been treated in this chapter should 
become an essential feature of any school administration, and should find 
its way into the faculty meetings. Any faculty group could profit by engag— 
ing in a few simple statistical gymnastics such as these: 


1. Study the holding-power of the specific school, by tracing one by one the 
students who entered during a chosen school year, to see how many were 
held until graduation, and to determine what actually happened to eacha 
who left before that time. 

2, Maintain an annual report of all who left the school during the year — 
their reason for leaving and what happened to each. 

3. Of each graduating class, complete within a half year after the class 
leaves, a survey of the adjustment distribution of those youths into life 
endeavors. What percentage went to colleges, and which colleges; what 
percentage to other schools; what percentage into occupations, and which 5 
and how many into homemaking. The implications for curriculum 
planning and guidance are evident. 

4. Spot, among the entering class, before they enter, those boys and girls 
who because of shortages in economic or academic background are most 
likely not to remain to be graduated, and make curricular as well as 
other adjustments immediately. Case studies and attempted adjustments 
after failure are not nearly as effective. 
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Such data must command the interest of all teachers rather than pre- 
sent information merely for guidance specialists. 


THE EQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


America fancies that she operates a free public high school, in keeping 
with the principles of our democratic way of life. No doubt her intentions 
are sound, but fact must be considered along with fancy. For instance, a 
recent tally of the average number of days attended per pupil enrolled in 
the public schools reveals this range by sections of the country: 


SECTIONS SCHOOL DAYS 
New England States 157 
Middle Atlantic States 155 


East North Central States 163 
West North Central States 148 


South Atlantic States 146 
East South Central States 129 
West South Central States 140 
Mountain States 145 
Pacific States 143 


The range from low to high, a matter of 34 school days, or seven school 
weeks, indicates something more significant than the whims of school admin- 
istrators concerning the length of the school term. The fact that Michigan 
children average 170 and Wisconsin children 168 school days a year, as 
opposed to 118 for Mississippi children and 128 for those who happen to 
have been born in Arkansas, is something quite tangible for those who wish 
to equalize educational opportunities over the country as well as to equalize 
them over a state, a city, or a student body within a given school. In this 
book we can but mention — and leave to others to treat — such matters of far- 
reaching administrative significance. It is an elementary step in arithmetic 
to figure that 170 school days are 44 per cent greater than 118 school days. 

How many years make up the common schooling that the extension of public 
high schooling this century has assured the American citizen? This is indeed 
difficult to answer, for it is often a matter of fancy; but the facts of how many 
years the citizenry actually get are readily available. For instance, the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census includes in its census statistics a tabulation of 
the median years of school completed by persons twenty-five years old and 
over, it being felt that in ordinary times a person will have completed his 
schooling by age twenty-five. These data are reported in Table V. 

For fear of belaboring the inequalities that present themselves so glaringly 
in this table, in passing we will merely suggest a study-approach: 


r. Compare, up and down, one section with another. 
2. Compare, across, the amount of schooling secured by the various racial 


groups. 
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3. Compare, across, the amount of schooling secured by city residents with 
the amount secured by farm residents. 

4. In all comparisons, figure percentage differences. For instance, 7.5 years 
of schooling is only 2.5 years more than 5.0 years, but it is also 50 per 
cent more schooling than 5.0. 

The original table from which these data were taken carried the story for 
each state. For instance, South Carolina residents average 6.7 years of 
schooling as compared with 10.2 for Utah residents. The median years of 
school completed by native whites in South Carolina is 8.7 as contrasted 


TABLE V Median Years of School Completed by Persons 25 Years Old and Over # 


MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 


TAR Total Native For- Negro Other | Urban Rural: Rural: 
SECTIONS OF PaE 
white eign- races non- farm 
THE COUNTRY 
born Jarm 
white 
United States BA 8.8 Eig 1576.8 SL SAL 71 
NEW ENGLAND 88> 100 79 47.8 yo 88 8.9 86 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC BAS LIB Behe se Oa SAECO Gun 81 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 8.5 nae GR Spee Ades SO Bi 8.1 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 85 8.7 7.6 7.4 17.0 89 85 81 
SOUTH ATLANTIC Gi) MSG Glarus seb occa 86 7.7 6.5 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 7.5 81-9) (Sie soli gis 8487275) 6.7 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 8.1 89 1465 9115.3 7:0 9:00) 18st 7-1 
MOUNTAIN Big R E Vactem T ini ory, 100 8.7 82 
PACIFIC Oe 2057 08 7.7 10.4 89 84 


NEW ENGLAND: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas 


SOUTH ATLANTIC: Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL: Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 


ene Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utat, 
evada 


paciric: Washington, Oregon, California 
READING THE TABLE: For the United States as a whole, the median number of years of 
school completed by persons age 2 5 or over is 8 years and 4 months. 


“Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census Reports 
(1940), Population, Vol. IL, 
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with 3.9 for the Negroes. In California the range between the two is not 
nearly so wide — 10.8 for the native white and 8.3 for the Negro. This 
8.3 is greater than the median for all residents in three of the state groups 
— South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South Central. 

It is appreciated that the problem of the extension of public education, 
in the present less educationally privileged sections of our country, stems 
back to the roots of the economic and social problems of those sections, but 
this makes even greater the challenge to set up a functional secondary school 
program that will bear so much meaning to the life of the local community 
that youth will feel the necessity of attendance. Continuous curriculum develop- 
ment is necessary in every individual school, and in every city-school and state-school 
system. 


THE CURRICULUM CHALLENGE 


Unfortunately — or perhaps fortunately — a curriculum is not described by 
its outward features, but rather by the point of view of the thinking from which 
it springs. A curriculum is something to be felt rather than something to be 
seen. Many a would-be reformist has visited, has thought that he saw some- 
thing, and has transplanted to his own school the structural aspects of a 
promising program without realizing that they were but the scaffolding 
serving a more sensitive educational plant whose true core was the blue- 
print in the minds and the hearts of the teachers. Revisionists, who have 
played around with changing the high school by placing their faith in external 
patterns, are beginning to appreciate that the teacher forms the heart of 
the educative process, and that it is folly to attempt to germinate instruc- 
tional plants from more synthetic seeds. An ounce of teacher enthusiasm and 
insight is worth a pound of curriculum masterminding. 

The curriculum consultant, the national commission, the state depart- 
ment of public instruction, the curriculum director, and the principal may 
afford the leadership called for, but to change the curriculum significantly 
is to change the learning situation that is represented by pupil-teacher 
relationship. 

In the reorganization of the school, this line of reasoning shifts attention 
from the cleverly stated philosophy, the bulky course of study, the state- 
prepared list of objectives, and the nationally conceived school pattern to 
the teacher and the group of students at hand, working in their own unique 
community situation. It places a premium upon the enlistment of as many 
teachers and administrators as possible in this gradual transformation of 
schools. It simply asks secondary-school educators to apply here the prin- 
ciples of learning that they are discussing. It asks that the philosophy of 
“learning to do by doing” be applied at their adult level, just as it might 
be with the child. 

To hand the teacher a new “‘assignment”’ of which she has not been a part, 
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and with which she has no feeling of belonging, is as psychologically undesir- 
able here as is the practice of giving high-school youngsters assignments for 
which they feel no need, and in which they have no interest. In other words, 
the curriculum-building program can be no more a “telling” or a “handings 
out” program than can the classroom program itself. And just as teachers 
set up and direct the growth situations for youth, so might curriculum leaders 
set up these growth situations for teachers. 


The Principal’s Part 


School change will not depend entirely upon the principal’s leadership, 
but it cannot come without his active help. His is a most strategic position. 
This point has been developed recently and at length by the author elsewhere -5 
The beginning teacher, as well as the experienced teacher, should look to 
him for leadership. 

In one sense it is discouraging to know that such a great percentage of 
the principals of the country are actually still principal-teachers, having a 
full teaching load in addition to their administrative and supervisory respoa- 
sibilities (see Chapter 19). But on the other hand it is promising to know 
that they are so close to the instructional process. As noted in Table VE, 
approximately a third of the public high schools of the country have fewer 


TABLE VI Distribution of Public High Schools by Size ® 


NUMBER OF PUPILS | NUMBER OF 
SOME PERCENTAGES 
ENROLLED SCHOOLS 
Lan!) 234 29 per cent of the schools enroll fewer thara 
10-24 975 75 pupils each. 
a one Il fewer th ils 
50-74 3,117 40 per cent enroll fewer than 100 pupils. 
75-99 2,548 64 per cent enroll fewer than 200 pupils. 
100-149 3:654 
150-199 2,266 75 per cent enroll fewer than 300 pupils. 
200-21 2,6 ; 
30 e el 84 per cent enroll fewer than 500 pupils. 
400-499 914 3 per cent enroll more than 1,500 pupils. 
500-749 1,440 
Only 3 per cent of the schools fall betwee 
750-999 772 l Nii 
1,000-1,499 784 750 and 999 pupils, the ideal size for a hig 
1,500-2,499 544 school. 
TA ere. bh ey The median-size high school is between 10°O 
> d Í 
Ungraded schools 133 and 149 pupils. 
EE RE Ne ty Sl dil ge a 
Total 24,314 


eee 

* Harold Spears, The Emerging High-School Curriculum, New York: American Book Com~ 
pany, 1948. 

° Figures released in 1949 by the United States Office of Education to the Research Di~ 
vision of the National Education Association. 
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than 75 pupils, two-fifths have fewer than 100, two-thirds have no more 
than 200, and three-fourths have fewer than 300 pupils. This situation 
reflects the principal’s time, or lack of time, for instructional leadership. 

Nor does it follow that the principal who is free from instructional duties 
is automatically marked as a reform leader. About 10 per cent of the prin- 
cipals are in schools so large that they may easily have fallen into the error 
of looking upon efficient school management and the regimentation of their 
large student bodies as representing the best use of their time and energy. 
In passing, it can be said that the emerging of the new school demands the 
harnessing of all the resources available. 


Fact or Fancy 

Is the American public high school, in form and function, to be a leader 
in our country’s drive for the complete achievement of the democratic way 
of life, or is it to follow behind the parade, trying to catch up with democratic 
action as exercised in the many ramifications of our social and civic life? 

In 1949 the author summarized this state of the high school into five major 
problems that it must solve if it is to achieve the noble place set for it in 
American life by its supporting public. These are outlined in The California 
Journal of Secondary Education, February, 1949. They are: 


1. The problem of holding to high-school graduation a greater percentage of 


the children who complete the elementary school. 
2. The problem of accepting graciously in the high school all the children who 


are sent up by the school below. 

3. The problem of using methods that respect the principles of learning and other 
findings of educational research and psychology. 

4. The problem of establishing with youth a genuine feeling of social and civic 
responsibility. 

5. The problem of establishing with youth a genuine respect for the dignity of 
labor. 


Chapter PURPOSES AND 
3 PROPOSALS 


T purposes of the American secondary school are not new; it is only 
the proposals for attaining those goals that keep shifting with the times. At 
heart America has known for a long time what she wanted the school to 
accomplish, even though the curriculum did not reveal the secret. Over 
thirty years ago, a national commission reviewed the will of the people with 
the now famous seven cardinal principles — (1) health, (2) command 
of fundamental processes, (3) worthy home-membership, (4) vocation, 
(5) citizenship, (6) worthy use of leisure, and (7) ethical character; aad 
introduced that 1918 report with a paragraph that might have been written: 
this morning: 


theory and practice available. These factors are by no means static. Society is always 
in process of development; the character of the secondary-school population under— 
goes modification; and the sciences on which educational theory and practice depend 
constantly furnish new information, Secondary education, however, like any other 
established agency or society, is conservative and tends to resist modification. Failure 
to make adjustments when the need arises leads to the necessity for extensive reorgan— 
ization at irregular periods, The evidence is strong that such a comprehensive 
reorganization of secondary education is imperative at the present time.! 


But even then, the emphasis placed upon citizenship and vocational 
preparation was not new to leaders in the field. For instance, Elmer E- 


Brown was expressing a growing sentiment in the schools when he expressed 
this view at the opening of the century: 


So our secondary education looks forward to the citizenship which awaits all of 
our students, and consciously prepares them for its duties, Whether they are destined 
for the more extended training of the university or not, it undertakes to direct their 
attention toward public affairs, well knowing that the time is already come for them 


1 United States Bureau of Education, Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, Bulletin 1918> 
No. 35. 
4 
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to take anticipatory interest in such things. It takes account, too, of the fact that 
each citizen must have a life work peculiarly his own, in order to discharge his full 
obligation to the body politic. How secondary education may pay due regard to 
this fact and yet avoid the injustice of binding our youth at an early age to a course in 
life which may not be rightly their own, is one of the hardest problems with which 
we have to deal.? 
And back two hundred years ago, Benjamin Franklin, in proposing his 
secondary school, the academy, made a plea for a curriculum through which 
the pupils would “learn those things that are likely to be most useful . . . 
regard being had to the several professions for which they are intended.” 
Yes, the desire for a school that trains for both citizenship and an occupa- 
tion is nothing new to America. This feeling is just a natural reflection of 
the practical outlook of our people, a people who asked its postelementary 
school to lead all its youth into the midst of the community life, rather than 
a selected few into an ivory tower, from which they might look down upon 
this civic life of the masses. The people’s high school has been sought for 
a long time. 


THE LATE WAVE OF NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 

That there are two intertwined phases of the school’s form and function 
— general education and specialized education — calls for no new commis- 
sions to determine. That general education deals primarily with the activ- 
ities common to all citizens, and that specialized education deals more specifi- 
cally with the individualization of human effort which includes, among other 
things, occupations, is a proposition too widely accepted to call for its redis- 
covery by a national study group. 

Leaders of secondary educators need spend no more time establishing the worthy 
purposes of the school. Perhaps no better case can be made for this statement 
than to review the work of the notable national groups that have been set 
to work since 1918 to determine the place of the high school in American life. 
While the statement of the cardinal principles was the final chapter of the 
series of commissions that labored from 1893 to 1918 to settle the case of 
the high school, it can be said that the last fifteen or twenty years has pro- 
duced a second wave of study groups even more significant. As revealed 
in the summaries of the work of nine of these commissions, that follow, the 
close relationship of thinking from one group to another marks the current 
problem of secondary education to be not Where are we going? — but rather, 
How are we going to get there? 

The Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education 

Leading this second parade of national commissions setting out to estab- 
lish the function, and to toy at the form, of the high school, was the Com- 
2 Elmer E. Brown, The Making of Our Middle Schools, New York: Longmans, Green, and 

Co., 1903, p. 437- 
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mittee on the Orientation of Secondary Education, a sounding board for 
the Department of Secondary School Principals of the NEA. First proposing 
ten issues of secondary education, with the answers tossed in for good measure, 
it hurried on to its more important 1937 pronouncement of the Functions of 
Secondary Education.’ The report was devoted entirely to a discussion of ten 
functions, which were: 


1. To continue by a definite program, though in a diminishing degree, the 
integration of students. This should be on an increasingly intellectual level until the 
desired common knowledge, appreciations, ideals, attitudes, and practices are 
firmly fixed. 

2. To satisfy the important immediate and probable future needs of the students 
in so far as the maturity of the learner permits, guiding the behavior of youth in the 
light of increasingly remote, but always clearly perceived and appreciated, social and 
personal values. 

3. To reveal higher activities of an increasingly differentiated type in the major 
fields of the racial heritage of experience and culture, their significant values for social 
living, the problems in them of contemporary life, the privileges and duties of each 
person as an individual and so as a member of social groups; to make these fields 
satisfying and desired by those gifted for successful achievement and to give informa- 
tion as to requirements for success in these fields and information as to where further 
training may be secured. 

4. To explore higher and increasingly specialized interests, aptitudes, and 
capacities of students, looking toward the direction of them into avenues of study and 
work for which they have manifested peculiar fitness. 

5. To systematize knowledge previously acquired or being acquired in courses 
in such ways as to show the significance both of this knowledge and especially of laws 
and principles, with understanding of wider ranges of application than would other- 
wise be perceived. 

6. To establish and to develop interests in the major fields of human activitity 
as means to happiness, to social progress, and to continued growth. 

7. To guide students, on the basis of exploratory and revealing courses and of 
other information gathered from personnel studies, as wisely as possible into whole- 
some and worth-while social relationships, maximum personality adjustment, and 
advanced study or vocations in which they are most likely to be successful and happy: 

8. To use in all courses as largely’ as possible methods that demand independent 
thought, involve the elementary principles of research, and provide intelligent and 
somewhat self-directed practice, individual and co-operative, in the appropriate 
desirable activities of the educated person. 

9. To begin and gradually to increase differentiated education on the evidence 
of capacities, aptitudes, and interests demonstrated in earlier years. Care must be 
taken to provide previous to and along with differentiation as balanced and extended 
a general education as is possible and profitable. 


3 T. H. Briggs and others, “Functions of Secondary Education,” Committee on the Orien~ 
tation of Secondary Education, Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals, 
No. 64, January, 1937, Vol. 21. 
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10. To retain each student until the law of diminishing returns begins to operate, 
or until he is ready for more independent study in a higher institution; and when it 
is manifest that he cannot or will not materially profit from further study of what can 
be offered, to eliminate him promptly, if possible directing him into some other 
school or into work for which he seems most fit. 


In spite of the fact that the ten functions were highly academic in language 
and lacking in actual precept, all over the land high-school principals fell 
upon this offering from their national headquarters with much gusto. Sup- 
plemented with study guides, it became the topic of discussion in state prin- 
cipals’ meetings and graduate courses from one coast to the other. There 
had been a twenty-year dry spell in the land of high-school objectives since 
the cardinal principles had been discovered, and school administrators lapped 
up this new report in the manner of a forty-niner finding a fountain after a 
trip across Death Valley. 

But nothing of significance happened in the schools themselves. The 
activity seems to have been limited largely to the conference rooms, the 
lecture platforms, and the graduate classrooms. School administrators 
gorged themselves heartily, but the boys and the girls in the high schools 
were continued on their starvation diet of Silas Marner, geometry, Caesar, 
and the Articles of Confederation. 


The New York Regents Study of High Schools in That State 

A few years back, New York State made a searching inquiry into the cost 
and character of her schools, and in the case of secondary education, the 
investigators set out to determine how well the schools were meeting present- 
day needs of youth. This survey, known as the Regents’ Inquiry and costing 
half a million dollars, was so carefully done that it bore as much national 
attention as any of the other studies treated in this chapter. 

Although the research staff had at their disposal, and made use of, the 
latest techniques and instruments of research, they used a minimum of 
statistical data in reporting their findings in the series of books issued in 1938. 
The student of education is given in these reports a fine example of how 
research can be made palatable. Boys and girls seem to take precedence 
over probability curves, coefficients of correlation, means, and standard 
deviations. The high-school study was headed by Francis T. Spaulding, 
and of the eleven books issued, these pertained to this phase of the work: 
High School and Life, Education for Citizenship, When Youth Leave School, and 
Education for Work. 

A few of the findings, as revealed by Spaulding in the first of these, will 
be sufficient to indicate the challenge that was carried to the schools by this 
staff of workers.* 


“By permission ftom High School and Life, by Francis T, Spargi Copyrighted, 1938, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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1. Among the boys and girls leaving school every year are a considerable number 
whom the schools themselves are unwilling to recommend for responsible citizenship. 
So far as their pupils’ readiness for citizenship is concerned, the high schools decline 
to stand back of one-fourth of all who are ending their schooling. Among those who 
leave without graduating, the schools consider every third pupil not adequately 
prepared for the duties he must assume as a citizen. 

2. The survey revealed that irrespective of the schools’ judgment of their readiness 
for citizenship, the leaving pupils as a group are seriously deficient in their knowledge 
of the problems, the issues, and the present-day facts with which American citizens 
should be concerned. However, they are familiar with such facts as the number of 
senators in Congress, some of the provisions of the Ordinance of 1787, and Herbert 
Hoover’s having gained prominence as U. S. food administrator during the first 
World War. 

3. Alertness to local problems is clearly not a part of the equipment for citizenship 
of the boys and girls leaving school. 

4. Although they are ready to give verbal allegiance to the principles of democratic 
living and government, even among high-school seniors there are as many as a fourth. 
who give no clear indication that they know what freedom in a democracy means. 

5. There is unmistakable evidence that the boys and girls who are on the point 
of leaving school, whatever they think about the desirability of certain kinds o£ 
action, are reluctant to assume responsibility for civic co-operation, or to commit 
themselves to action which will involve effort or sacrifice. In respect to civic affairs 
in peacetime, “Let George do it” seems to be the prevailing philosophy. 

6. Once he is out of school, the ordinary youth does practically nothing to add to 
his readiness for citizenship nor does he even keep alive the knowledge of civic affairs 
or the interest in social problems which he may have had when he finished his 
schooling. 

4. The subjects that high-school pupils have a chance to study are usually restricted 
to the general academic subjects required or accepted for college admission, to sub— 
jects intended as preparation for commercial work, and to courses in home eco— 
nomics. More than three-fourths of all the work that boys and girls were taking im 
New York State high schools at the time of the survey was highly academic in nature~ 

8. Most of the teaching of general subjects in the high schools consists of drill or 
technical skills, and memorization of a kind of factual material which is significant 
to pupils chiefly because it is useful in passing examinations. For instance, the 
treatment of current events in social studies is generally restricted to items of know 
edge rather than loyalties, ideals, or ways of thinking. 


This survey exposed the traditional program of the New York secondary 
schools by showing the deficiencies of its products and by then reviewing the 
traditional nature of the curriculum. It was accepted as bearing implica- 
tions for secondary education in the nation at large. Citizenship and in= 
dividual advancement were emphasized in the purposes. 


The Studies of the American Youth Commission 


Standing out boldly among the educational bodies that turned thei 
backs upon purpose stating and curriculum tinkering of the subject-revisiom 
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variety, and instead labored diligently to cast American youth itself in the 
title role, was the American Youth Commission. Formed in 1935 by the 
American Council on Education, in its period of existence from then until 
the war, it championed the cause of American youth, and in doing so played 
the spotlight upon actual lives — revealing the glaring deficiencies in the 
provision for the employment, the education, and the health of the popu- 
lation in the ages from seventeen to twenty-two. 

The Commission set out to consider the needs of youth and to appraise 
the facilities and resources for serving those needs, to plan experiments and 
programs which would be helpful in solving their problems, and to popu- 
larize and promote desirable plans of action through publications, demon- 
strations, and conferences. Such studies as How Fare American Youth?, Youth 
Tell Their Story, Matching Youth and Jobs, and Equal Educational Opportunity 
for Youth were among the publications released. The work of this Commis- 
sion deals with the plight of our young people that was apparent in the 
depression years. These particular problems were for the moment forgotten 
or erased with the coming of war which brought a job for everybody. The 
following statement, taken from one of the studies, shows the typical appeal 
that was carried throughout the series published: 


National survival and progress look inevitably to the future and must be con- 
cerned primarily with the young people who will be the America of the future. If 
our democracy is to continue, it is the young especially who must have a true con- 
ception of democracy, of its moral basis, and of the results that attend its successful 
operation. To them democracy must seem to be worth every sacrifice and to offer 
the brightest opportunities for happiness and the good life. Otherwise, any effort to 
preserve it will be a waste of time. 

The survival of the nation therefore demands that conditions be established under 
which the young may have confidence in our institutions — that our deficiencies in 
the fields of employment, education, and health must speedily be corrected. The 
health and general physical well-being of young people must be safeguarded and 
improved in every possible way. Opportunities for adequate education must be 
made available for all. Useful employment must be provided to deliver youth from 
the bondage of unemployment. 

The fact that much has been left undone in the past and that past neglect cannot 
be overcome in a year or ten years is no cause for discouragement now. Morale is 
built not only by accomplishment, but also by hope. 

The American people have a great destiny. The fulfillment of that destiny requires 
a restoration of confidence in our ability under divine guidance to cope with our 
problems. A program for strengthening the nation that looks to youth and to the 
future will in itself be a source of vitality and of spiritual strength even though 
physical accomplishments are still to come. 

In the face of the present world crisis, the Commission therefore urges the govern- 
ment, the schools, and all other organizations concerned with the welfare of youth to 
expand their programs and redouble their efforts. The immediate objectives should 
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be improvement of the health, education, and employment opportunities of young 
people, to the end that they may have a sense of quickening life and power in this 
nation. Yet in all of this, youth must become increasingly aware of higher spiritual 
values and be led to approach that understanding of human nature and of human 
destiny which gives democracy its reason for existence. Only if they have that under- 
standing and our democracy is still a living force may we expect young people con- 
fidently to devote to it their best energies throughout their lives.® 


The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools Study 


The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
accrediting agency for twenty states, has an opportunity to influence cur- 
riculum improvement in more high schools than any other single official 
agency in the country — unless it be the United States office of Education. 
While the Association, in its annual reports from the high schools, has 
shown a major concern for the meticulous details of school operation, it 
nevertheless has shown curriculum leadership on more than one occasion. 
One of these was its pronouncement on general education. 

Not until the North Central’s Commission on Secondary School Curric- 
ulum issued its book, General Education in the American High School, was the 
concept of general education developed and clarified at the high-school 
level. That was in 1942. The work represented a three-year study by @ 
committee of fourteen educators, all but two of whom were from the Middle 
Western states.” The short definition of that major phase of the school’s 
work, as set down in the introduction of the book, still stands as a directive 
to the student of secondary education: 


What is general education? General education is general in at least three respects- 

First, general education is intended for everyone — not merely the select few who become 
scholars or who enter the professions. No longer will preparation for college entrance 
dominate the curriculum of the high school which is committed to the objectives o£ 
general education. The program of such a school will be planned to meet the varied 
needs of all of the young people of the community which it serves. 

Second, general education is concerned with the total personality — not merely with the 
intellect but with emotions, habits, attitudes. General education regards the student 
as a single unified being rather than as compartments of knowledge, one of feelings 


5 American Youth Commission of the American Council on Education, A Program of Actiore 
for American Youth, October, 1939, p. 5. 

6 The United States Office of Education, an advisory agency in respect to school improve 
ment, has never been given the staff of workers, the financial support, and the liberty nec— 
essary to make any noticeable change in the traditional pattern of secondary education~ 

7B. Lamar Johnson, chairman, Stephen M. Corey, Samuel Everett, Harold C. Hand, 
Robert J. Havighurst, Paul B. Jacobson, B. Lamar Johnson, Gordon N. Mackenzi¢s 
Daniel A. Prescott, Fritz Redl, Francis C. Rosencrance, Harold Spears, Ralph W. Tylers 
Matthew H. Willing, and George A. Works, General Education in the American High School, 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 1942. 
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and another of beliefs. This means that specific general education programs must be 
defined in terms of what the learner is or does rather than in terms of course content 
or a body of knowledge. 

Third, general education is concerned with the individual’s nonspecialized activities. It con- 
sists of preparation for efficient living, no matter what one’s vocation. This does not 
at all imply a lack of concern for vocational training. Since two of the responsibilities 
of every person are a contribution to society and the earning of his own living, 
general education should include the choosing of a vocation in relation both to one’s 
own aptitudes and interests and to the needs of society. 


DEMOCRATIC VALUES. A major plea in the report of the curriculum 
commission of the North Central Association is for a truly democratic high 
school, one that in organization as well as in curriculum-provision and 
teacher-approach respects the key values of our way of life. These were 
itemized as follows: 


1. Human life, happiness, and well-being are to be valued above all else. 

2. Within the limits imposed by nature, man is master of his own destiny. 

3. The people are sovereign and governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. 

4. Government for the people can be assured only if there is government by the 
people. 

5. Men have the ability to govern themselves wisely, and the distribution of such 
ability follows no social or economic lines. 

6. Human happiness and well-being can be advanced only if there is an un- 
restricted play of free intelligence upon all problems and difficulties, this faith in 
human intelligence and ability to build a better world being revealed by the guarantee 
of the freedoms of thought, belief, speech, assembly, and press. 

4. All human beings are intrinsically of equivalent moral worth. 

8. The majority-will shall prevail with reference to the determination of social 
policy at any given moment, but minorities shall be fully protected in their right to 
attempt to become the majority through persuasion based on reason, free discussion, 
and majority standing as the road to decisions. 

g. There shall be freedom for peaceful social change through the operation of 
the majority-will, and the insistence upon the right to peace and to the peaceful 
settlement of disputes. 

10. There shall always be recognized the right of individual freedom — the right 
of the individual to resist excessive social pressures, to think his own thoughts, to 
speak his own mind, and to worship in his own way, as long as he does not thereby 
deny the same right to others. 


In the course of the report it is pointed out that the American high school, 
both in its selection of a student body and in its organization of the school 
program, either violates or ignores many of these basic principles of American 
democracy. The extensive development of this point in the opening chapter 
stands as a contribution that should be in the kit of every staff of workers 


setting out to reorganize the secondary school. 
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WORK EXPERIENCE ENDORSED. Work experience is endorsed as a common 
need of all youth, as a part of general education rather than vocational 
training. The treatment is developed with examples from schools in Sedan, 
Kansas; Clayton, New Mexico; Philadelphia, Mississippi; Brevard, North 
Carolina; Salina, Pennsylvania; De Forest, Wisconsin; Springfield, Illinois; 
Framingham, Massachusetts; Wells, Texas; Chicago, Illinois; and Rochester, 
Minnesota. Broader aspects of the program of general education are explained 
through descriptions of practices in general education in high schools in 
Eugene, Oregon; Moultrie, Georgia; Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; 
and Shorewood, Wisconsin. Among the practices that stand out as features 
of modern high-school programs are these: 


1. The maximum use of community resources by the school 
2, An extensive student government, providing realistic practice in 
citizenship 
3. The use of the experimental method of inquiry in the classroom 
4. The co-operation of teachers in developing the framework for the 
school’s curriculum 
5. The co-operation of teachers in core or integrated programs 
6. The correlation of subjects in bringing the program closer to student 
needs 
7. The unusually fine handling of controversial questions meaningful to 
the students and teachers 
8. Social responsibility assumed by students and teachers 
9. The democratic participation of students in determining objectives, 
content, methods of work, and evaluation of progress 
10. The participation of school youth in community improvement 
11. The provision of work experience for a maximum number 
12. Effective guidance programs 
13. The development of community studies in improving the work of the 
school 
14. Studies of boys and girls in the improvement of the school’s curriculum 
15. Extensive student-activity programs carried out on a democratic plan 


General Education in the American High School represents one of the most 
carefully thought out treatments of the secondary school that has ever been 
produced. Were its principles to be followed in full, the resulting school 
would indeed be radically different from the typical one now serving the 
age group from twelve to seventeen. 


The Educational Policies Commission’s Education for All American Youtle 


It remained for the National Education Association, through its Policies 
Commission, to coin the expression that has caught the spirit of America’s 
search for a truly democratic secondary school — Education for All Americare 
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Youth. The Policies Commission’s 421-page treatment of the case of the 
public secondary school appeared under this title in 1944.° 


WHAT YOUTH HAVE IN COMMON. Although the report plays heavily upon 
the differences of youth and the significance of such in offering proper 
schooling, in its statement of what they have in common is revealed the basic 
purposes of the school, the goals of its endeavors. 


All American youth are citizens now; all (or nearly all) will be qualified voters 
in the future; all require education for civic responsibility and competence. 

All American youth (or nearly all) are members of family groups now and will 
become members of other family groups in the future; all require an understanding 
of family relationships. 

All American youth are now living in the American culture and all (or nearly all) 
will continue to do so in the future; all require understanding of the main elements 
in that culture. 

All American youth need to maintain their mental and physical health now and 
in the future; all require instruction to develop habits of healthful living, under- 
standing of conditions which foster health, and knowledge of ways of preventing 
disease, avoiding injuries, and using medical services. 

All American youth will be expected to engage in useful work and will need to 
sustain themselves and others; all therefore require occupational guidance and train- 
ing, and orientation to current economic conditions. 

All American youth have the capacity to think rationally; all need to develop this 
capacity, and with it, an appreciation of the significance of truth as arrived at by the 
rational process. 

All American youth must make decisions and take actions which involve choices 
of values; all therefore need insight into ethical values. Particularly do they need to 
grow in understanding the basic tenet of democracy — that the individual human 
being is of surpassing worth. 

THE IMPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF YOUTH. Throughout the book 
there is found this emphasis upon the goals of the educational program. It 
was here that the ten imperative educational needs of youth were first out- 
lined, the ten that three years later were to be treated more fully in a bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals.” The needs as 


outlined were: 


1. All youth need to develop salable skills and those understandings and attitudes 
that make the worker an intelligent and productive participant in economic life. 
To this end, most youth need supervised work experience as well as education in the 


skills and knowledge of their occupations. 
2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical fitness. 


8 Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth, Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association and the American Association of School Administrators, 
1944. 

!“The Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary-School Age,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 31, No. 145, March, 1947. 
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3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of a demo- 
cratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the performance of their obliga- 
tions as members of the community and citizens of the state and nation. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the individual 
and society and the conditions conducive to successful family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services intelli- 
gently, understanding both the values received by the consumer and the economic 
consequences of their acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence of science 
on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the nature of the world amd 
of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate beaut 
in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget it wisely, 
balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual with those that are 
socially useful. 

g. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their insight 
into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and work co-operatively with 
others. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express their 
thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding. 


PROPOSALS FOR ACTION. Among the recommendations or endorsements 
of school practice made in this report of the Educational Policies Commission 
are: (1) the comprehensive type of high school, (2) compulsory education to 
the eighteenth birthday, (3) in its broad outlines, the same curriculum for 
all pupils up through age sixteen, (4) guidance counselors who were formerly 
classroom teachers, one for each two hundred students, (5) community 
occupational surveys conducted each year by the students, (6) community 
study as prevalent as book study, (7) a student’s first serious love experience 
as much a concern of the counselor as her choice of a college, (8) a farm oper— 
ated by the school as a part of its work experience program, (9) work expe- 
rience as an integral part of vocational education, (10) the study of public 
problems, (11) family-life education for all students, (12) the rural high school 
as the center of social life, (13) a two- or three-hour core course in common 
learnings, up through twelfth grade, meeting needs in citizenship, economics, 
family living, appreciation of literature and the arts, and use of the English 
language, and (14) a school camp operated as a year-round institution. 
Although a curriculum study group may not find in this document the actiona 
patterns for its own school, it will find in no other report of this century a 
clearer and more direct statement of the school rights of American youth 
than is made in this one page of the Educational Policy Commission’s works : 


When we write confidently and inclusively about education for all Americam 
youth, we mean just that. We mean that all youth, with their human similarities 
and their equally human differences, shall have educational services and opP°== 
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tunities suited to their personal needs and sufficient for the successful operation of a 
free and democratic society. 

These youth are created male or female, black or white, halt or hale. Birth and 
environment have tended to make some of them more alert or more shrewd or more 
bold than others. Environment and education have made them rich or poor, law 
abiding or delinquent, employed or idle. 

Their names are Dumbrowski, Oleson, Cabot, MacGregor, Veschinni, Adama- 
toulous, Okada, Chin, Valdez, Descortes, Kerchevsky, Schmidt, Smith, and Smythe. 

They reside in farmhouses, cabins, trailers, packing boxes, skyscrapers, tenements, 
hotels, housing projects, houseboats, dormitories, mansions, prison cells, and just 
plain houses, 

Among these youth are many of great potential talents. The American system of 
education has laid great stress on the development of these talents, wherever they may 
be found, for the benefit of the nation as well as of individuals. In the years to come, 
the nation will stand in even greater need of the leadership, the resourcefulness, and 
the creative abilities of its most capable citizens; and education must prize and culti- 
vate their talents accordingly. 

These youth — all of them — are to be the heirs and trustees for all that is good 
or bad in our civilization. What humanity will achieve a generation hence depends 
largely on them and their education now. ; 

Each of them is a human being, more precious than material goods or systems of 
philosophy. Not one of them is to be carelessly wasted. All of them are to be given 
equal opportunities to live and learn. 


Planning for American Youth 

Recovering the typographical fumble that the Educational Policies Com- 
mission had made with its dull format of the bulky Education for All American 
Youth, the alert National Association of Secondary-School Principals unveiled 
the same year a 64-page attractive graphic summary of the mother publica- 
tion, and distributed it widely at a quarter a copy with substantial discounts 
for two or more. It is called Planning for American Youth. They even added 
a program for the seventh to ninth grades, not contained in the original. 

In the original publication the proposed school practices were presented 
through the description of two high schools, one in Farmville, a typical 
rural community, and one in American City, a typical industrial community 
serving commercially a much wider area. Reproduced here are two of the 
pages taken from the summary issued by the principals’ group, pages which 
reveal the graphic treatment given the former textual material. 


The Harvard Report — General Education in a Free Society 


Secondary school educators had just settled themselves in their easy chairs 
with Education for All American Youth and Planning for American Youth, when 
along came the Harvard report — General Education in a Free Society, 267 


V The Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free Society, Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1945. 
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The Curriculum in American City Divided into Major Areas 


The pupils in American City are at present working with 
a curriculum which contains the following major areas: 


Personal interests—grades 7, 8, 9 Vocational preparation—grades 10-14 


Individual inferests—grades 10-14 Common learnings—grades 7-14 
Health and physical fitness—grades 7-14 


GRADES Advanced Secondary School 
Early Secondary School Middle Secondary School or Community Institute 


8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


Personal Interests *Individual Interests 
Exploration of per- Election by the pupil under guidance of 
sonal abilities and in- teacher in fields of avocational, cultural, 
dividual interests; dis- or intellectual interest. 

covery of interests in --- + — 4 ae een 
art, music, science, 
languages, sports, 
crafts, home and fam- 
ily problems, and lei- 
sure activities. 


Vocational Preparation 


Includes the study of sciences, mathematics, 
social studies, literature, and foreign lan- 
guages, in preparation for advanced study 
in Community Institute, college and 
universities, as well as education for 
industrial, commercial, homemak- 
ing, service and other occupations, 
leading to employment, appren- 
ticeship or 
homemaking 
at end of 
grade 12,13, 
or 14, and 
work experi 
ence. 


Common Learnings 


A continuous course in Social Living to foster growth 
in personal living and in civic competence. Guid- 
ance of individual students is a chief responsibility of 
Social Living teachers. 


Health and Physical Fitness 


Includes games, sports, and other activities to pro- 
mote physical fitness, together with the study of in- 
dividual and community health, 


*Broken line indicates flexibility of scheduling for youth who need to spend more 
time in either of these areas, depending upon their occupational or future 
education plans. 


FIGURE 1. A Curriculum for a City High School 4 


4 Adapted from National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Planning for Ameri 
can Youth, p. 47. 
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Planning the Daily Schedule in Farmville Secondary School, 
Flexible Enough to Meet the Regular and Special Needs, 
Is a Joint Responsibility of Principal and Teachers. 


The daily pupil schedule at Farmville is flexible. The basic plan for all eight 
years provides for a seven-hour day—seven periods of 55 minutes each and 
a lunch hour—for 40 school weeks. Each pupil normally has six scheduled 
periods and one free period. 

The daily schedule is planned by the teachers and principal once a avaan and 
reviewed whenever necessary. Large blocks of time are needed for special 
projects at special times. The teachers of leisure-time activities, for instance, 
want double time preceding the annual’ Community Festival; four full-day trips 
a year to American City are scheduled to be taken; and other activities are 
planned as needs arise. The tape on the office clock does not control the school. 

The daily schedule varies yearly and may vary monthly. As an illustration, 
grade 10 might look like this for one year: 


COOMA OAL 
Seren 


ae 2 


Family life, health, mental hygiene Civic competence 
iG Physical education, leisure SS Vocational training 


Music, literature, art, „Elective and remedial studies 
cultural heritage : A 


FIGURE 2. A Curriculum for a Small Rural High School ? 


2 Adapted from National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Planning for Ameri- 
can Youth, p. 33. 
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more pages devoted largely to the high school’s obligation to live up to its 
obligations. That was in 1945. 


DEFINITIONS AND PROPOSALS. In the report general education is described 
as education for an informed responsible life in our society, as dealing with 
common standards and common purposes. Special education is described 
as the more competitive in spirit, as looking more directly to worldly success 
by equipping people for certain specific tasks. Harvard’s committee rounded 
out its statement with this proposal of the whole task of education, or rather 
this endorsement of a point of view that has been generally accepted for 
years: “Taken as a whole, education seeks to do two things: help yung 
people to fulfill the unique, particular functions in life which it is in thema 
to fulfill, and fit them so far as it can for those common spheres which, as 
citizens and heirs of a joint culture, they will share with others.” In other 
words, they reiterate the point that in the secondary school the student wall 
receive an education having two aspects, the general and the specialized. 
The nature and the proportion of the two, and their relationship as well, 
consistently persist as the problem of curriculum planners. 

The report makes much of such facts as the high-school enrollment having 
multiplied ninety times while the general population increased only three 
times over, and the social scene having changed so much this century; yet 
it gives comfort to traditional school practices with such a statement as this: 
“Education, like all society’s prime needs, changes as society changes. Yet, 
since the general character of a culture changes more slowly and human 
nature more slowly still, if at all, there exist also relatively constant elements 
in education.” 

In statement, if not in program proposal, the report recognizes the difer- 
ences among youth, giving over twenty pages to the problems of diversity. 
It is asked that the differences of mind and outlook on the one hand, aad 


of opportunity on the other, be fully recognized in setting up the school?s 
curriculum. 


CURRICULUM PLANNING. The book has three major sections, each coRa= 
manding approximately a third of the text. The college group in New Eng- 
land, who made the report for Harvard, set out in the first section a general 
review of the conditions now operating in the secondary-school field, aad 
present the sentiment for change that had been accepted long before Pearl 
Harbor by the secondary-school administrators who were working actively 
with the curriculum problems of the school. This section of the study was 
immediately accepted by these secondary-school people as a well-writtera 
review of the school’s functions and social setting, as they saw them. 

‘Sinice the last third of the book was devoted to Harvard College, it remained 
for the committee to state in the middle third its curriculum proposals for f 
carrying out the noble goals that had been established earlier for the high 
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school. While the earlier section had dealt with the life needs of youth and 
with the areas of living common to them, the curriculum proposals did not 
begin with these. Rather, they began with the existing school subjects that 
have been so common to the schools for so many generations. The curric- 
ulum must remain, according to the Harvard group, a strict subject curric- 
ulum. The samples of these proposals are included here as examples and 
not as a comprehensive summary of the curriculum recommended in the 
book. They follow: 


1. In a four-year high school, three years of English, three of science and 
mathematics, and two of social studies, as a minimum requirement for 
all. For those not going to college “another course in each of the three 
seems nothing short of essential,” and for those who are going to college 
“a deeper knowledge of one or more of the areas is not less so.” 

2. “For example, relatively simple narrative (The Jungle Books, Treasure 
Island, The Odyssey) and poetry of fairly open and uncompacted mean- 
ing will naturally come early” in the English curriculum. 

3. In respect to extracurricular activities — “It is rare that such organiza- 
tions or activities can help develop materially that sense of perspective 
which ordinarily follows only upon the study of instances and ideas 
removed in space, and usually in time as well as in space, from immediate 
experience.” 

4. “Those aspects of mathematics that should be prescribed for all students 
can be mastered by the end of the eighth grade or by the middle of the 
ninth.” 


The Report of the John Dewey Society 
The American High School appeared late in 1946 as the yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society, and represented a three-year study made by eight 
educators who individually have spoken frequently for the school.'* These 
issues were raised as the ones calling for proper solution if the public secondary 
school is to live up to the early promises made for it: 


1. Who shall go to school and for how long? 

2. Shall we equalize educational opportunity for all youth? 

3. What proportionate amount of our national resources shall be spent on children 
and youth and what on old age and security? 

4. Will high schools provide education for the common life? 

5. Shall education be designed primarily to inform youth of their heritage and 
status or shall it become one of the chief forces in improving community life and 
democratic living? 


3 Hollis L. Caswell, editor, Stephen M. Corey, Donald P. Cottrell, Hamden L. Forkner, 
Will French, J. Paul Leonard, Gordon N. Mackenzie, and Harold Spears, The American 
High School, Eighth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1946. 
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6. Will schools provide vocational orientation and preparation? 3 
4. Shall youth be encouraged to seek constantly to climb to the top of the ladcler, 
or shall youth be urged to seek a rung suited to their capacities and interests, spread 
out horizontally, and be rewarded accordingly? i 
8. Will we provide employment for all youth? 3 
g. Will society permit the school to proceed definitely to solve such social issues 
as the problem of racial minorities? 
10. Will secondary education provide opportunity for personal-social advarace= 
ment? 1 
11. Should secondary education assist in modifying the culture? 
12. Should high schools become community educational centers? | 
13. Should high schools become custodial agencies, in the sense of caring for youth 
until the supporting society provides work for them? : 
14. What should be the pattern of organization for secondary education? 


It can readily be seen that most of these are not issues that can be resolved 
by educators alone, but rather are questions of social policy, the answers to 
which must come from the supporting society as well. What America has 
expected of her schools, the public conception of the high school, and the 
employment situation at the moment are factors that limit the attempts of 
schools to serve all American youth to the nth degree. It is reasonable ta 
believe that school administrators and other leaders of the profession must 
take the responsibility for alerting the general public to such issues and in 
pressing ahead for solutions and directions. This list, which has been comm= 
piled from various sections of the report of the John Dewey Society, cam 
stand as a study-approach for any high-school faculty or group of students 
of secondary education concerned with the improvement of the high-school 
situation. Something more than a yes or no answer to each issue is asked, it 
is the how that must be determined. $ 

In its emphasis upon a high-school program built with full consideration 
of the present needs of those being served, the report includes a revealing 
chapter on the developmental tasks of youth, the principal ones outlined © 
and discussed being: (1) coming to terms with their own bodies, (2) learn 
ing new relationships to their age mates, (3) achieving independence from 
parents, (4) achieving adult social and economic status, and (5) acquiring 
self-confidence and a practical and satisfying system of values. Such On- 
cerns of all youth are set out as necessary learnings to be provided for in 
the curriculum. = 


CORE PROGRAM ENDORSED. It was asserted by the committee that (1) there 
are certain common experiences which all youth should have in order to 
take their appropriate place in adult society, and (2) to provide this genera’ 
education it is necessary to have in the students? program a broad core cors e 
which would act as a planning center for his various experiences. Here e 
would be under the direction of a teacher who knows him well thoagh 
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actual work with him. In other words, common learnings in such areas 
as oral and written expression, and citizenship training, would be integrated 
into a common core course directed by a teacher who would assume also 
the guidance responsibility. 

Here is an idea — the core course — that came into our thinking and practice, in a 
timid manner, as early as 1935; its persistence from one national study to another, and the 
promise shown in its occasional trial, mark it as a curriculum approach for the common 
learnings that should be generally adopted by our junior and senior high schools. The 
training asked of the core teacher in the John Dewey study is somewhat 
severe, but should not deter school administrators from adopting the core 
idea. The experience of the author in developing core programs leads him 
to feel that a good percentage of the teachers of many years’ experience in 
the traditional courses will respond enthusiastically to the core idea if proper 
help and leadership are provided on an in-service basis. The principles of 
the plan are discussed in a later chapter in this book. 

In the Society’s report, a clear-cut case for vocational education and work 
experience follows these proposals for general education; and the problems 
of organizing and administering secondary education for all youth are 
anticipated and treated. 


SOCIAL PURPOSES OF THE SCHOOL. This brief summary of the social goals, 
toward which the committee thinks secondary education should be directed, 
is set out in the book: 


1. Secondary education should give primary attention to developing citizens 
competent and willing to make every needed sacrifice to make democracy work for 
all men. 

2. A concomitant of this primary responsibility is the task of developing a consum- 
ing desire for that kind of public behavior toward other nations which produces 
peaceful international relationships. 

3. Secondary education should be committed to teaching youth that we have 
adequate resources to meet the economic and social needs of all our people and that 
these resources must be used for this purpose. 

4. The high school should direct the attention of youth to the fact that successful 
living depends upon adequate personal and public health and to physical fitness for 
employment and for social and family life. 

5. The high school should teach youth that America is committed to an economic 
system of private enterprise, and that this system must be healthy, but government 
regulation is required to insure its serving the public good. 

6. Youth need to learn that all men must work to produce for individual and 
group welfare and that opportunities for work must always be available. 

4. The high school should see that each young person has the knowledge he needs 
to improve his social and economic status to the limit of his capacities. He should 
know that each occupational level carries its own rewards and affords each individual 
an opportunity to enrich his life. He should not strive to rise to levels where he 


cannot succeed. 
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The United States Office of Education and the Prosser Resolution 


For some years now, the United States Office of Education has been con- 
centrating on what it has stated as “the achievement of educational provi 
sions suited to the needs and abilities of each and every individual of high- 
school age.” Through a series of conferences held over the country, to be 
followed by school change sparked by the leadership of that Office, it 
out to achieve in fact the ideal of universal secondary education for 
American youth. ] 


THE PROSSER RESOLUTION. This chain of events, which is treated here as 
one composite study, found its origin in a conference of vocational educators 
in Washington, D. C., June 1, 1945, meeting under the auspices of that 
division of the United States Office of Education. It was the resolutiom of 
Dr. Charles A. Prosser, adopted unanimously by the delegates, which was 
to lead to that Office’s more intensive study of the secondary school. The 
resolution reads as follows: i 


It is the belief of this conference, with the aid of this report in final form, the wo= 
cational school of a community will be able better to prepare 20 per cent of its youth 
of secondary-school age for entrance upon desirable skilled occupations; and that 
the high school will continue to prepare 20 per cent of its students for entrante to 
college. We do not believe that the remaining 60 per cent of our youth of secondary- 
school age will receive the life-adjustment training they need and to which they are 
entitled as American citizens — unless and until the administrators of public edacaq 
tion with the assistance of the vocational education leaders formulate a similar pro- 
gram for this group. 

We therefore request the U. S. Commissioner of Education and the Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education to call at some early date a conference Or a 
series of regional conferences between an equal number of representatives of general 


and of vocational education — to consider this problem and to take such initial steps 
as may be found advisable for its solution, ` 


The U. S. Commissioner of Education followed the suggestion, and there 
were set up five regional conferences and one national conference in which 
were explored the solutions to the problem of the secondary school — namely, 
the problem of not having been able to provide a curriculum that comes to 
grips with the realities of the lives of the youth to be served. Regional COn= 
ferences, to which were called leaders from the fields of vocational education, 
general education, and school administration, were held in 1946 as follows: 
New York City, April; Chicago, June; Cheyenne, September; Sacramento, 
October; and Birmingham, November. The national conference was held 
in Chicago in May, 1947. 

PROCEEDINGS. Without question the regional conferences validated the 
existence of the problem referred to in the resolution. In other words, the 
school systems of the country are eager for somebody to show them what 
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they can do to solve a problem of which they are well aware. As can be 
appreciated, the percentages set out in the original resolution were retracted 
since the groups in question are not so clearly defined. Likewise, the term 
“life-adjustment training’? was extended to represent a general education 
needed by 100 per cent of youth. Dr. Galen Jones, Director, Division of 
Secondary Education, U. S. Office of Education and Dr. Prosser gave the 
keynote addresses at the gatherings. As later reported from Washington, 
it was the consensus of those participating in these regional meetings: 


1. That secondary education today is failing to provide adequately and properly 
for the life adjustment of perhaps a major fraction of the persons of secondary-school 
age 

2. That public opinion can be created to support the movement to provide 
appropriate life-adjustment education for these youth 

3. That the solution is to be found in the provision of educational experiences 
based on the diverse individual needs of youth of secondary-school age 

4. That a broadened viewpoint and a genuine desire to serve all youth is needed 
on the part of teachers and of those who plan the curricula of teacher-training insti- 
tutions 

5. That local resources must be utilized in every community to a degree as yet 
achieved only in a few places 

6. That functional experiences in the areas of practical arts, home and family 
life, health and physical fitness, and civic competence are basic in any program 
designed to meet the needs of youth today 

7. That a supervised program of work experience is a “must” for the youth with 
whom the resolution is concerned 


Although each conference set out (1) to determine who these neglected 
youth are, (2) to state the type curriculum they need, and (3) to show how 
such educational opportunities can be provided, from the reports it is 
apparent that it is still easier to spot the needy youth than to prescribe a 
new curriculum for him, or to make room in the traditional school for such 
a curriculum if it could be found. The consensus of opinion on the seven 
points as listed above is easier to secure than consensus on steps such as 
these that might eventually be necessary if we are to build a functional 
secondary school: 


1. The redirection of the Carnegie unit-and-credit plan 

2. The retooling of the traditional marking system 

3. The adjustment of the subject curriculum to recognize more fully areas 
of living as represented by the life activities of youth and their elders 

4. The use of the school plant as the crossroads of the learning activities 
promoted and supervised by the school staff 

5. The reconsideration of the high-school promotion practices 

6. The provision of a year-round program overlapping with work, camping, 
and similar experiences 
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These six things were not suggested in the regional conferences, nor were 
they a part of the national conference that convened in Chicago for three 
days in May, 1947. However, such obstacles as the following were at least 
realistically pointed out in the Chicago regional conference: (1) many state 
departments not effectively organized to give the needed leadership, (2) too 
large a number still of small school districts, (3) the persistence of the 
objective of college preparation, (4) the continued high prestige of academic 
subjects, (5) the standardization of certain procedures as the Carnegie unit, 
(6) inadequate and inequitable finances, (7) excessive teacher load, (8) in- 
adequacy of teacher training, (9) vested interests of the subject fields, 
(10) reluctance and inability to make use of community resources, and 
(11) the status quo advocates in our society. It remains for teachers and ad- 
ministrators working at the local level to hurdle such obstacles. 


THE GOALS ARE MARKED 

The purposes of the people’s high school demand no further confinement 
of secondary-school educators in smoke-filled conference rooms. The work 
of the nine commissions just discussed will suffice for years. Fully ample 
statements of purposes are posted on the schoolhouse door, as a challenge to 
the teachers who would enter there. As the beginner steps up to the door 
he hears some activity inside, he discovers the beginning of remodeling 
taking place — remodeling that is treated in Chapters 4 to 11 that follow. 
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1. is almost axiomatic in American public affairs that if you do not have 
the answer to a question, the thing to do is to appoint a committee. This 
is standard operating procedure from coast to coast, and from a neighbor- 
hood Kiwanis Club to Congress in Washington. And so it has been with 
educators. In school operation it has been standard procedure right down 
the line — from improving assembly order in Swayzee High School to 
understanding on a nationwide basis what happens to adolescents in grow- 


ing up. 


YOUTH —A DISTINCT POPULATION GROUP 


It is high time that the complexity of growing up be recognized as something more 
troublesome to the boy and the girl than to their elders, as something calling for 
understanding rather than routine committee study. Standard equipment 
for the high-school teacher must include a knowledge of the changes which 
take place in boys and girls during those years. The relationship of the 
complex factors in the girl’s first date bear much more significance to her 
than the relationship of the parts of a complex sentence. 

The entrance of youth into American society as a distinct population 
group has been within our time. Only within the past quarter of a century 
has America been speaking and writing of youth —a collective term mark- 
ing a somewhat nebulous stage of human development between childhood 
and adulthood. Coming noticeably to the public attention for the first 
time during the 1930-1940 depression period, this population group again 
lost itself in the hustle and bustle of the war years when everybody was made 
to feel important by having something meaningful to do. 

During the depression years boys and girls were leaving school to face a 
curt, unsympathetic sign which read, “Youth not needed.” Within a rela- 
tively short period of time our society reversed its position, and America’s 
high-school students were being attracted, many of them before they were 
graduated, by a brilliant sign reading, “Youth wanted for major respon- 

— 7 
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sibility.’ The fact that, within five years, conditions completely outside their control 
can move millions of youth from a position of economic and social insignificance over 
to one of key importance, or vice versa, cannot be overlooked by those who serve in an 
educational or a parental advisory capacity. 

The approach of the educator seems rather clear. When he sets up his 
school procedures he should get his cue from (1) the student he is to serve 
here and now, (2) the society that invests in the school here and now, and 
(3) the interplay of the two. It cannot be said too many times — education 
is a matter of time and place. 

Needless to say, the work of the school and of any teacher must respect 
the total life setting of the ones being served at the moment. When adoles- 
cent boys and girls are busily engaged with important things to do — respon: 
sibilities provided them by their society and accepted as meaningful and 
important to their lives — then such youth do not stand out as a sore thumb 
on the community hand. They do not stand out as a distinct population 
group. Instead, they blend gracefully into the civic and occupational scent, 
into the normal activities of community life. But in such periods as the last 
depression decade, when the shortcomings of the social and economic strut 
ture kept them from doing the important things that it is within their nature 
and maturity to do, then they attract attention. When it is impossible t 
hold a part-time or full-time job, to support a girl friend, to plan for marriage, 
or even to feel the security of a financially adequate home life — then tht 
elders suddenly realize that here is a collective group of young people wh) 
might be called youth, with neither the carefree irresponsibilities of child: 
hood nor acceptance into the rights and responsibilities of adulthood. 

Primitive civilizations did not recognize any break between childhood and fil 
maturity. The boy became the warrior by age fifteen, and the girl by tht! 
had become his mate. There were no careers to prepare for, no intricaté 
system of community life that left out as yet unprepared a class of peopl 
physically and mentally mature. The family unit was self-sufficient, all 
the young learned to do by doing under the direction of the elders. 

But man became more ingenious, and with invention came modern com 
munity life, the division of labor, and the intricacies of an ordered society: 
Man took on stature but what happened to his son? Labor became specia! 
ized, and entry into the skilled trades became regulated by those alread} 
in them. As one lad faced the odds against acceptance into a trade or the 
long period of apprenticeship, another faced the problem of scholastt 
acceptance into a professional school and an even longer period of stud) 
for his occupation. Marriages were postponed in accordance with tht 
delay in reaching self-sufficiency. 

As machines were invented to replace hand workers, the economic emba 
rassment of youth was accentuated. As the span of life was gradually push? 
ahead by the study of health and hygiene, man’s productive years in W 
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occ 41 F>Ational world were lengthened, which meant the postponement of 

' the <xatrance of the newcomer. This mounting dependency of boys and 
girls ‘pon their elders was further accentuated by child labor laws and 
cona p> ullsory school attendance. Adulthood was thus pushed farther and far- 
thex~ from the grasp of the adolescent, and there began to stand out quite 
sharply a period of life unknown to earlier civilizations, a period unknown 
evera to the earlier years of America’s twentieth century — the period we 
haw< Come to speak of as youth. 


THE NATURE OF YOUTH 

Ixa Spite of the demotion that teen-agers have suffered in modern society’s 
higła 157 complex scheme of things, there has been little biological change in 
the Faraman species since the Stone Age. The story told by the biologists is 
that x) the nervous system and the brain are fully grown by age sixteen 
or S@wenteen, (2) in the case of both boys and girls the physical basis of 
repPr©d uction is mature well before twenty, (3) attitudes and habits are 
finaly, fixed in early years, and (4) a person reaches the peak of his develop- 
merrt by age twenty-five.! 

Ira spite of the limited opportunities offered youth by modern society to 
feel ixxportant, all the biological and psychological urges are found in 
modern youth just as they were with his primitive counterpart. That the 
one \~zarred and married at the age the other is now entering the high school 
8 a © © fection on social rather than biological differences. Certain general 
charac teristics of high-school-age boys and girls stand out. 


1. The Desire for Independence 

There comes naturally the feeling of self-assurance, the desire of inde- 
penc erce, This has been true as long as the human race has existed. It 
Pae in spite of the fact that most high-school administrators treat grown 
YOURE, as children by placing teachers to guard them in study halls and 

ase B lies, 
B= teen age, a period corresponding roughly with the high-school years, 
for = ‘ways been one when youth reach out and step out farther and farther 
of cl *©edom, for the right to make their own decisions — in the selection 
> Eh ss, in the use of their leisure time, in the choice of their companions, 


and ł tek eh ; i 

a AN the hundreds of other activities natural to their lives. It is a period 

kelve ‘Youth, without realizing it, attempt once and for all to free them- 
if S £yom that already long period of human infancy. 


the © a period of moving away from close parental care, of wondering if 
Sacher after all can’t be wrong on one or two matters at least. They 


=~ eloping this section the author was helped in his thinking by W. W. Weaver’s 
> “Modern Youth — Retrospect and Prospect,” in The Annals of The American 
7224 of Political and Social Science, November, 1937, p. 1. 
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have ideas of their own and wish to try them out. Those schools and those 
homes in which the adults alone have always been right have the most 
difficulty in understanding and meeting these natural inclinations of youth, 
They act as real obstacles to the growing-up process. 


2. The Desire to be Accepted 


Although not entirely distinctive as an adolescent characteristic, the 
desire to belong, to be accepted, reaches such a state of significance at this 
age that it often means the difference between staying in school and quitting. 
Group pressures supersede parental influence quite frequently when dif 
ferences come up. 

The high-school student wants to be respected by his group, his asso- 
ciates, for something that he can do fairly well. Some crave more than others 
the satisfaction, the feeling of importance, that a uniform, an automobile, 
or a pay envelope will give them. The students who make the better marks 
are receiving their satisfactions in school; it is those who receive poor marks 
who are most apt to drop school early to seek success elsewhere. Thost 
who make the teams usually feel an acceptance. The failure to feel impor 
tant in the socially accepted activities may turn some to gain attention 
through unsocial action. 


3. Achieving Proper Social Relationships 


Even though a high-school student may have grown up with his class- 
mates through the earlier years, there comes with adolescence a new jockey: 
ing for true relationship with one’s mates. Part of it is due to the new inde 
pendence from family that is felt, an independence that is wanted without 
loss of parental approval of action. The responsibility of choosing compa 
ions and similar actions calling for decisions proper to the group are real 
tasks in growing up. The parent who didn’t question the companions of 
her ten-year-old, may be greatly concerned about those companions si 
years later. 

This jockeying for group approval involves the selection and wearing 
of clothes, attitudes toward study and how much one dares earn good marks 
the spending of spare time after school, language habits, and the type d 
part-time job one dares hold. It involves learning the rights and respons 
bilities in the relationships with his own sex as well as with the opposite se% 
Many a teacher fails regularly in his appreciation of the group pressure tha! 
operates with the high-school student. This is no wonder, for so often the 
student who is experiencing that pressure doesn’t fully appreciate it hims¢ 
— nor do his parents. 

This achievement of proper group status involves the acceptance of one’ 
physical make-up, which again is not an easy matter for many youth. The 
eleven-year-old boy who becomes infatuated with the ripple in his arm the! 
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he refers toas “my muscle” may at sixteen face personal frustration because 
of lack of normal bodily size. The girl who at eleven may never have been 
awa * <= of it, at sixteen creates anxiety over a faulty complexion. Are such 
things the concern of the school? 


4. A Set of Values 
JRA addition to these pressures that are felt by most youth, there are other 
n TOSS ©n needs that must be met if satisfactory adulthood adjustments are 
tade. There is the whole matter of proper values as a guide to behavior. 


Besi Sais : ‘ 

a des providing an opportunity in the curriculum and the guidance pro- 
tp for the individual student to clarify his own set of life values, the 
rie needs to give help to him as he tests it out in group situations. What 


ice we sensible and reasonable in a conference may be difficult to prac- 
of lit * th the gang on the week end. How a youth develops his philosophy 
alla => his code of ethical values, needs to be appreciated by the school and 
Tp © aid given. ; 

WS as high-school youth move from childhood toward adulthood, they 
elp in achieving maturity, citizenship, occupational efficiency, and 
reor Xtmembership. These are curriculum matters calling for the extensive 
A Rrization of secondary education into a modern school. Two of the 
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best summaries of this struggle of the adolescent to grow up are found in: 
(1) “Scientific Study of Developing Boys and Girls Has Set up Guideposts,” 
Chapter 4, General Education in the American High School, Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company; and (2) “The Developmental Tasks of Youth,” 
Chapter 5, The American High School, New York: Harper and Brothers. 
They include the best thinking of Robert Havighurst, Daniel Prescott, 
Fritz Redl, and Stephen Corey on the subject. 


THE WARTIME SITUATION 


A sad commentary on modern civilization is that only in wartime is there the full 
acceptance of youth into a socially and economically significant position in the community 
life. This has been true in America for thirty-five years. The full responsi- 
bilities of citizenship and maximum contribution to the welfare of the state, 
and the full obligation of carrying one’s share of the work of the state, were 
felt by American youth during the war as never before this century. How 
educational needs shift with the times was demonstrated by the contrasting 
depression and war periods. 

Square root and the unknowns X and Y had meant nothing to ninety-five out ofa 
hundred of the 1930-1940 graduates in their everyday activities. The senior who 
faced unemployment after graduation back in those depression days didn’t 
need more mathematics or more of the theory of Ohm’s law. The wheel 
of our technical world were idle, and engineers were going at a dime a dozen. 
Mathematics would have given him neither the technical ability to move the 
wheels that were idle because of man’s inability to cope with his intricate 
social machinery, nor the mental discipline or power to think himself throug! 
a depression that had stumped his elders — elders who by and large had 
taken their schooling in the days when the theory of mental discipline wa 
the theme song and when algebra and geometry were required of all. 

But with the coming of war, the demands of technical military warfare 
immediately placed more mathematics courses on a functional basis fot 
the moment; and not only did schools encourage such courses, but the boys 
applied themselves to this work beyond expectation. They saw mathe 
matics as leading to the ability to pilot a bomber, to navigate a boat, oF to 
qualify for V-12 or some other specialized training in the service school: 
In other words, they saw mathematics as a part of their everyday expt 
riences and thereby interest was enhanced. 

Thus student needs and interests, and consequently curricular offering 
and emphasis, shift with the times. While engineers were walking the streci 
a few years before, they were at a premium during the war. We were nol 
complaining of a shortage of doctors and nurses in 1940, but we were soo 
thereafter. We didn’t need bomber pilots and gunners in 1940, but we ¢ 
soon thereafter. Some of youth’s needs are the normal developmental nee 
that persist throughout the ages, but others are those that come and go W! 
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the times. Any school program must respect time and place. The larger social 
settixass of education, as seen in the differences among countries, must be 
corasiciered. 


THE SOCIAL SETTING OF AMERICAN YOUTH 
State and Individual 


Ana educational system takes its cue from the society that it serves, which 
in turn sees its educational needs in terms of its conception of the individual. 
Rooted in a particular culture is its conception of the individual. Standing 
out above the mosaic of such conceptions existing in the world are two 
maj@x and divergent views of the relationship of the individual to his society. 
The emocratic state exists for the sake of the individuals who compose it, 
and its ends are determined by those of the individual; while the totalitarian 
slate @xists for its own sake, and is made up of individuals whose action is 
always to be bent toward, and judged in terms of, the welfare of the 
state. 

’ In the particular view of the individual held is seen not only the expe- 
rence of the race but the hopes of the future. Within our time we have 
Seera_ h ow, in such states as Germany, Italy, Japan, Spain, and Russia, the 
individual was used as merely an instrument for the attainment of the state’s 
ends. Duty, and not liberty, is the highest ethical value in the totalitarian 
state. The individual is brought up through a strongly centralized educa- 
tonal program to believe that there are others better fitted to lead than 
he, ard that in turn he is to be thankful for the security offered by these 
kaders who have usurped the power, or who have come by it in ways other 
piera through the popular will of the people at the polls. The U.S.S.R. has 
pxcwely attacked the cultural experience of its people as it has sought a 
new Culture through strong state action penetrating deeply the life and 
thos ht of the individual. Propaganda through the schools and a curriculum 
ngA Ly, maintained from the central source are significant in this drive of 
ame €Stalitarian leaders of the Russian state. 

. „>At actual school practice will depend upon such conceptions of the 
whee a Sual has likewise been seen r n 2 ek ay eee ee 
biie existence has been logical an planned, t e schools emphasize a 
Being al training of the mind, those passing up to higher education always 
ibe S Skimmed from the masses by means of rigid examinations.) In Eng- 
his ie Where the true Englishman is seen as one who practices ah play in 
the \VSxryday life, character education through “playing the game” has been 
lengez, ed feature of secondary education. And, as has been treated at 
aus in other chapters, the American secondary school has had ee in 
in th. Qn with the average American’s conception of the individual’s place 
S life of the country. 
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Social Intelligence 

Individual behavior does not necessarily indicate social intelligence. And 
even though it has been noted that one’s intelligence is actually always a 
social matter, yet individual intelligence does not necessarily assure social 
intelligence of the proper sort. Social intelligence means a social conscious- 
ness on the part of the individual. It calls for deliberate training through 
organized education. 

When we speak of a program of citizenship training we are speaking of 
developing the individual personality, but doing so in relationship to the 
social good. Such a program is no simple matter, for the learner’s culture 
is already loaded with ready-made patterns for behavior — customs, mores, 
taboos, beliefs, faiths, habits, ideals, values. The crystallization of patterns 
has meant laws to guide action. This already active, interacting environ- 
ment of the high-school youth has led the modern curriculum planner to 
point out that the teacher needs to know more about American life itself, 
even if such appreciation comes at the expense of training in his particular 
subject field. 

Individual intelligence may be developed to an advanced degree of clever 
action, and yet have no sound social purpose behind it. A clever scientist 
or a clever national leader, lacking worthy social values, may devote his 
energies to the destruction of mankind. Social intelligence can be built, 
else there would be little excuse for schools. Building intelligence for service 
in respect to a worthy social goal is the duty of organized education. 

To build social intelligence need not mean intellectual regimentation 
as it is practiced in the totalitarian countries, but rather the fullest possible 
development of individual personality. The form that organized education 
takes in content and method is the field force that plays upon native intelli- 
gence. We must encourage the growing respect for individual personality 
in the American high school. 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


Democracy, above all other forms of social-political organization, carries 
the challenge to create a better culture. Schools must be free to help lead 
the way. The extension of human values demands constructive experience 
of the creative and intelligent sort. Organized secondary education must 
show youth how they can better avail themselves of their culture — in the 
light of proper values. Cultural continuity is served by education, for society 
is affected by the outlooks, attitudes, and expectations set up in the indi- 
vidual. Education, if social intelligence is to result, must provide equip: 
ment that will mean not only insight in respect to social problems, bv! 
values that will drive to action. 

As youth seek to free themselves from the close controls of their elders, in the develop 
ment of their own capacity for maturity, such freedom to decide and to behave must 
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be <z7zchored into proper values for living — and in our case values for living in a 
derzoc7alic society. Schools can establish such values through practice in democracy. 

ÆA rracrica, organized education must recognize, lacks a continuous reinter- 
pre ta tion and reconstruction of beliefs and institutions. The social organiza- 
tiora that served an agrarian or pioneer age is found wanting in today’s 
hig In 157 complex industrial society. The American tradition of rugged indi- 
vidua lism, that meant so much in the pioneer days of new land and frontier 
prorraise, now flickers as a candle flame before the hurricane of complex 
int@x-clependence. How can its values be preserved through adjustment to 
a Ctirrent situation? Inside the schoolhouse, removed as it has been from 
the social confusion, that highly individualistic flame has been shielded by 
Corxi}>Stitive practices that have pitted students of unequal ability against 
eacha ther at every opportunity. The school still seeks the means of encour- 
agixa = initiative, integrity, and individuality, without doing so at the expense 
of other students. 


Meeting Obligations 

Gra dually schools are assuming social obligations. There has always been 
much talk of training for citizenship, especially since the cardinal principles 
fror 3, but there still exists a broad gap between actual school practice 
and this social function. The compartmentalizing of interests and fixed 
standards in society are obstacles to the free use of intelligence for human 
well-being, and tend to keep the school program static. 

ES © Posed innovations that would liberate individual intelligence for the 
Socal good, and that would replace formal practices with content and 
method social in aim, find opposition in forces that are treated repeatedly 
inthis book. Without reviewing them here, it can be said that throughout 
a S£ these obstacles to change there runs a thread of complacency, a blind 
faiths ina supernatural turn for the better. Public faith, long having inter- 
WE en privileges into its concept of secondary education, still persists in 
LC of any misapprehensions on the part of the educator, to look to the 
highs School to furnish youth an economic-status equipment for modern 
pecan life, the general social function of the school having to no marked 
dsree been appreciated by either the lay or the professional body. 

The concept of the community-school, treated here in Chapters 6, 7, 
a > indicates the attempt of an ever-increasing number of schools to 
a the curriculum into the actual social and economic life of the com- 
on ity, Open-mindedness needs to be brought into contact with informa- 
to ‘he ad proper social values in the schools. For the individual to be able 

TNK for himself with respect to the common good is an American ideal 


that $ 5 plac A 
need Reed not fear indoctrination. This emphasis upon social intelligence 
only Ta ot detract from the school’s obligation to the individual. In fact, 


ough the education of the individual may any democratic society 
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expect to progress; only as the individual develops may social improvement 
be promoted. 

À close study of the cultural setting of a nation will reveal the fine dis: 
tinctions in social pattern that account for the variations in school programs 
from one nation to another. For instance, in the Republic of Chile there 
is vested in the Ministry of Education the right to change the curriculum 
of all schools in the state by administrative decree. This accepted pattem 
of governmental administration is a limiting factor in a secondary school’s 
attempt to teach the principles of co-operative planning, thought, and action! 


Our National Belief 

To speak of social intelligence as the goal of organized education is to 
speak of a true appreciation of American democracy. That this country 
in peacetime often takes its blessings for granted, that the educational pro- 
gram has failed to emphasize adequately practice in democratic principles, 
and that there is always in this closely interwoven world a power actively 
engaged to destroy the rights of the individual — can be accepted without 
elaboration. 

As the student of secondary education sets out to refashion the school 
by injecting a maximum of democratic values and practices into it, he has 
at hand any number of manifestos reviewing the meanings of the Americal 
way of life. Particularly worthy of the consideration of any teacher, as he 
reviews his own beliefs, is the pamphlet Democracy and Education in the Curre 
Crisis, issued by the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


TIME AND PLACE 


The time — now; the place — the people’s high school at the crossroads 
American life, in any neighborhood, suburban community, hamlet, 0 
township. 

The task — (1) understanding the imperative needs of youth, which afte! 
all are real, everyday needs, appearing in the setting of American democracy) 
and (2) offering a school program in keeping with these needs. Preparing 
for curriculum reorganization is a must that comes to every high-school sta 


o 


2 It was the author’s privilege to direct a staff of twelve educators from our country wht 
served in Chile for a year (1945-46) as advisers to the Chilean Ministry of Education # 
the reform of secondary schools there. The program was a co-operative program S 
two countries, initiated by the United States Office of Inter-American Afairs. 


Chezgoter PREP aR IN Gr OR 
5 CURRICULUM 
ae REORGANIZATION 


A- present-day high-school teachers and principals continue to try to 
cCrąxxaæ into the high-school curriculum all the newly proposed subjects that 
are xa the instructional market, and to do so without gracing the garbage 
pat ~~rith an equal amount of the traditional stock on hand, they would do 
well to hark back to the wisdom of Benjamin Franklin. He, too, set out to 
prow ice a modern secondary-school curriculum, just two hundred years 
48> 5 <=and as he meditated his problem he concluded — As to their studies it 
woel be well if they could be taught everything that is useful, and everything that is 
OMNz772—nial. But art is long and their time is short. It is therefore proposed, that they 
karzz z ose things that are likely to be most useful and more ornamental. 


USEFUL OR ORNAMENTAL? 
= teachers and principals sit in their curriculum workshops, sorting over 
a co, | cumulation from the past, attempting to pick out that which is most 
is ee 1 and that which is more ornamental, they must soon determine which 
3X < important to the high-school youth today — 


To find out what’s under the cover of Scott’s Ivanhoe, or to find out 
“~~ hat’s under the cover of Ford’s Mercury? 

To be able to recognize a gerund, or to be able to recognize a 
A Astributor? 

To repair the weak construction of a complex sentence, or to repair 
Re weak construction of a complex relationship in one’s home? 

To be able to date the Battle of Hastings, or to be able to date the 
saptain of the football team? 

To prove in geometry that a straight line is the shortest distance 
Beween two points, or to prove in human relationships that the shortest 
Bian is directly between the two parties concerned, and not through a 

ird party? 

To recognize a split infinitive, or to recognize a split personality? 

To be able to recite the pronouns that rightly govern the accusative 

eared 
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in German, or to be able to recite the forces that falscly accuse the 
Congress in Washington? 

To conjugate a verb in the workbook of a classroom, or to use the 
verb in a forceful defense of his classmate’s rights in a group situation? 

To find the unknowns in an algebraic equation, or to find the 
unknowns in his occupational equation? 

To understand Ohm’s law, or to understand the law of supply and 
demand? 

To spend six weeks on The Tale of Two Cities, or to spend six weeks 
on the tale of his own city? 

To value the questions that the teacher assigns each day, or to ques 
tion the values that one’s classmate practices each day in skipping 
school to avoid those questions? 


Yes, as to their studies, it would be well if they could be taught everything 
that is useful, and everything that is ornamental. But art is even longer 
than in Franklin’s day, and their time is even shorter. It is therefore proposed, 
that they learn only those things that are likely to be most useful. 


THE CURRICULUM APPROACH 
1. Where are we? 

2. Where do we want to go? 

3. How will we get ihere? 


These are the three questions that must be answered by curriculum 
workers who expect to move the secondary school down off the hill and on 
into the life of the community that supports it. The first is relatively easy 
to answer, but it is extremely difficult for many people to realize that it 
is not also the place we want to go. Where we want to go has been pretty 
well agreed upon by most secondary-school leaders ever since 1918, but 
it is the third — how to get there — that causes the differences of opinions 
that causes opposing camps to be pitched. 

Curriculum planning should be no stranger to a teacher, not even toa 
beginning teacher. The questions involved and the search for their answe® 
must become common to all teachers. 

The first question calls for only a short review of our present subject 
curriculum. Although entire books have been written on the philosophy 
and purposes of secondary education, the second question will be like- 
wise dismissed with a summary of two or three pages. The remainder d 
this chapter, as well as a number of those to follow, must be devoted to the 
question How will we get there? In American secondary education, it 1s th 
implementation of our worthy intentions that always causes us the dif 
culties. As was discussed in Chapter 3, commission after commission sels 
out to treat the ills of the American secondary school. but once they hav 
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stat<]}<1 ‘those shortcomings they run into extreme difficulties in bringing 
for-~~7 == xd a blueprint for the new school. It is never drawn to scale. Or it 
docs x= "t follow the specifications of the public — the people’s high school, a 
sec <>x2 Clary school for all American youth. 


WHERE ARE WE? 

Eir rly entrenched in the public mind, in the teacher-training institutions, 
anci i 99.44 per cent of America’s 28,000 high schools, stands the subject 
curr ze ze dum — fortified on either side by complacency and sentimental faith. 
In Fa very description of its major features are openly revealed the limita- 
toras that have marked it as the popular target of the current uprising: 


1. “he field of knowledge — the culture to be studied — is broken down 
ī ra to subject fields, each of which is further organized into innumerable 
<mne-semester or one-year sections, each usually calling for five periods 
= week of classroom attention by the student. This particular organiza- 
tion of knowledge goes back to the work of Aristotle. 

2. SS wabjects are endorsed as bodies of content to be covered for mastery, 
= xad for which successful coverage the student is to receive compensation 
2x2 marks and credits to be applied toward graduation. 

3. SS -xabjects are arranged in vertical compartments, according to subject 
£i<—1d, there being little if any relationship of one to another. The student 
St uidies five or six subjects each day, putting out of his mind the subject 
<€ the last hour as the passing-bell sends him into the classroom of the 
xt, 

£ “Ehe subject fields are commonly organized by departments for the 

SA ke of emphasis and specialization. The fields, and thus the depart- 

Xx ents, found in a high school of above average size are English, social 

SCruidies, mathematics, science, foreign languages, commerce, home 

=< onomics, industrial arts, art, music, and physical education. Rural 

S< bools add agriculture. 

=a each subject field there is a vertical sequence of subjects, supposedly 

*"= presenting a logical difficulty progression. For instance, in mathe- 

XXa atics the order reads: beginning algebra, plane geometry, higher al- 

S&S bra, solid geometry, and trigonometry. So great is the faith in this 

Aa ficulty progression that many schools in administering such depart- 

TAa ents as English look upon failure on one grade level as lack of prep- 

=> ation for taking the subject in the next grade — regardless of general 

6, a2 aturity of the student. 

TD re subject curriculum has encouraged the high-school staff to expect 
Su entering students to come with an ability in fundamental academic 

ills and habits sufficient to enable them to master the subjects set 
>t for them at the grade level in question. It has encouraged teachers 
es think of readiness for high school in these. terms rather than in terms 


on 
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of chronological age and social maturity. Under the subject curriculum, 
low ability in such areas as reading or computation would mark an 
entrant as “unprepared” for high school. 


. Progression through high school, under the regime of the subject cur 


riculum, has been conceived not as a natural maturity progression 
meaning the same number of years there for all, but, rather, as a com 
stant struggle of the pupil to amass the marks and the credits in subject 
attainment necessary to lift himself from one grade level to the nex, 
and eventually to graduation. 


. In the organization of the school by departments, the loyalty of the 


teacher to his particular department, and the endeavor of the depart 
ment head to further its interests, have tended to widen the gap between 
subject fields. The department head is selected for his ability in hb 
specialized field, rather than for a broad point of view. 


. An idea for a new offering is much more apt to be accepted by a schod 


if it fits an existing subject department. For instance, global geography 
was readily accepted by many schools because it fit the social studi 
department; but consumer education has for years been given the coli 
shoulder because it suggests no natural departmental classification. 
Since the subject curriculum was organized around a logical classifica 
tion of early cultures, rather than around the life activities of the learner 
incentive for study has been sparked with a system of marks, honor 
and credits. It may be said that such extrinsic satisfactions can result 
in concentrated effort of many students, but once the final demands d 
the course are met, the knowledges maintained up to this point hawt 
served that purpose and often hold little further meaning for the student 
For instance, for most students, the literature and the history studied it 
high school seldom carry over into continued life interests in such 
fields. 

Curriculum revision under this plan has often meant curriculum add 
tion. Another elective, or an elective moved up to the position ofi 
required course, is a common operation in reorganizing a curriculum by 
subject fields. When the best thought in the field of English endorse 
more functional and creative courses, such as dramatics and journalist 
these were added as electives without replacing or altering any of 
existing more formal courses in English. 

The subject curriculum gets its continued life from the college prepat 
tory institution, since higher education is organized on the same s 
ieee field plan, and vested interests are well entrenched in these hight 
institutions. ' 
This organization of knowledge for the younger generation brings vil 
it the related formalities of daily lessons and timetables, daily 2987 


f dail 


ments, and questions and answers, ‘This classroom approach (o 
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<4 sages is in harmony with the original organization of knowledge that 
wv as begun by Aristotle. 

14. “T he fixed subject curriculum encourages teachers and administrators 
t look upon subjects as absolutes which must be mastered by the stu- 
<i —nts before they can pass on to the next grade. In this approach there 
is every invitation to bend the student to the curriculum rather than to 
bend the curriculum to the student. 


THE PASSING OF MENTAL DISCIPLINE 
The Ancient Theory 

‘I~ We] subject curriculum has long carried with it a public faith in hidden 
valua<—s of certain subjects —in their ability to do something for the student 
reg =a 1c less of the degree of his interest in or need of such subjects. It can be 
saict = Eat the subject curriculum has received much of its strength from such 
edia<= a tional fallacies as the theories of mental discipline and transfer of 
traira irag, 

T` modern behavior-psychology leaves no place for the old mind-psy- 
chelory. Mental discipline as a theory was in keeping with the traditional 
dua Lis of mind and body — the mind in control of the body, and reached 
its Pre yday when the curriculum was represented by the formal classroom 
Prossa m consisting of the cultural heritage selected and logically organized 
by acA ults to be appreciated and mastered by the pupils — regardless of 
cap E> ilities and destinations. If the pupil failed to absorb, a natural 
t€)> 22 Aer of the teacher was that he was lazy or incapable, of the parent, that 
he Rhad not been taught how to study or that he was distracted by the extra- 
CUr C x ular life of the school. 

ST erzi training was assigned to the early high school as a feature of the program 
ieee zve from the task assigned to the elementary school. One early superintendent 
&PI-Sss sed it this way: 
send our children through the lower-grade schools as a matter of course; to 
ber would be to defraud them. But to send them through High School should 
aE =ardcd as a privilege rather than a duty. The instruction of the former they 
the q ave; it is our high privilege that they may have ell the Superior advantages of 

Atter. It is just here that the mistake is made which brings discredit upon the 


do less 


h ‘ ues : 
ae and disappointment to parents, A sharply defined line divides the High 
a from those below it. Its studies open into broader fields and require a severer 
Sic discipline. Its pupils must understand this, or it is useless to send them 

A Misguided Faith 
sub= “= Te has too long been held a general faith that a particular body of 
i te SS ts assures preparation for life, that schooling is mental training, that 
Pe *2< hester, New Hampshire (Superintendent Joseph G. Edgerly’s statement), Annual 


7 = of the Public Schools, 1874, p. 20. 
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education is something that is done to the mind. Experimental psychology 
has exposed the doctrine of mental discipline and has revealed as scien- 
tifically unacceptable a strict interpretation of transfer of training, showing 
that hard subjects cannot be endorsed as mind-trainers — that one cannot 
depend upon geometry, Latin, or any other so-called hard subject for 
strengthening his reasoning, memory, or any other so-called mental faculty 
in preparation for facing such after-school problems as getting married, 
buying and paying for an automobile, and losing one’s job. 

Mental power available for use in other life situations is not so simply 
developed as this educational fallacy would have it seem. Practice in a 
specific field results primarily in facility in that field alone, it was demon 
strated years ago by Thorndike and others, the transfer to other activities 
usually being slight or negligible. In keeping with these findings it was 
revealed that no set of subjects taken in high school better prepares a pupil 
for college than any other. In spite of high-school curriculum practices 
often indicating otherwise, the mind is not made up of faculties such as 
attention, will power, judgment, memory, and reason, to be strengthened 
by particular subjects. As F. M. Rich so well expressed this exposé: 


A college-bred gentleman who has memorized the vocabulary of half a dozen 
languages cannot remember a list of errands or a dinner order for a table full of 
people, any better than the illiterate but intelligent stage driver or waiter with no 
mental discipline but with experience. 

A professor of mathematics, highly trained in logical reasoning in his subject, does 
not think his way through a balky automobile or a defective plumbing system any 
better than a clear-headed farmer who has never got beyond the rule of three. 

The mathematics student may be able to reason out new problems in mathematics 
through the help of old ones, but in doing so he is not made any more logical about 
inheritance taxes, higher criticism, or learning to sail a boat.? 


And he could very well have added — We know that a graduate student 
may develop a keen observation of elements in the chemistry laboratory, 
but his power of observation in respect to the clothes that his wife wears, 
the decorations she places in the home, and the little things upon which 
happy family relationships’ depend may remain exceedingly low. If fact 
instead of a transfer of training, the improvement of observation in the one 
area may seem to injure observation in the other, 


The Believing Public 


The surprising and disconcerting thing about the exposure of these fallacies 
of education is that, although the truth has been discovered for years, there S 
an apparent ignorance of, or lack of concern for, the facts. Often the layman, 
the beginning high-school teacher, the high-school curriculum, or the collegé 
admissions office may reflect this disregard of educational research. That 


2F, M. Rich, Journal of Education, November, 1939. 
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the graduate of the college, in matters outside the actual subject fields that 
he has studied, is no more capable than the unschooled person of equal 
intelligence and experience is a blow that American faith in schooling of the 
old order has refused to take. 

The local school administrator who would prepare his community for a 
general reorganization of the secondary school could do no better than to 
begin with an attack upon the faith in these ancient doctrines. Most crit- 
icism of emerging promising school procedures, whether from the layman 
or the teacher, tie back into some phase of this theory of mental discipline. 
One thing is certain, the curriculum reformist is going to be misunderstood 
and plagued by these fallacies until the simple truth is publicly accepted. 
If the general public is to appreciate the fact that learning is growth rather than an 
additive process dealing with mind training, the school personnel itself must first appre 
ciate the true situation and assume the responsibility for passing on the news. 


The Fallacy of Selection 


One of the bugaboos behind this false thinking has been the “fallacy of 
selection.” Because one who took Latin in school has succeeded in after- 
school life, it is often concluded that Latin “did the trick,” thus again paying 
homage to the mental discipline theory. Of course, the truth of the matter 
has been that selection of students operates in the case of such a subject, the 
subject of Latin itself demanding good intelligence and certain qualities of 
perseverance and concentration of the student who would succeed at it. 
Such a subject selects the more intelligent students in the first place. He who 
is able to succeed in Latin has the intelligence that will quite likely enable 
him to succeed at after-school work calling for similar intelligence, perse- 
verance, and concentration. 

As for Latin as a transfer agent, those who would attest that through Latin 
a student may improve his use of English more than those students not 
taking it, must still answer whether this is a sound economy of school time 
Today we believe that if the student needs A, he should take A directly, 
rather than to be taught B in the hope that it will carry over to an improve 
ment in A. If one is in Cleveland and wants to get to New York, it is true 
that he can go by the way of Chicago; but common sense indicates that he 
will get to New York more quickly if he goes directly East from Cleveland: 
Improved usage of the English language is best handled through the prop* 
study of and practice in that language. 


Transfer Possibilities 


Although psychologists have turned their backs completely upon the 
mental discipline theory and the transfer theory as originally advanced it 
close connection with the endorsement of hard subjects, they do not relin 
quish all faith in transfer possibilities. To deny transfer completely woul 
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be zaixnost the same as denying the school any value as preparation for sub- 
seq went living. The teacher is invited to be reasonable in his expectations 
of Enis teaching, to be aware of what he wishes students to carry over or to 
trax1Sfer from their work with him to other life situations, and to work toward 
such ends. 

Tdeals, beliefs, attitudes, and generalizations are getting psychology’s nod 
of a p> proval as having transfer possibilities, but needless to say, sound edu- 
caticrxnal thought expects nothing automatic in this respect. The modern 
thiza king, in respect to transfer, ties into the thought that the purpose must 
be the learner’s. Relationships between situations, identical elements in the 
leax-x2 img experience and the experience to which the learning is to transfer, 
the learners awareness of such relationships, and his desire to carry some- 
thira from one to the other are pointed out as possible keys to the teacher 
wh© wants to make his work socially effective. Orata’s Theory of Identical 
Elezzzeruls stands as an interesting treatment of transfer possibilities. 


AN EDUCATIONAL DISCORD: ENDS AND MEANS 


Et xnuust be honestly recognized that the secondary-school educator is quite 
inconsistent today in setting his goals and in establishing his practices for 
reaCh ing them. The inconsistency is that ever since the cardinal principles 
of sec Ondary education appeared in 1918, the goals of the high-school pro- 
§'axx2 have been stated in terms of what people do in the world, but the cur- 
ricca lta — the means provided for arriving at such goals — has been organ- 
ized x2 ot on the basis of what people do in the world, but rather on the basis 
fa gical organization of the culture of the past. 


Ineffectual Practices 


That educational aims are at variance with actual practice shows up in 
almost all areas of study. Citizenship as a major objective of secondary edu- 
Aon implies that we would set up the best training program possible to 
Maeve the goal, one true to our knowledge that people learn by doing and 
pa ivic consciousness is established by practice in civic action to clinch 
ae WVA lues emphasized in study and discussion. It is rationalizing if we think 
cine <itizenship is taught through our typical social studies program, for 
os rogram ignores practice in civic action and resorts to the easier class- 
ay =assign-study-recite process. i i 
haps curriculum fails when it emphasizes history alone. The study of what 

©<ned to men in the past is not enough. It ignores the civic life of the 
Ta S*xt in his own school, home, and community situations as having any 
goo = g on the goal of training for citizenship. ae exalts right answers and 
aro marks in the classroom rather than right actions and good citizenship 
ratix, the school and the community. A student can continue to get A 
SS in a social studies class, and at the same time can violate school regu- 
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lations and otherwise reveal no feeling of civic responsibility about the 
school. His unsocial action outside the classroom will never bring him to 
trial in the social studies classroom. 

An amusing curriculum byplay takes place continuously in connection 
with these two incompatibles: (1) the functional aims of secondary educa- 
tion and (2) the formal subject curriculum. New subjects are developed 
in relationship to the modern functional aims of the school, and are then 
injected into the old subject array that was originally developed on the 
earlier academic and nonfunctional approach. For example, a school 
develops courses in aeronautics, driver training, and family relationships, 
because they reflect life activities, and it then sets them up in the curriculum 
beside such courses as history and grammar. 


Local Studies Reveal Shortcomings 
This leads us back to our discussion in Chapter 2. Among the studies that 
can be made by any local school in an attempt to judge the effectiveness of 
its curriculum, are these: 


1. Study the holding-power of the school, by tracing one by one the students 
who enter the high school, to see how many are held until graduation, 
to determine what actually happens to each who leaves before gradua- 
tion, and to determine the causes of leaving. 

2. Of each graduating class, the school should complete, within a half year 
after the class leaves, a survey of the adjustment distribution of those 
youth in various life endeavors. What percentage went to colleges, and 
which colleges? What percentage to other schools? What percentage into 
occupations, and which? How many into marriage and homemaking? 

3. A study, beyond this distribution in areas of life activity, could be made 
to determine success in these endeavors, thus having another check on 
the school curriculum. 

4. Study the success of each department, as revealed by the distribution of 
marks by the teachers in the department. 

5. In the case of those students who leave school before graduating, study 
such items as the general intelligence and the economic background of 
the family of each, to determine if the subject-centered school practices 
economic and intellectual selection. 

6. Make a job-opportunity survey of the community to determine how the 
workers are distributed in the various types of work, and to measure the 
instructional efforts of the school against the occupational realities of 
the community outside. 


BEGINNING CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 


Curriculum study and reorganization in a high school may very well 
begin with such studies as those just suggested. In any case, it must beg!? 
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where the curriculum and the teachers now are. Blind faith cannot long 
encd are the penetrating light of honest research. 

E4issb-school curriculum revision of recent years has revealed a gradual 
deppar ture from the strict subject curriculum that was described by the 
twelve points above. In this departure certain signposts have marked the 
extera t of the progress, certain terms that can best be used in describing 
the xx2ovement. 


Subject Mergers 

Sua bject mergers, sometimes called fusion, represent the absorption of 
certain courses by others, in an attempt to reduce the number of courses in 
a sua ject field. This has resulted from the pressure exerted by an ever- 
increasing number of offerings in the high school. The merging of ancient, 
me<iicval, and modern histories into a one-year world history course, and 
the xrrerger of civics, sociology, and economics into the American problems 
coarse are representative of this fusion principle. This practice can hardly 
be t@x-med a departure from the subject curriculum. Rather, it represents 
Op©x-A tion within the existing pattern. 


Integration 
The tem integration has commonly been injected in this and other related 
att=3 pts to market a number of former subjects in a combination package 
under a new trade name. Psychologists have suggested that it is better to 
think ofa personality being integrated rather than to use the term for subject 
matter, A still better reason for not using it as a descriptive title of curriculum 
plama Xa irg is that it has never been descriptive. It has been used to describe 
t100 Xx. any different forms of courses. 
Aracators have difficulty in talking to each other about their practices. 
So Sosy have such terms as correlation, integration, and core curriculum 
peta tased that the plight of curriculum planners at times has resembled 
pe Plight of the laborers who were constructing the Tower of Babel. Prac- 
Me Are more significant than labels, but after all, the intelligence of the 
por) is dependent upon name-calling that is consistent. 


Correlation 

©Prrelation represents an attempt to relate one existing subject field to 
"othe x, by creating some common strands or bridges of interest and rela- 
i ip to run horizontally between the fields. This approach accepts the 
ane Srn of the subject curriculum, but represents an attempt to overcome 
Af Pa E its most serious indictments, the lack of relationship within the pattern 

œ © Student goes from subject to subject. r r 
© of the most common examples of correlation in the high schools 
Sen that of United States history and American literature, the two 
St contents being rearranged chronologically so that a certain period 


has 
subje, 
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may be treated at the same time in both courses for the student. Occasion- 
ally the two courses have been combined into a double-period course, taught 
by a single teacher who is experienced in both fields. More commonly, the 
work is handled as two separate classes, the two teachers planning their 
work together to accomplish the correlation. 


SCHEDULING FOR CORRELATION 
For two or three teachers to engage in the effective correlation of the work 
of their respective classes, it is first necessary that the students be scheduled 
so that the class that goes to teacher A remains intact for teacher B, and for 
teacher C if there is the third teacher in the program. 
CORRELATIVE INSTRUCTION. Among the schemes that have been developed 
was that at San Jose High School in California, where English, social studies, 
and science were correlated for the entering tenth-grade students. A closer 
union of guidance and instruction, as well as a closer relationship among 
studies, was provided. The accompanying diagram, Figure 3, illustrates the 
manner of scheduling two of the six blocks which embraced the entire 
entering low tenth-grade class one fall. 


Block Scheduling of the Basic Course of English, Social Studies, Science 


BLOCK TEACHER ADVISORY PERIODS 
NO: SECTION First Second Third Fourth  Fifth-Sixth 
Perch S EATA a e VOEE SS A A E E NT EE AE E E N E Sa E e E a E 
; @ aoo 
A (English) (1) ENGLISH ENGLISH ENGLISH FREE OTHER CLASSES 
i a iil 
I B (Social Study) (2) SOCIAL SOCIAL SOCIAL | 
STUDY STUDY STUDY FREE OTHER CLASSES 
(3) (1) (2) 
C (Science) (3) SCIENCE SCIENCE SCIENCE FREE OTHER CLASSES 
Qe... 
D (English) (4) FREE ENGLISH ENGLISH ENGLISH OTHER CLASSES 
O E HG) 
II E (Social Study) (5) FREE SOCIAL SOCIAL SOCIAL 
STUDY STUDY STUDY OTHER CLASSES 
i OEO) 
F (Science) (6) FREE SCIENCE SCIENCE SCIENCE OTHER CLASSES 
FIGURE 3. Scheduling for Correlation at San Jose High School 


In the first block (No. I), English Teacher A taught Section No. 1 during 
the first period, Section No. 2 the second period, and Section No. 3 the third 
period. Social Studies Teacher B, having the same students, taught Sec 
tion No. 2 the first period, Section No. 3 the second period, and Section 
No. 1 the third period. Science Teacher C taught Section No. 3 the firs! 
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per iod, Section No. 1 the second period, and Section No. 2 the third period. 
In this three-hour period the three sections or classes rotated among these 
three teachers, allowing freedom for any type of correlated activity con- 
sidered mutually desirable without interference with the other blocks or 
divisions of the high school. The three-class programming offered maximum 
opp> ©r tunity for vertical as well as horizontal correlation with minimum inter- 
feræra Ce with the rest of the school schedule. The remaining five blocks 
were scheduled in like manner, but at various consecutive periods through- 
out the day. 

COR RELATIVE GUIDANCE. The students met these same teachers in their 
resp>€c tive advisory periods (listed in the diagram above as Sections No. 1, 
No- <= No. 3) three times weekly for additional guidance and activities as 
ind ix i cluals, in separate groups or combined again as a block. Three teachers, 
witha one as chairman responsible to a general chairman, constituted a 
“bl<cik committee” with primary responsibility for guidance (both group 
and individual) of their students and for all correlated efforts between 
subj S€ t fields within the block. 

T'he large majority of these students carried the three required “basic 
Coarse?” subjects, together with one elective. Exceptions were made for 
certain students whose vocational or educational objectives required special 
subjects beyond the one elective. This small group, however, always had 
on€ Su bject teacher as adviser.? 


Other Approaches 
The term broad fields has at times been used in speaking of high-school 
Tor A nization. However, the author’s experience is that the term as used 
has Been descriptive of college approaches and is not applicable to the high- 
shool situation. Therefore, why bother with its description here? 
Ore curriculum and community school are two most promising curriculum 
patterns, to be discussed as the development of this and the next chapter 


als F©r their treatment. 
KEEPING THE DEMOCRATIC FUNCTION IN MIND 


Acceptance of the Goals 
Alt cach setting the objectives of education appears to be the logical 
Bor Paint of departure in curriculum development, school faculties or other 
pas &roups can spend only a limited amount of time in stating the goals 
eis program. In the first place, it can become a time-consuming, teacher- 
= Wrocess, that, if carried too far, will take the edge off the important 
ae to follow. In the second place, the noble goals of secondary educa- 


$ Th : : : 
Wines WWV xiter is thankful to his friend Frederic T. Shipp, former vice-principal of the San 
He = EX igh School, for this description of some of the school’s earlier steps in correlation. 


*Aow principal of the Abraham Lincoln High School in San Jose, 
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tion have been well established by group after group, extending clear back to 
1918, Their acceptance, rather than their creation, is called for from here on, 

Youth of high-school age in the setting of American life marks the point of 
departure for high-school teachers. The goals of the school’s program are 
just as clear. Public education represents an investment made by society, 
and in the case of American public education, a society dedicated to a demo- 
cratic way of life. The function of the school in a democratic society is twofold: 
(7) to provide for the study of and the practice in democracy as a way of life, and in 
doing so, (2) to provide for the maximum development of the individual in accordance 
with his capacities, needs, and interests. 

The first of these is the social purpose of our schools, the second the personal 
or individualistic purpose. The development of the individual and in turn his 
contribution to social welfare are like concerns of the school. Thus, the 
true educational program serves both society and the individual, it being 
impossible to designate any feature of the desired program as serving the 
one without serving the other. 

Deriving Specifics 

From this point the curriculum planner can break the goals down into 
the specifics that relate to this or that aspect of human endeavor. For 
example, any sound list of objectives of a modern secondary school will 
include: 

1. Preparation for family life 

2. Preparation for civic life 

3. Preparation for occupational adjustment 
4. Preparation for wholesome living 

A school that actually trains for these four — homemaking, the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, occupational adjustment, and wholesome living — 
cannot ignore sound values of living, proper health habits and attitudes, 
experiences in work and citizenship, and recreational activities. The national 
commission or the local school committee may extend its list of specific objec- 
tives ad infinitum, if it wishes, but perhaps all such specifics will fall within 
the two big goals of education listed here, and likewise within the four specific 
goals that suggest curriculum areas. 


ESTABLISHING PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 
Once the curriculum planners have set the specific goals of their educa 
tional program, they can expect to achieve them only if the practices they 
propose are sound. 3 
Means to Reach the Ends 
Two sets of principles might well be determined: psychological principles 
and curriculum principles. The two lists that follow are not presented 48 
exhaustive, but, rather, represent examples. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 

1, X- &arning is an active and not a passive process. 

2, Œ ne grows or develops by participating in learning experiences that are 
x22 <aningful or purposeful to him. 

3. +r owth or learning is an interactive process between the learner and his 
yP<culiar environment, thus marking education as a matter of time and 
place. 

4. ©+r-owth is not the result of an innumerable number of isolated acts or bits 
<f learning, but is best conceived as a continuously integrating process. 

5: Cc is moved to learn because of a felt need, or a disturbance calling for 
sa Cisfying actions. 

6. A- learner’s entry into a new learning situation is conditioned by his 
<>< perience, which in turn is peculiar to him alone. 

7. This entry is conditioned by his unique personality, no two individuals 
being alike. 

8. Earning is a matter of “bringing out the person” rather than a process 
©f <‘putting knowledge into the person.” 

9 Ex. terest enhances learning. 

10. Ex. the case of learnings, use strengthens and disuse weakens. 


Out of the development and acceptance of such a list of psychological 
Prin > es, will come conclusions leading to curriculum principles such as 
thos= that follow! . 


CURRICULUM PRINCIPLES 
1 "Ihe out-of-class as well as the classroom activities form the curriculum. 
2 “Ere school must take full advantage of the community in offering youth 
those experiences that promise maximum life adjustment. 
3: © assure experiences meaningful to the learner, pupil-teacher planning 
Should be accepted as normal procedure. Thus the curriculum cannot 
© set rigidly in advance. 
t The curriculum should be flexible, thus respecting variations in student 
PSS ds as well as the fact that education is a matter of time and place. 
= ge development is dependent upon the satisfactory adjustment 
Sf the student to the school, resulting in a true feeling of belonging. 
<urriculum cannot be administered without the proper provisions for 


=i guidance of the learners. 
a he learning situation will not recognize a distinguishing line between 


SCh ool and community, the natural interests and activities of youth 
8. PSP mnitting no such boundary. ; i 

© success of a curriculum is to be judged by the here-and-now actions 

those experiencing it. 
2 thor developed these lists with teachers of the Hackettstown and Washington, 
Jarsy, High Schools, in a teacher workshop held in their two schools. 


Q 


‘The 
New 
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9. A curriculum is not built, it is provided for. It is not learned, it is ex. 
perienced. 

10. To establish first the subjects that are offered, and later to work out the 
educational objectives of the school, is as illogical as erecting the roof ofa 
house before the foundation is laid. 

11. The school must provide practice in democratic living as well as knowl 
edge about democratic living, neither being left to chance but both being 
carefully planned. 

12. The curriculum will not hamper the ingenuity, initiative, and resource. 
fulness of either teacher or student. 

13. The curriculum will emphasize creativity rather than conformity. 

14. The curriculum must be a rich and challenging environment. 

15. The teacher is the stage director who sets up the learning situation, 
rather than being the main actor on that stage. 


Individual Worth 


Curriculum philosophy today emphasizes a democratic respect for the 
worth of the individual — both teacher and pupil. Many of the principles 
above emphasize that point of view. It is a point of view that is easier to 
state than to practice. The course-of-study era is full of fine phraseology. 
School after school stated quite clearly its goals of instruction in true demo 
cratic terms, only to fail to provide in its proposed curriculum proper imple- 
mentation of such goals. During that uneventful period of course-of-study 
building in American education, the preparation of a list of educational objec- 
tives was looked upon as just a part of the formal procedure of reorganization, 
with the consequent result that in the completed work there existed a wide 
gap between the goals and the proposed curriculum procedures. It would 
have been quite satisfying if the educator could have performed this acrobatic 
feat of reaching the new goals at the same time he was holding on to well- 
established practices. : 

Curriculum principles, rather than established program, must be the 
point of departure if the school Proposes to respect the personality of the 
individual, to develop each as well as possible to the limit of his capabilities, 
to provide for shared decisions in group living, and to do the hundred and 
one other things called for by the democratic outlook, 

If the curriculum designer is inclined to accept such a list of principles 
and at the same time do his curriculum revision by dressing up the existing 
program, he might well test his procedure early by setting down his propos? 
practices opposite his guiding principles to see if there exists a logical rela- 
tionship. It is quite likely that his practices will emphasize teacher purpose 
over against the pupil purposes of the principles. It is just as possible that 
his practices will reveal faith in the study of past culture, as compared wit 
the principles’ demand for participation in present culture, It is likely that 
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his præ € Eces will treat a classroom program, while the principles will respect 
the coxx2 plete activity program of youth, both in and out of school, as the 
experi © ra Ce field to afford development under school direction. 


<A Word of Caution 


The >vractical school administrator reminds the curriculum philosopher 
that, <== ardless of how much he may desire to do so, he cannot wipe clean 
the sla €< of school practice and begin to build anew from principles; that his 
public wwill neither understand nor accept it; and that his staff can neither 
follow x2r give direction in such a program. Likewise, many a teacher in 
gradu=z te courses has indicated her desire to follow the light, but has recorded 
an unk>e 1 ieving administrator as evidence that she couldn’t. 

Aw xc of caution is certainly appropriate, for occasionally a well-meaning 
refornaZsSt does discover too late that his constituency is not following imme- 
diately~ Eschind him, and that his only companions are his dreams. On the 
other hand, there is a vast difference between a word of caution and a note of 
defeatism , between what one can’t do and what one likes to think that he 
cant d<_ The illusionary figure that hovers around the reformist is far less threatening 
to corz zzy education than is the delusion that plagues the conformist, that keeps 
whisper- Z?72 © to him that it can’t be done — that hed better hold tight, that hed better 
leave well enough alone — that after all the secondary school has done a mighty fine job 
and Mi Fee well rest its case on its past performance. 

For = “ry instance of a high-school teacher or administrator who attempted 
to MON~= too fast toward a desirable curriculum, there stand the hundreds 
Who have failed to move at all, thus generally leaving the false impression 
, he supporting public that all is well with the school. There are the 
pleted <—aases of those who have moved too rapidly, and have lost their posi- 
pons Res se of a loss of public faith in the program. Unfortunately, all of 
Cannot go down as educational martyrs. A certain percentage of them 
i lie tla more to present than a desire for change; another group were 
Pickens, >y the progressive needle and jumped before they had time to antici- 


"a * A Ssirable landing spot; while a small percentage were conscientious 
a ES Sf American education and society, who presented promising means 
arri 


oe Ta = at accepted goals. 
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hi National Leadership? 

A VEL te certain that no pronounced or concerted changes in the pattern of secondary 
nde, Zell come on a national scale. Such uniformity of action would be de- 
does th, = Upon national leadership. Neither does such leadership exist, nor 
unifor = Pattern of organization of American public education permit such 
and ba, tty of action. Education is the responsibility of the individual States, 
ER the support and the control of the hundreds of school districts 
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within any one state are primarily local matters. Although a few states have 
gone quite far in broadening the base of school support from the local to state 
unit, even in those instances the control of the ideas about the school has re- 
tained its local setting. 

Only a few instances of widespread secondary-school change owing to na- 
tional direction can be cited. One of these is the Smith-Hughes vocational 
courses common to our secondary schools all over the country. This uniform- 
ity in the offerings, with the daily three-hour shop period, and the required 
related work, reflects national control and authoritative directive, and not 
national leadership. Since the local school is forced to accept the federal 
curriculum pattern in order to get the federal money that it needs, it does so. 

There are no common features of the American high school that reflect 
the leadership of the United States Office of Education in the past, nor is 
there any reason to look to that Office in the future as being the force that 
could get the ailing high school out of its wheelchair. As treated in another 
chapter, one of the last attempts made by that Office to exert nationwide 
influence leading to secondary-school change, was the movement that came 
out of the Prosser Resolution — the proposal that we ought to do something 
at once to serve the neglected 60 per cent of high-school youth, those who 
are on neither a vocational course nor a college course and are in need of a 
program for life adjustment. Out of the series of conferences held on the 
subject at various centers over the country no school change came. 

During World War II, the big program of the Office of Education was 
the development of the High School Victory Corps as a pattern for effective 
war effort on the part of the schools. Here again the experience in attempt- 
ing to change high schools on a nationwide front revealed that the United 
States Office of Education cannot be cast in the major role.’ 

This is no reflection on personnel, but rather a reminder that state and local autonomy 
in American public school matters will continue to call for operation on a much narrower 
scale geographically, much closer to home. Should it have the personnel to devote 
to the job, it might be possible for that Office to exert pronounced influence 
upon the reorganization of the high-school curriculum in a specific state by 
teaming up with local effort already being initiated in an organized manner. 

Another possible source of national leadership is represented in the Na 
tional Education Association. It can do little more than publish invita- 
tions to action, such as the Policies Commission’s Education for All American 
Youth. Under its present plan of organization and facilities it can never be 
looked to for the back-home leadership the secondary school needs. 

National commissions, such as those that develop the yearbooks and other 
treatises on the American high school, can do little more than tell the story 


ë During the War the author was called to the Washington Office three times as consultant 
on this program, and he thus had the opportunity to see the program from the transmis- 
sion end as well as out in the schools from the reception end. 
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of the school, its shortcomings and promises. Here again, possible national 
leadership 22 rns out to be little more than a printed statement that is depend- 
ent for actin upon local leadership. 


SZazte Leadership? 


As to lez Ler-ship for high-school reorganization, there is much that might be expected 
from the SEzte Department of Public Instruction, much that is within the realm of pos- 
sibility, Iœ fact, the state department seems to be the one source from which 
might coma< the impetus and help for a general reorganization of secondary 
education. | “Dhis is true for a number of reasons. 


1. The d@y>artment has governmental status, has jurisdiction over local 
commta n i ties in educational matters, and could give the official backing to 
local sœ Fa Gol changes that is so necessary if they are to be accepted by the 
laymara - 

2. In enc<>12 raging changes on a statewide basis, the local school’s experi- 
mental xA>ork would not stand as an isolated target, but would find support 
in all >£ the other school experiments underway at the same time. 

3. The sna ¥ ¥ local school could receive the help of supervisory personnel that 
it cant’<St otherwise afford, the lack of which has in most cases meant the 
differexa< — between an inadequate and an improved curriculum. 

4. The era CO uragement of the state department to effect a modern program 


A Siwe to local administrators the boost needed in getting things 
started _ 


THE NAT RE OF THE HELP. The state department should provide a cur- 
om AI~ sion, with a director and a staff of leaders representing a wide 
Ee of & kground and experience in dealing with high schools and high- 
school yona tH, The state program would not be centered in building a course 
at A COn ferences that emphasize discussion rather than action, and simi- 
ne Aimited procedures. Instead, after careful preliminary studies 
a Conia aces the state curriculum division would select approximately 
ie ten sche of the state, scattered geographically and in nature, 
N 3 E Sx perimental centers for curriculum development. There would 
S F = Promise evident in the local leadership of the schools chosen.° 

ager planning changes at any one of these centers would include 
aye eo Soe and teachers from other schools in that section of the state, 
program. = Local people. This would facilitate the later extension of the 
ents, and T Leadership would be assumed by the local group. Laymen, par- 
The staff Sta adents, as well as school personnel, would be drawn into the work. 
field, mov tron the state office would spend three-fourths of its time in the 
t While a As: about among these centers, working with planning groups, help- 

of the Illinois Secondary School 


Principals, Samber of the State Curriculum Committee > aM 
such a pre, _ ~SSsociation, during the World War II years, the writer advocated for that state 


=~ am of state curriculum development as is being described here. 
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ing to supervise the program in operation, and helping to interpret changes to 
the public. 

The annual county teachers institutes could be held at these experimental 
centers, the program drawing heavily upon demonstrations and explanations 
of the work in progress. Summer workshops, tied into state teacher institu- 
tions, would advance the program of reorganization. The state department 
would take the lead in effecting changes in teacher-training programs, so 
that beginning teachers would be better prepared to work in these modem 
schools. 

The state department would also run interference with the accrediting 
associations, college admissions offices, and other agencies exercising control 
over high-school curriculum practices. The department would assume a ma: 
jor responsibility in public relations, effecting contacts with influential organ- 
izations in the state, such as service clubs, agriculture, business organiza- 
tions, labor and management groups, and educational associations. The 
county superintendent’s office would be closely co-ordinated with the effort 

A bulletin would be established to serve in carrying the running story to 
schools, laymen, school board members, newspapers, and other interested 
parties. The changes carried out in the selected schools would be tested 
and spread to other schools as rapidly as possible. The close contact of all 
secondary schools of the state with the developments at the experimental 
centers would facilitate this. In the bulletins there would be revealed from 
time to time the steps of improvement that all schools could successfully take 
without awaiting the results of the bigger developments. 

The responsibility for the improvement of its program would rest with 
the leaders of the local community, but the responsibility for encouraging 
such improvement would be vested in the state department. It is vested that 
now in all forty-eight states, even though evidence may not always be apparent. 
Since school improvement should be conceived of as a continuous respon- 
sibility, rather than as a periodic house cleaning, this curriculum bureau 
would be a permanent division of the state department. 

In the state movement suggested here, there would be the necessity of 
co-ordinating the energies and resources of (1) the local school district 
(2) the state office of education, (3) the training institution, (4) the accredit 
ing association, (5) lay groups, and any out-of-state organizations that might 
care to contribute, such as the United States Office of Education, Phi Delta 
Kappa, the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, and the 
National Education Association, 

A SPOTTY PAST. The story of the position of the state department in local 
curriculum improvement has been a spotted one in this country. A few state 
such as Michigan, have sensed the possibilities, and have done much. Other 
states, such as California, have stood back and permitted the state university 
to hold a whip hand over the high schools, and have not gone to the protec 
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Sugg =S #ing How a State Might Be Organized for High- 
Schoc>E <urriculum Revision, with Ten High Schools Acting 
as E>x< g> erimental Centers, under a Demonstration and 
Study” Elan 


VAIPA RAISO 
Norite -J as dson 


HUNTINGTON 


Flora — Swayzee 


Indianapolis, 
CRAW F <SpDSVILLE——_O > ~- ------ Seat of State 
Department of 
| Public Instruction 
— COLUMBUS 
Wort Ea E ra ton North Vernon 


WAS HI E NaGTON 


The State’s Curriculum Bureau is 
composed of 12 or 15 leaders, 
who spend three-fourths of their 
time out in the schools. 


hae 


© i ES ig = a ch of the five state areas is located one larger high school and one 


school. 
supplice rea for change rests with the local school, but leadership is 
Public Bay = Ey a special staff of curriculum workers from the State Department of 
st 
T uction. j 
=xperimental schools act as centers of attention for all high schools 


= spective areas. 
<ssful changes spread rapidly to other schools. 


in their- 
Sua 


FIGURE 4. 
3 Wossible State Leadership for High-School Curriculum Reorganization, 


sing a Typical State, Indiana, as an Example 
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tion of those local high schools that have fearlessly tried to improve their 
programs and in doing so have collided with a misunderstanding public, 
Or, in the case of Virginia, high-school reorganization was attempted by 
spending money on constructing a unique state course of study, handing down 
to the local schools a complicated blueprint for a new school that was beyond 
the experience and thought of the teachers. Many states succumbed to the 
1925-1940 popularity of building thick courses of study in the existing sub- 
ject fields, using a select group of teachers to do the job. Most state depart- 
ments have spent their money on supervisory officers and high-school inspec- 
tors, and not on curriculum leaders, concerning themselves with the more 
formal technicalities of classroom organization and management. 

As this book goes to press, the author is serving as a member of a commit- 
tee for the State Department of Public Instruction in California to develop a 
state framework to guide public education. But as the committee struggles 
to bring forth such a master plan, it is all the more apparent that successful 
school change on the local level must await state leadership of the type just 
outlined here. More general treatises will not help. 

The author’s proposal for a state program of curriculum reorganization, 
with leadership from the State Department of Public Instruction, is charted 
in Figure 4 for a typical state, Indiana. The proposal includes only the bare 
outline of the possibilities. 


LOOKING BACK AND AHEAD 


Tn this chapter we have considered the first two of the three basic curricu- 
lum questions and have indicated principles relating to the third: (1) Where 
we are, (2) Where we want to go, and (3) How we will get there. We are in 
the middle of a subject-centered curriculum, and are attempting to arrive 
at better ways of living through it. If the secondary school were to break its 
curriculum down in terms of life activities rather than in terms of subjects, 
it would come out with (1) family life, (2) civic life, (3) occupational life, 
a? A a more general area dealing with life values and leisure — wholesome 

To arrive at a more promising school, educators take stock of such things 
a iain principles and principles to guide curriculum planning. 
3 a ; n ~ part company with those ill-begotten leeches, mental disci- 
pli | trans er of training. By freeing the high school from their clammy 
grip, the institution is able to move more rapidly and direct! jard a prac 
r cee y and directly toward a pr 

As to the machinery for curriculum ch 


of help on a national scale. The ee tebe ttle ho 
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In the chapters immediately following must be considered the third ques- 
tion: How are we going to get there? Among the possible means are these, each of 
which makes way for a chapter: 


1. A clear understanding of the distinctions between general and specialized 
education — Chapter 6 

2. The place of the broader core program in serving training for citizenship 
— Chapter 7 : 

. The tendency for the school to overlap with community — Chapter 8 

. Learning to do by doing in the extracurricular field — Chapter 9 

. Modernizing the methods of classrooms — Chapter 10 

. Incorporating guidance as a legitimate function of the school — Chap- 


Oo Pf o 


ter II 


STATE LEADERSHIP OF LOGAL SCHOOLS IS NEEDED 


Gave GENERAL EDUCATION 
AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


A Swayzee, Indiana, farmer invited a neighbor to accompany. him to 
Indianapolis, where he was taking a cow to be sold at auction. While there 
the second farmer bought a cow and arranged with his companion to haul her 
home in his truck. When they unloaded the animal that night, they dis- 
Covered that it was the same cow they had started with. Not only had they 
driven 130 miles, but they had paid a sales commission on the deal. 

Which is remindful of some of the trouble that local school systems have 
at times gone to, in so-called curriculum revision, to get back to the task of 
doing in the classroom just about the same things that were being done before 
the committees launched out upon their study. The faculty that sets out to 
find a new curriculum needs to be assured by the driver, before the ride, that 
it isn’t going to arrive back at the schoolhouse some time later with the same 
critter that it started out to dispose of, 

Tho 


se 
need to distinguish clearly between What it is that they already have in the 


FIGHTING DUAL CONCEPTS OF SCHOOLING 


The provisions of high-school education do not call for a dual program, with general 
education and vocational education as separate and distinct Junctions, for separate and 
distinct groups of students, 
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TO THE VOCATIONAL. C 


THE MISCONCEIVED TWO-TRACK PROGRAM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


public mind faith in a social gentility marked by the less menial white-collar 
Occupations even if they are at the same time less remunerative. 


The Entrance of Nonacademic Courses 

To the original straight academic program of the high school were in time 
added vocational shop courses, commercial education, home economics, 
industrial arts, and similar nonacademic endeavors. While this broadening 
of the school represented in spirit a step toward the democratization of the 
high school, in time it developed with both laymen and educators the concep- 
tion of a dual educational process, a two-program school with one program 
definitely pegged on an upper intellectual level and thus on an upper social 
level. 

In many schools, home economics, industrial arts, vocational shops, and at times 
commercial subjects have acted as dumping grounds for those students who could not suc- 
ceed in the book studies. In one after another of the large comprehensive high 
schools of our country, most of the subjects in these nonacademic areas carry 
4 social stigma that governs the distribution of students among the offerings 
of the school. In the actual manipulation of this concept, class-sensitive 
youngsters on the way to college shy away from courses they need, such as 
foods and shop, while others who will go to work immediately upon gradua- 
tion push themselves into a certain academic course because of the social 
Status of the course in the group thinking of the youth and their elders. 

In the guidance and counseling of high-school youth, it is common practice 
for academic teachers, trained in liberal arts colleges, to judge a student’s 
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course needs on the basis of his intelligence quotient, assuming that the aca- 
demic and college-preparatory courses are the best thing for any student, if 
he has the intelligence and inclination to master them. Course selection is so 
often made on the basis of ability rather than on the basis of need. 

In furthering this concept of two distinct types of secondary education, 
many large cities have separated vocational education into separate schools, 
and often commercial education is likewise divorced from the general high 
school. Many school administrators rationalize this step as economy in 
offering schooling, saying that the equipment for vocational education is 
expensive and should not be supplied in the comprehensive high schools, 
But also behind this step has been this concept of a two-headed high school. 
Behind it have been influential school board members who came from pro- 
fessionally elite homes — men and women who attended high schools when 
they were highly selective institutions, men and women who have not quite 
grasped the concept of a democratic high school with a comprehensive pro- 
gram serving all American youth, men and women who have not grasped the 
idea of education as a social process rather than as mind training. 


Economic Distribution 


A sad commentary on democratic achievement in American secondary 
education is that, in about any American high school, the financial index of 
the homes of the students who have elected the more academic book studies 
is much higher than the financial index of the homes of the students who have 
elected the commercial courses, and in turn the financial index of the homes 
of the students in the commercial courses is higher than that of the students 
in the vocational shops. There is an unprinted hierarchy of subjects in the 
school that has a direct correlation with the position of the family on the 
economic ladder. 

Another facet of this dual concept of high-school education is that voca- 
tional education is for those who have to go to work immediately upon 
leaving high school, while the more academic book courses are for those who 
may be able to go to college, those who economically can afford to take 
this less practical, more leisurely road through school. Shades of early 
Greece and Rome! — where education was accepted as for only the elite who 


had time and could afford t 
o study, read, and argue ab f man’s 
welfare and the welfare of man’s state. f : ili 


College Influence 


The college interest in only the intellec i i as 
also given encouragement ooe dual BETR a ant ee 
would separate youth into two groups for training — (1) the academically 
minded and (2) the vocationally handed — find encouragement and leade" 
ship in medievalists on many college and university oah Through 
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highly selective processes, such colleges select from the high schools the intel- 
lectually elite who are marked by them as worthy of academic education 
after the tenth grade. The masses are left to find vocational training as they 
may. 


The Vocationalists’ Camp 


Over beyond the camp of the academicians has been pitched the camp 
of the vocational educators, who too willingly fell in step behind this sweet 
tune of divorced functions, and quite proudly marched off to lead their 
youth to segregated safety in highly specialized vocational schools, far re- 
moved from the dangers of split infinitives, dangling participles, and précis 
writing. 

County vocational schools and state vocational schools were built to sup- 
plement those established by city school systems. This reflected the willing- 
ness of the academically minded school administrators to be relieved of a 
group of students they and their teachers never did understand, as well 
as their unwillingness to alter the more formal program to serve them. It 
likewise reflected the strong, organized influence of the vocational educators 
in America, a social position they fell heir to by hitting the Smith-Hughes 
Jackpot some thirty-five years ago. 

Many industrial leaders in America have given their influence to the 
establishment of these more narrow and independent vocational schools. The 
writer experienced this pressing interest of community leaders back in Evans- 
ville, Indiana, when the public schools were planning and building a separate 
mechanic arts school. Often a manufacturing leader is even desirous of do- 
nating machine equipment for such a school, but although it may seem that 
his heart is in the school — his son is not. 


THE ROLE OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


In high school the student receives both general and specialized education, the one 
rounding out the other into a balanced program. General education is that part 
of his complete program that is being experienced by the whole group, so 
desirable is it as preparation for the common life — for the activities of general 
citizenship common to all. It represents those growth experiences in which 
all should participate — with individual variations — in order to live intel- 
ligently in their culture. 

Quite distinct from general education is specialized education, those 
specialized courses selected by this and that student to meet particular needs 
and inclinations. A specialized course is taken by some and not by others. 
Asa part of specialized education comes vocational education, because there 
we have a selection of courses by students to meet special needs. ; 

_ A student’s program is balanced between general education and special- 
ized. All early education is general education, and as a student advances 
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Hours of the School Day 


Time allotted to Time allotted to 
general education specialized education 


FIGURE 5. Distribution of a Pupil’s Time between General and Specialized Education 
in a Typical School System 


up the grade ladder of the Junior and senior high school, the more time he 
devotes to specialized education, (See Figure 5.) 

All courses that a school requires of all the students must be Justified as general educa 
tion, as necessary preparation for the everyday life of all citizens. 

For instance, the high school that requires four years of English, beyond 
the eighth grade, is saying that all the work carried on in those courses 8 
training necessary to successful participation in the common activities of the 
citizenry of a community. Those schools that stress rules of rhetoric, formal 
grammar, and the intensive study of the classics would be hard pressed t0 
prove that all of these things are going to function in the everyday lives of all 
of their youth. 


A typical high school in a typical state requires these subjects, in the last 


four years, as its program of general education for all: three or four years of 


English, one year of American Problems, one year of United States History; 
one year of mathematics, one year of laboratory Science, and some physical 
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education work. Figuring graduation requirements, on the basis of the 
Carnegie plan, as 32 credits, it demands two majors of 6 credits each and two 
majors of 4 credits each, excluding physical education. Actually, this forces 
upon the student a general education program, a required program, of 20 
credits plus physical education. 

The subjects that a student elects compose his program of specialized 
education. In most cases, the farther he advances the greater the proportion 
of his total program that is made up of elective subjects, of specialized educa- 
tion. These are often vocational in nature. 

If teachers are inclined to feel that many youth who drop out of school 
before graduation and go to work are better off than if they had stayed in 
school, are they then denying the high school’s responsibility in general 
education and citizenship training, marking it as mainly a vocational institu- 
tion that the youth may leave as soon as he can qualify for and secure a job? 


General Education Not to Emphasize Knowledge Alone 


General education, if it is to be effective as training for the everyday activities of all 
men, cannot continue to be made up of courses emphasizing the acquisition of knowledge 
and the manipulation of formal academic skills as ends in themselves. 

This approach to citizenship training — and that’s what general education 
really is — rests on the false assumption that knowledge in itself assures im- 
provement in action. Even if this assumption were so, it would still have 
to be proved that all youth of high-school age could master the knowledge set 
out for them. 

As discussed in the previous chapter, a curriculum must be built from 
its objectives, not from stock on hand from an earlier day of limited knowl- 
edge of educational goals and processes. The program of general education 
must concern itself with those things that people do in common in America. 
There will be (1) the making of homes and the rearing of families, (2) par- 
ticipating in the civic life of the community, (3) earning a living, and 
(4) Tounding out a wholesome life through recreational activities. 

Home life and citizenship, the first two, seem natural concerns for general 
education. The other two, preparation for occupations and for the broader 
life beyond are likewise essential to all for proper life adjustment, but be- 
Cause of the variation of these activities from individual to individual they 
Can be thought of as moving on over into the area of specialized education. 
Thus can be seen the faint line that marks the fields of general and specialized 
education. These two concepts are not competitive. They are not sharply 
Separated. Proper citizenship or proper family adjustment can hardly be 
achieved if the citizen and family head is not properly adjusted in an occupa- 
tion, Furthermore, those aspects of everyday living in the community and 
the home, such as co-operative action and respect of individual worth, are 


essential to one’s occupational life. 
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Selecting Courses from the School’s Program 


Common learnings represent another title given to: general education — to that portion 
of the school program that is considered essential for all to experience. 

A number of commission reports in recent years have used the term 
common learnings in speaking of those school experiences needed by all high- 
school students. Educators clutch for proper handles to use as they continue 
to perfect their modern concepts of schooling. Common learnings as a title is 
quite foreign to the term required subjects, but they spring from the same 
faith — the faith of state legislators, superintendents of schools, teachers, 
principals, and college admission officers in telling high-school students what 
is good for them. 

A few years back, when serving as superintendent and principal of the 
Highland Park, Illinois, Township High School, the author spent much time 
trying to bring entering students and their parents to understand more 
clearly distinctions among the high-school courses. Many conferences were 
held in the elementary schools. The following statement represents the 
introduction to a small 10-page bulletin, explaining the curriculum, that was 
used with the entering students and their parents, before those students se- 
lected their first-year courses: 


The Principal’s Message to Student and Parent 


Year after year, students, parents, and teachers are struck with the simple truth 
that, after all, there is nothing automatic or magical about high school. No particular 
subjects or offerings are going “to make” a person in the course of a semester, a year; 
or four years, Education is a matter of self-development, and the school, through its 
teachers and various offerings and activities, is there to help those who seek to improve 
themselves. The school does all that it can to arouse interests and to further a prope 
desire for development. The clearer the conception, in the mind of student and 
parent, of what is expected in high school, the greater the promise of achieving thes 
goals, The school secks continually to improve its program and its methods. 

In high school the student receives both general and specialized education. The 
former represents all-around development, emphasizing the everyday needs of the 
average person as he goes about his work and play, intermingling with other indi- 


ng or experiences more closely allied 


Freshman English, which can 
Citizenship-English course, 
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The ninth-year program is primarily conceived as general education. Specializa- 
tion, especially of an occupational nature, is reserved for the upper and maturer 
years of a student’s high-school program. The freshman year must be looked upon 
largely as a transition year, a year of adjustment, of orientation, of exploration, a 
year in which the school must make an all-out effort to get acquainted with the 
newcomer at the same time that it is doing everything possible to get this newcomer 
acquainted with the school and the possibilities therein. Selecting a profitable and 
satisfying program, shifting from one area to another if necessary to accomplish this, 
establishing the proper work habits, using books and materials advantageously, and 
forming proper companionships are but a few of the many: things with which the 
school must help the student this first year. Entering students should look to their 
grade-school teachers, their parents, and the high-school representatives to help them 
select a freshman program. 

This new student is not going to profit to a maximum degree in the school unless 
he first feels at home and at ease. The fear of the unknown, a human characteristic 
that operates strongly in the case of some grade-school students about to enter the 
high school, should be met from the beginning by the sympathetic interest of the 
teachers. The parents are in a strategic position to note the emotional reactions of 
their children to the new school situation, and should speak to the high school of 
those reactions, in the interest of improving this early adjustment. Each entering 
student will have a home-room teacher who will serve as his or her adviser for the 
four years. It is this teacher whom the parents should meet early in the school year 
and with whom all matters pertaining to the student’s school activities and work 
should be discussed. 

This matter of education is a triple responsibility of student, school, and home, and 
the close co-operation of the three units in the enterprise is necessary. The school 
feels that the parent can work closely in this educational picture. The school respects 
the invaluable aid which the parent can give as one who knows the total child, his 
interests, abilities, ambitions, etc. At the same time, the parent respects the study 
and the training of the teachers. We wish that all parents would belong to the 
Parent-Teacher Association that does so much to bring the home and the school 
together in the interest of our students. 

The following pages outline the offerings from which the freshman makes up his 
Program. We wish to help interpret these, and to help advise you students and 
Parents on the selection of a promising program, but the school takes the attitude 
that the final choice of a program is yours. The performance in the seventh and eighth 
grade tells just about what to expect in high-school performance. The student is more 
important than the subject, and his abilities and aptitudes should take precedence 
Over subjects as the high-school program is selected. 

This program that a freshman selects should show some recognition of a well- 
Tounded life. Since education is a matter of learning to live better, then it should 
be concerned with the specific aspects of living that make up a person’s life. In setting 
E Courses we have felt that these are the areas that might make up this well-rounded 
ife: 

1. Training in living with others, co-operation, assuming responsibilities in the 


Sroup life, respecting the other fellow, developing civic pride and civic consciousness, 
etc, 
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2. Self-advancement, self-realization, improvement of one’s self in all desirable 


lines. 

3. Development in physical, mental, and emotional health. 

4. Experience in art activities, in expressing one’s self with the hands, esthetic 
development, better appreciating the beauty in life, developing one’s taste and 
appreciations of the good things of life, etc. 

5. Better understanding a person’s relationship to his natural and physical en- 


vironment. 
6. Religion, a sixth important area, is not the province of the public school. The 


Golden Rule features of good living are emphasized in number 1. 

In selecting your own program, why not try to touch as many of these areas of 
life as you can? And always remember that there is nothing magical about high 
school. It is there to help you live a better and richer life, but you must have the 
desire to get to those goals. The school is looking forward to your coming. 


Handling General Education at the College High School 


Now and then we find a school that takes liberties with the traditional 
plan of offering courses by semesters or years. 

For years, the College High School of Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion has offered what Director Wrinkle calls a two-hour general education 
period. Six times each school year, approximately every six weeks, the senior- 
high-school students in this period are regrouped in terms of their needs, 
interests, and purposes into new units which are selected co-operatively by 
teachers and students. Each unit is scheduled for this two-hour period, one- 
third of the student’s daily program. 

The units vary in their length from one of the six-wecks periods to four 
of them, depending upon needs. Educational and vocational planning, the 
only twelve-week unit, is required of all students. Enrollment in units is 
determined by needs and not by grade classification. A list of the various 


units which have been included some time or other during the past few years 
is as follows: 


ARTS Personal and family finance 
Clothes for boys and how to buy them Personal-use bookkeeping 
Cooking for boys Salesmanship 


Dressmaking and design 
Home decoration 

Lettering and poster-making 
Planning and serving meals 
Remodeling clothes 

Stagecraft 

Style and personal appearance 


INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
Hospital work experience 
Library work experience 
Secretarial work experience 
Teaching work experience 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
American short story 

BUSINESS EDUCATION Basic skills in English: Speech 
General business practices Basic skills in English: Writing 
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College preparatory English 
Creative writing 

Current periodicals and newspapers 
Great operas: Literature and music 
Great personalities in literature 
Improving reading and study skills 
Introduction to college literature 
Leadership and discussion techniques 
Literature: Recent books 

Literature: The classics 

Newspaper writing 

Oral reading 

Play production 

Recreational reading 

Speakers’ bureau 

Survey of English literature 

The movies 


MATHEMATICS 
Basic skills in arithmetic 
Practical mathematics 


MUSIC 
Composing and arranging 
Great music 
Harmony 


SCIENCE 
Aeronautics 
Astronomy 
Atomic power 
Bacteriology 
Basic electronics 
Care and operation of the automobile 
Child care 
Common diseases 
Conservation of natural resources 
Consumer chemistry 
First aid 
Home nursing and care of the sick 
Human body 
Landscape gardening 
Modern health practices 
New developments in science 
Outdoor science 
Photography 
Plant study 
Radio 


Science in community living 
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Science in personal living 
Story of man 
Story of earth 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
American foreign policy 
Beet sugar industry 
Colorado history 
Communism, Fascism and Democracy 
Community surveys: Bicycle, buying, 
housing, traffic, etc. 
Consumer education: 
Foods, drugs and cosmetics 
Guns, hunting and safety 
Spending money wisely 
Contemporary world affairs 
Current problems of government 
Development of America 
Educational and vocational planning 
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ESSENTIAL NATURE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational education has been a part of the pattern of the American secondary school 
From its very beginning in Boston, in 1635. When they set up a school to train boys 
for Harvard and thus for the ministry, which was the sole purpose of the 
first Latin grammar school, the founding fathers had their mind on the voca- 
tion of their sons. 

Academicians have made a smug distinction between training and educa- 
tion; and have tried to associate the former with the process of showing some- 
body how to do something, as opposed to the latter’s more intricate mental 

' procedures. Perhaps it is time to put such quibbling behind, and likewise 
the idea that the high school’s vocational training is limited to the work 
in its shops. The boy who is taking trigonometry, physics, and a ‘oreign 
language, in anticipation of the continuation of his engineering course in 
college, is training for his vocation, just as the boy in the high-school machine 
shop is educating himself for a position in industry immediately upon gradua- 
tion. Vocation is an essential part of every high-school student's program, and for 
many girls that vocation must be placed in the home. 

From the days of Andrew Jackson, the high school has had to fight the 
economic-award concept of high school in the public mind, the idea of educa- 
tion-for-status and its promise of a white-collar existence. The glory of labor 
has never been taught by the high school. These words of the late William 
S. Knudsen hold significance for the high-school teacher who would give 
direction to youth: 

If I Were ar} 
WILLIAM $. KNUDSEN 
If I were twenty-one, I would try to get work in a machine shop. If that failed, 


I would try for a job in a filling station, or as an apprentice to an electrician or 4 
plumber. In short, I would work with my hands. 
ices most youngsters want a college education, seemingly because they 
ink it a step toward coveted white-collar jobs. I probably would want one too; 
ut if I aca what I know now I wouldn’t let college interfere with my education 
r a n anic, Recently I talked with a group of college seniors worried about how 
i get a start in life. They were puzzled when I suggested that they look for manual. 
ae To them, that involved a loss of prestige. 
al ee A 
I Lae is it ay So many of our youngsters want to start their careers sitting 
hey ee mr sa: tae for on an average they are healthier than we were. 
or tazy, for they will drive themselves to exhausti football 
field. Why, then, their dread of manual labor? aco 


In pio ; 
pioneer days, when book learning was rare, the man who made his living sitting 


1 As quoted, with permission, from The American Magazine, 
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That’s not the true American tradition. George Washington was a hard-working 
surveyor; Thomas Jefferson was a gifted designer of useful appliances; Benjamin 
Franklin was a journeyman printer, an inventor, and the best electrician of his age; 
Abraham Lincoln split rails, kept a store, built and worked on flatboats. That these 
men knew how to work with their hands undoubtedly contributed to their hard, 
practical sense. 

In reality, there is nothing “humble” about the position of a mechanic. The 
top-rank skilled mechanic is still the most sought-after and independent man you 
can find. The place of America today, the American standard of living, depends 
more on the skill of our mechanics than on any other one class. The genius of 
America is production; and many of our productive enterprises are headed by men 
who have come up from the worker’s bench. 

In the years from fourteen to twenty, when the creative urge ought to be develop- 
ing and flowering, most of a youngster’s energy is devoted to cramming theories out 
of books. The young man then finds himself all dressed up with theoretical knowl- 
edge, and no place to go. He has no trade, no practical skill, no useful art. He must 
use several of the finest productive years of his life fitting himself into a working world. 

Training in manual skills should receive more emphasis in our schools. The 
youngsters won’t need much encouragement; they have the natural creative impulse 
anyway. Just give them the hint and the opportunity — and here parents, as well 
as schools, can help — and they will be building useful things of their own accord. 
They will test theory in actual practice. You can tell a boy what a pump is; but if 
he gets a pipe and, by means of a cork on a string, draws water up through that 
Pipe, he really understands what a pump is. 

Even if your youngster is to be a preacher, a doctor or a lawyer, let him spend 
time at manual training and mechanics. Hand training is an essential part of brain 
training, Your preacher or teacher, doctor or lawyer will have more practical sense 
if he has also had this training. 


Those who learn about industry from reading seem to think that mass production 
has done away with the need for skill. Actually, everything made by machinery has 
to be made first by hand, as do also the precise and powerful tools which make the 
Machinery itself. Production today requires more highly skilled mechanics than 
ever before, 

Of course, I don’t mean that everybody should go into mechanical work. But I 
am hitting at the false tradition of gentility which prevents many a gifted youngster 
from following his natural bent. I want to tear down the idea that one honest job 
is more honorable than another. Honorable work is any work that you do well. 

I started life as a manual worker. If I were twenty-one now — well, I would not 
hesitate for a moment to try life over again on the same pattern. 


THE ROLE OF WORK IN EDUCATION 


Work experience needs to be incorporated as a part of the program of development of all 
American youth, the high school assuming responsibility Jor such supervision and correla- 
tion, and for the provision of such when it is not adequately provided through the out-of- 


School activities of the student. 
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It is not our purpose to review here the highly intricate social and economic 
mechanism that has deprived most American youth of high-school age 
of the opportunity for essential work experience. Back in the days when 
their grandfathers were growing up, work experience represented a normal 
part of the demands made by home and community upon growing youth, 
The point that most youth today are cheated of such experience needs no 
argument, nor does the contention that schools are beginning to assume a 
greater responsibility for providing this work experience, which is so essential 
to the wholesome development of boys and girls. 

An appreciation of the value of work, the character attributes accrued, 
proper habits of work, and understanding the noble place of labor in the 
world, are something that cannot be established through classroom discus- 
sion alone. Specific skills, to enable one to enter an occupation, may be best 
established through a school program including work experience; but over 
and beyond acquiring occupational skills, the understanding of work by experienc- 
ing it is a general educational value needed by all boys and girls. The satisfaction of 
producing on the job, whether paid for it or not, brings an appreciation of 
labor that cannot be secured otherwise. 

If the American high school assumes the responsibility for work experience 
that its society invites, then it must not make the error of thinking this 
opportunity should be given to only those students who are going to take 
a job immediately upon leaving the school. It is an educational experi- 
ence that all deserve in keeping with the values of general education that 
point toward worthy adjustment to civic life. The benefits are not limited 
to training for an occupation, even though such possibilities of work program 
provision first present themselves. 

The modern vocational shop and commercial programs in a high school 
will offer work experience in the last year or two, to serve occupational train- 
M a N Ea EE values. Half a day on the job for the senior 
Ka m p g for sales work or stenography was a part of the program of 

ol systems as the Evansville, Indiana, public schools as long ago 
as 1936. The co-ordinator who serves these students in classwork at school 
rae no ag hye et atin 
and simile studies td! the echcol pee Be altars, auto repai 
arrangement whereb’ a Po camry With them this co-operative 

y Work experience in the community is provided for 
pe the day. At times the work comes into the school. 
See ae ont ee Neer s pe Es Fs attention needs 
agencies, city government cu 5 es, ys poe es a 
supervising the pros ani a ihe panning, evaluating, crediting, an 
ol administration really believes in the 


ay have to take some liberties with the 
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that are bound to come into conflict when experience is endorsed alongside 
study and reciting as a means to an education.? 

Work experience possibilities abound in the operation of home, school, 
and civic activities of the community, as well as in the actual occupational 
life of the community, The chance to assume responsibility for productive 
work, outside the more formal classroom activities, can be brought to high- 
school boys and girls in many ways. The difficult job is to lay the ground- 
work for the idea with students and parents, 


A MODEL FOR WORK EXPERIENCE: THE BUILDING 
TRADES 


Now and then, in the American high school — operating at the rural cross- 
roads, tucked away in the big-business enterprise of a large city educational 
system, or sheltered in the restfulness of a big city’s suburban bedroom — is 
found a fragment of the blueprint for the school of tomorrow, is found a 
program that reflects the educational foresight and cunning of some individ- 
ual who has dared to crack the traditional mold of the school and step over 
the debris to serve the youth before him. Such a man is Walter Durbahn. 

The setting of this building-trades teacher’s service to American youth is 
the community of Highland Park, Illinois? His place is well marked in the 
hearts of the hundreds of young men Who have gone through both study 
and practice in the six related areas of his school and community program — 
millwork, sheet metal work, electric house wiring, plumbing, concrete and 
brickwork, and painting and decorating; and the place of his program in the 
Ongoing life of the community is well marked on the streets of the town — 


845 Centerfield Court 
168 Beverly Place 

648 Yale Lane 

120 Clifton Avenue 

158 Beverly Place 

335 N. St. John’s Avenue 
1748 Broadview Avenue 


To these seven fine brick, stucco, and wood residences that have been 
Planned and built by Durbahn’s high-school boys can be added these build- 
ings belonging to the school — a trades and industrial education building of 
12,000 square feet, a garage for the school buses, and an athletic field house 
Complete with a second-floor apartment for the caretaker. 


3 ae a thorough consideration of work experience, the reader is referred to the publications 
of the commissions cited in Cha 
pter 3. X 1 
* The author served this school as superintendent-principal during the World War II 
years, 
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Relationships with Groups 

Walter Durbahn is one of God’s ordinary fellows, who belongs to his union 
and gives it his best, and hobnobs pleasantly and understandingly with his 
fellowmen and trades associates. Besides his high-school program, he helps 
carpentry apprentices and journeymen, opens his shop at night to adults, 
and in the summer serves those college-bound boys who because of college 
domination of their high-school time schedules are deprived of his teaching 
during the regular school year. 

The carpentry apprentices for the area are given training one day a week 
to supplement their practical work with the contractors. Their day is spent 
in related drawing, mathematics, estimating, English, and social sciences, 
besides such shop experiences as benchwork, saw filing, roof framing, and 
stair building. Many journeymen in the construction industry have availed 
themselves of the opportunity of attending evening classes. His night classes 
are also popular with the patrons of the school who further their hobbies 
there. 

A master craftsman himself, he sets an example in fine cabinet making 
that gives his boys something to look forward to in their later development. 
His own publications in his field are a contribution to the teaching profession. 


The Work Experience Program, 


Three hours a day, five days a week, and six weeks in each of the six related 
fields represents the work of the first year, which is considered adequate to 
prepare the student for participation in the house building job the next year. 
The daily program is rounded out with the usual related drawing, mathe- 
matics, science, English, and social studies. 

The following excerpts from some of Mr. Durbahn’s printed descriptions 
of the work in building the residences in the community and the school facili- 


ties reflect the educational values derived. Each paragraph treats a different 
building project. 


I 

Many of the boys will recall the odd jobs they di i 
the 
first two months of school, In one s ! ete, adire 


closed in, and by June 2 
experience! 


2 

September. The d first 
i garage was erecte 

to a shelter and storage for tools and equipment. By the time the cold December 

Weather set in, the house was closed in and the heating plant installed. A second- 


hand truck furnished trang i 
v portation to and from the job ished 
connection with the school and material yards, — 


Construction got under Way early in 
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3 
The industrial arts classes were growing, so the building-trades boys came to the 
rescue by building the original auto shop. Eighty thousand brick are a lot of brick to 
lay, and the boys soon discovered that the bricklayer earned his fourteen dollars a 
day, as it meant more than the spreading of a little mortar and sliding a brick into 
place. Even though a journeyman bricklayer, Bert Coleman, laid up the corners and 
part of the face brick, the boys laid the two backing-up courses and later also the 
face brick. 
oe 
The auto shop did not require the entire school year, so in April the foundation 
for the next year’s project was built. This added time made it possible to erect the 
most pretentious of the houses built by the students — three bathrooms, a game room, 
two fireplaces, a garage, and a large solarium were included. The bricklaying experi- 
ence gained the previous year was put to good use with the added experience in stone 
masonry. A portable joiner and radial saw facilitated the construction and cabinet 
work, The rubber tile floors in the bathrooms and kitchen and the asbestos-cement 
shingles brought new and interesting problems. 


5 

The building-trades boys planned and built this house, the industrial arts classes 
built some of the furniture, the home economics girls planned the decorations and 
made the curtains and drapes, the art appreciation classes selected and placed the 
furnishings, local and Chicago merchants lent furnishings, and the ladies of the local 
chapter of the Better Homes in America Campaign formed committees to work with 
the various groups in an advisory capacity. The result — an interesting educational 
€xperiment for the community and the National First Prize in the annual competi- 
tion of the Better Homes in America Campaign. 


6 
The little Cape Cod cottage which has caused so much favorable comment made a 
desirable project. Located just across the street from the school, it involved no trans- 
Portation problems. This was the first of two houses built for an owner; all others 
when Completed were sold to the highest bidder. Here the owner, rather than the 
School District as in other cases, assumed all financial responsibilities, furnished the 
lot, and paid for all materials and any journeyman labor required. Dan McLellan, 
a local tradesman, assisted the boys for several months. His interest in youth and his 
adequate trade training were great assets to the department. 
7 . . 
Another house — this time a two-mile haul. The brick veneer construction again 
Save the boys the experience to work with that important building material, brick. 
One of the boys interested in landscaping planned a complete planting for the place. 
When the ground was ready in the spring, he with the help of several others planted 
trees and shrubs, and transformed the yard into a garden. 
8 
The field house has two complete units, one with 167 lockers and the other with 99. 
Each locker room has ten showers and toilet facilities. There is a caach’s office, locker; 
and shower room, a five-room caretaker’s apartment, and public toilets. On this the 


Chapter APPROACHING 

i CITIZENSHIP 

A THROUGH CORE 
CIOURS ES 


Ales. startling upon first announcement, the action a few years ago 
of the New Jersey State legislators demanding two full years of high-school 
study in American history, to qualify for a diploma, was but a larger bottle 
of the citizenship-training potion commonly marketed across the counter of 
the American secondary school, 


REDEDICATION TO PASSIVE 
CITIZENSHIP 


This outburst of faith in passive learning has behind it forerunners of signifi- 
cance. It represents merely a double dosage of the prescription commonly 


y of history. A large majority 
of the states require a year’s study of American history in the high school. It 


remained for New Jersey to take the blue ribbon with a two-year require- 
ment.! 


1 Later, the high schools of New Jersey were able to meet this two-year requirement by 
including with American history the study of American problems that is now so com- 


monly found as the social studies course of the American high school senior. 
eo 
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The study of American history will always hold its rightful place in the 
American public high school. It is hard to conceive a full appreciation of 
our rich American heritage without this study. However, wise educators 
in seeking an effective citizenship training program will not stop with this 
offering. 

A top mark in an American history or American government course is no assurance 
that the recipient, once outside the classroom, will show the intended social consciousness 
by assuming civic responsibility in handling the affairs of the school. In fact, the student 
with the mediocre mark in the course may give even greater service to his 
school and social group. It is not uncommon for the history teacher himself 
to place faith in civic knowledge rather than in civic action. For instance, the 
writer will long remember the department head who knew full well the facts 
of American history, who was indeed a scholar in the subject, but in dispens- 
ing these facts to his students his zeal marked him as a veritable authoritarian. 
He showed little appreciation of the worth of the individual, of an individual’s 
unique differences from all the others in the group — an appreciation that is 
surely the basic principle of American democracy which such a course was 
Supposedly teaching to youth. 


The Furor about American History 

Within recent years, newspaper columnists, law makers, the creators of 
radio quiz programs, and others outside the pale of the education profession 
have again renewed their faith in textbook citizenship, reflecting in part 
the natural concern for one’s country that comes in wartime, and in part the 
Supposedly startling revelation by the New York Times that high-school grad- 
uates, once out of high school, forget many of the bare facts of American 
history — facts that they had once mastered long enough to serve them in 
Passing the course and getting the credits required for graduation. 

Coming as it did during the war, the Times study, in revealing the absence 
of certain knowledge of American history on the part of a representative 
Sampling of high-school graduates, left the implication that the welfare of the 
Country was endangered by the situation. History teachers and associations 
tededicated themselves, to the task of teaching history as an end in itself. 
In the newspaper business, it is regarded as just as smart to make news as it is 
to report the news that is normally happening. It is also known that one of the 
Sreatest makers of news is conflict, 

THEORY WEAK WITHOUT PRACTICE. Here we must recall the significance 
of the research revealing the rapid rate of forgetting of subject matter, 
once mastered for school purposes but later not called upon in the everyday 
activities of the learner. It is scientifically assured that unless we continue 
to use them, the details of the past happenings of civilization will wither away 
m our mental storage vaults, just as do the pronouns that govern the dative 
in German, the name of the dastardly villain who snitched Silas Marner’s 
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money, and the maneuvers necessary in getting the better of a quadratic 
equation. 

This simple but commonly overlooked principle of learning, that use strength 
ens and disuse weakens, offers little promise to the average citizen that he will 
retain the detailed facts of his history courses, unless he engages regularly 
in the radio quiz programs that are concerned with the bachelor president 
of the United States, the opponent of Old Ironsides, and the girl Lincoln 
did not marry. And if he were to retain them 100 per cent, the advocates of 
the process must still reveal that through such information he has shown him- 
self to be a better citizen. If winning his electric refrigerator, a set of ency- 
clopedias, or a year’s supply of laundry soap is essential to community adjust- 
ment, the citizen may after all cash in on such study — if we can but devise 
a way for him to remember the facts. 

Underlying a study of American history are basic understandings and 
appreciations of the American way of life. Minute facts find their place only 
in relationship to these deeper appreciations that a student may carry with 
him as he leaves high school, 

Although the Times survey was a study of the rate of forgetting rather 
than a study of the teaching of American history, either qualitatively or quan- 
titatively, educators did not establish this distinction for the laymen. It 
actually did point out that in building citizens to serve our democratic state, 
schools should place less faith in the chronological coverage of formal subject 
matter, and more in the larger appreciations of our great American heritage. 
Ako, its findings invited more well-directed practice in citizenship in school 
and community activities of youth, where the give-and-take of democratic 
group life finds experience. Yet the reverberations of the story found form 
in rededication to the classroom question-and-answer approach to developing 
citizens, and New Jersey placed her faith in twice as much American history. 
It still remains to be seen if a two-year history course will mean twice as 
much remembered or twice as much forgotten as compared with a one-year 
course, 

a ne yh a O schools must see clearly what it is that "i 
American citizens, ful] E Ns i mate ae ae a a Hy ee | s 
and with! isp n i Fpteclative o the democratic heritage that is ours, 

gage effectively in the democratic give-and-take of 


our everyday life. The teaching of American history is but one of the means 
to this end. 


THE STEPS TO CIVIG TRAINING, Perhaps there are three distinguishable 
basic aspects to education for Citizenship, which are: 
1. Determining the values of Social action 


2. Establishing the skills, the knowledge, and understanding necessary tO 
setting these values 
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g. Giving practice in these values, through controlled group situations 
in which they are to be used in after-school life 


In such a threefold program, the facts of history may be called upon 
to serve as means to the bigger goal, proper social action. But they can never 
stand as an end in themselves. American history will always have its place 
in the training of American youth. But we must not ask more of the subject 
than it can give. 
civic consciousness. The citizen who is trained in the submissive atmos- 
phere of an assign-study-recite classroom, where teacher directive is the order 
of the day, might well be expected to turn out to be a submissive type of 
fellow, quite willing to accept the word of others passively — one who would 
be inclined to let George do it and would follow George’s directives. The 
citizen who is trained in a school program that provides active participa- 
tion in civic affairs and emphasizes thoughtful action might well be expected 
to turn out to be one who would actively initiate civic action in a thoughtful 
yet aggressive manner. 

One of the best short statements of what we are trying to say in this chapter 
was included in a Stephens College newsletter recently. It read: 


A Good Citizen 

Critical examination of the place of the citizen in a functioning democracy tends 
to reveal, among the prime characteristics of such a citizen, the following qualities: 
(1)a feeling of responsibility for the actions of his government, (2) a sense of concern 
for the welfare of others, (3) participation in the formation of public policy, (4) aware- 
hess of problems, (5) an active seeking for information bearing on these problems, 
(6) open-minded interchange of ideas about others, (7) the ability to make considered 
decisions, (8) the habit of “taking action” with respect to acknowledged problems. 

If this is the nature of the citizen we wish to see our education produce, then 
citizenship training must consist of the placing of the student in situations in which 
he is responsible for the nature of his in-training government, situations in which he is 
aware of the fact that the actions of others are his concern, situations in which he 
Participates in policymaking for his group, situations in which he must ae information 
bearing on pertinent problems, situations which call for “give and take” in discussion, 
and situations which demand decision and action. 


THE PLACE OF THE CORE CURRICULUM 
in Chapter 6, is that part of the student’s 


Complete program that is likewise being experienced by the whole group, so 


desirable is it as training for the common life and for the common good — 


for general citizenship. It represents those growth experiences in which all 
er to live intelligently in their 


should participate — with variations — in ord 
everyday culture. 

Thus general education is education for citizenship, 
ship as representing full adjustment to community life, 


General education, as pointed out 


if we consider citizen- 
rather than as merely 
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the obedience to laws and the casting of ballots. It is in this area of general 
education, or preparation for citizenship — in the area of required courses — 
that schools in recent years have built the broader and longer-period courses 
called integrated or core courses. 

In the other field of secondary-school training, the area of specialized 
education, the courses offered are those by which some students will benefit 
and others will not. It is the elective area. In this field, in which specifics 
are the order of the day, efficiency of instruction calls for separate courses. 
The integration and core movement will not find a footing here. Such 
examples as the following represent specialized education, good for some 
and not for others, courses that must continue to be taught as distinct 
entities: typing, Latin, algebra, auto mechanics, trigonometry, shorthand, 
the Spanish language, and what not. 


Features of the Core Curriculum 


Over in the area of general citizenship training, these broader core courses 
have been developed successfully here and there in scattered school districts 
of the nation.? The public high school has yet to collect its full returns upon 
this more promising approach to curriculum organization. Among the 
basic characteristics of the core curriculum are these: 


1. The core course originates not Srom subject-maiter courses but from some basic 
citizenship objective, such as any of these: (1) learning the important 
part groups play in community life, (2) securing a true appreciation of 
American culture and the principles of the American way of life, (3) learn- 
ing why man behaves as he does, and (4) problems of our immediate 
community, The author has seen high-school courses built successfully 
around each of these four instructional goals, 

2. The core course must naturally replace something. While it does not originate 
from subject courses it must replace some of them. It usually replaces 
those general education subject courses that were previously being used 
to train for everyday community adjustment. Social studies and Eng- 
lish courses are usually the first assimilated by a core course, for they 
are the ones we continually require all students to take. Other subjects 
at times affected have been general Science, general mathematics, and 


* See Harold Spears, The Emerging High-School Curr NR Hee 
Company, 1948. ` oot Curriculum, New York: American Bo 
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4. In replacing a number of the formerly required single-period subjects, the core course 
does not incorporate all of their materials lock, stock, and barrel. Instead it draws 
upon those subject areas for whatever they may offer in serving the general 
development of the students, in keeping with the goals of the course. 

To illustrate, let us assume that the core curriculum for the ninth year 
of a four-year high school is a three-hour program that has replaced the 


ENGLISH “CiVicS SCIENC 


SPEARS 


ayo APPROACHES TO DIGGING INTO THE CULTURE 
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separate general education subjects formerly taught — English, com 
munity civics, general science, general business training, and practical 
mathematics, with a major goal being the personal adjustment of the 
individual pupil to his school and his immediate community situation, 
with the rights and responsibilities of the individual in group life being 
stressed through instruction and practice situations.’ 

What would English as a subject area offer to such a course? There 
will be work in written and oral expression, and in reading of the various 
types, but the work to be done — the assignments — will grow out of co- 
ordinated planning leading to the major goal mentioned above. Thus 
the English teacher, who is a member of the team of teachers serving a sec- 
tion of one hundred students for three hours, finds she is working with 
many of the techniques she formerly used in her straight English course, 
but the content is different. If the core group is studying school and city 
government for six weeks, the written and oral expression work deal with 
that subject, and so does much of the reading. 

5. Justified by the principles of active learning adhered to, and facilitated by the two- 
or three-hour period, Practice in citizenship is brovided by the incorporation of 
activities that ordinarily are considered extracurricular in the high school. Com- 
mittee organization, elections coming out of planning for work, informal 
discussions of plans for work, and similar procedures usually relegated 
to after school or to an activities Period in the case of the straight subject 
curriculum, find an important place in a core course. 

In one core Program with which the author was associated, the ninth- 
year students in studying the government of the school became quite con- 
cerned about poor traffic conditions around the building. The study 
resulted in service to school government being given by a committee of 


the students, and this Service was given during the three-hour core 
course. 


ped in the Evansville, Indiana, Public School 
m director. For further description see Harold 
: American Book Company, 1948 
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informal approach of the teachers bring teachers and students more 
closely together in an association that fosters good guidance. 


Teachers for the Program 

There are two ways to assign teachers to a core program. First, there is 
the plan of assigning one teacher to a group of thirty or so pupils to work 
with them for the duration of the long period of two or three hours; the 
training and experience of the teacher being broad enough to serve the vari- 
ous aspects of the work. A second plan is to assign a team of teachers 
representing varied abilities to serve a larger number of students, the ratio 
of one teacher to thirty students still being followed. For example, three 
full-time teachers, and another helping for one period only, could serve a 
group of one hundred students in a three-hour core course. Or two teachers 
could serve a group of fifty or sixty students in a two-hour core course. 

Each plan has its merits, the first having more guidance possibilities per- 
haps, and the second promising a greater total of teacher ability. Variations 
of these plans, as well as entirely different approaches can be used when 
administrative ingenuity is put to work to offer the students the richest 
curriculum possible. 


PLANNING TIME. When there are a number of teachers working in a core 
curriculum at a particular grade level, either in the team plan or as teachers 
in different sections of the first plan above, it is essential that they be freed 
from classroom duties for a couple of periods a week for co-operative planning. 
That is, if a high-school teacher normally teaches twenty-five class hours a 
Week, these core teachers should teach only twenty-three, being given two 
hours for planning. At these sessions, the principal of the school, as well as 
any other supervisory leaders helping in the program, should participate in 
the Planning. At times, student leaders, or even parents, will have a place 
in the meetings, 


TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS. The school administrator who sees the core 
Curriculum successfully operating, and considers its features for his own 
Bhool may become discouraged when he thinks of which of his teachers 
might profitably work in such a program. However, teachers don’t have 
t be trained for this type program; they merely have to have beyond the 
mastery of their subjects those teaching qualities that mark them as good 
teachers, such as: 


1 A respect for individual differences 3 

2. An appreciation of the fact that people learn by doing rather than by 
Tecitin 

3: A knowledge of high-school boys and girls, and a sympathetic respect for 
them 


4. An open mind 
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5. The energy and desire to keep trying new things in the endless search for | 


good schools 
6. An active interest in community affairs 


If an administrator shies away from this program by saying he doesn’t | 


have enough teachers with these qualities, then he is certainly making an | 


indictment of his school, and one would wonder what the students are getting 
in the way of an education under the existing curriculum. If a promising 
number of teachers do have these teaching points, then the door is open for 
curriculum change. 

School administrators who are desirous of moving ahead can hardly wait 
until the training school sends them the “right” teachers. Summer work- 
shops are helping a lot in moving the teacher from a straight subject curricu- 
lum to these greener pastures, but local administration is the key to change, 
through challenging in-service leadership of teachers. “Turning teachers 
loose,” inviting them to do as they please with their classes, is not the answer. 
The answer is co-ordinated effort of the faculty toward goals properly deter- 
mined and clearly recognized. 

Our experience in these newer types of high-school programs, in different 
schools and different states, establishes the conclusion that teacher ability is 
not lacking. It is there, awaiting encouragement and leadership. There is 
an exuberance about a young curriculum experiment in a school that spreads 
like wildfire if properly fanned. In a school of sixty teachers, a program can 
be begun modestly with six to ten teachers serving almost full time in the 
experiment. The following year it will draw a few more. With the natural 
retirement and position-changing of some teachers, advantage can be taken 
to add replacements chosen for this type of work. The percentage of a faculty 
that will actively be engaged in newer procedures within three years is su” 
prising. 

The line between the teachers who will serve well and those who will not serve well it 
a newer type curriculum is not an age line. Some of the best teachers in core % 
broader type programs today are the more experienced subject teachers who 
‘and soit chee a — provided that they receive proper Bg 
for the security of the traditi ia r a a T nanen Sho wi 
hich eal aunt ional methods under which they came up throug 

8 nd college. A good staff of core teachers has a balance betwee? 
younger and older teachers, 
ie i aa pie a a the author has found it advi 
other half cansistine T i ie er to half of his teaching schedule, a 
compared with giving eee con Celie ae TORE. o 
the faculty into a n pro; e wok all day, this plan brings mof 

gram, which is advantageous. In Figure 6 4 
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shown the teaching assignments of two core teachers in a four-year high 
school in which the new program is being launched in the ninth grade. In 
Figure 7 are shown the daily schedules of two ninth graders in this program. 


THE STORY OF A FOUR-YEAR CORE CURRICULUM 


School setting: a four-year high school of 1200 students in a suburban community, 
where over half the graduates went on to college. In order to secure the confidence 
of the community and to enlist and gradually develop the teacher help 
needed in the program, the core course was handled as an elective alongside 
the regular subjects, was begun first in the ninth grade, and was extended 
upward as these first students moved up through the school. 

Of 275 entering ninth graders that first year, go chose the experimental 
course, which provided three sections. The following year, 70 went ahead 


TEACHING DAY, TEACHER A va TEACHING DAY, TEACHER B 


American Literature 


American Problems es 


FIGURE 6, Teaching Day of a Social Studies and an English Teacher Working in a Core 
Course 


General Shop 


Physical Education 1 Algebra 


Related Art [Physical Education | Education 


FIGURE 7. Distribution of Pupils’ Time Between Core Course and Single- 
Subjects 


Period Special 
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in the core program, dividing into the two core courses of the tenth grade, 

The plan‘ for the four-year pattern was: 

NINTH GRADE Two-hour core course daily, replacing English and com- 
munity civics, and built around the basic theme How a Person Operates 
as a Member of Groups. One teacher handled the double-hour course. 
For the sake of avoiding confusion in a college registrar’s office, credits 
were recorded as separate English and civics. 


TENTH GRADE ‘Two-hour core course three days a week, and three hours 
the other two days, replacing English and biology, and built around the 
basic theme Why Man Behaves as He Does. Three teachers formed a 
team to handle the thirteen hours’ work in the week. Their backgrounds 
were in life science, English and social studies, and speech and dramatics. 
The speech teacher served only three hours a week. 

A second section of the core program in the tenth year followed the 
theme How Man Has Behaved Over the Ages. It was a two-hour period 
daily, replacing world history and English, taught by one teacher, with 
two hours a week help from the speech teacher. 

ELEVENTH GRADE Two-hour core course in American Culture, replacing 
American history and American literature. 


TWELFTH GRADE Half-day core course in Self-Direction and Discovery, repre- 
senting an integrated and somewhat independent piece of work of 
interest and benefit to the senior, cutting across subject lines and enlist- 
ing the help of qualified teachers. A core teacher acts as co-ordinator 
for all the students in the program, giving two hours a day to the work. 


The Ninth-Year Core Course in Group Life 


A STATEMENT OF THE AIMS. This statement by Elizabeth Bredin, a master 
teacher in the course, explains the aims, 


To develop citizens by enabling students to understand how individuals work as 
members of groups in a democratic society: 

1. They will need an understanding of the ideals that are basic in our social 
Philosophy, such as the value of the individual, equal worth of all members in 4 
Co-operative society, mutual respect for personality, promotion of the free state 
through democratic practices in daily living and governmental procedures. 

2. For society in general, they should recognize the urge that comes from human 
needs, and should discover what machinery is set up to secure satisfaction; they should 


t Although the pattern of the four-year program as outlined here was developed while the 
author was superintendent-principal of the Highland Park, Illinois. High School, only 
the first two years of the work as described were put into e aiie he was there. 
At that time the third year was operated as a double-hour course replacing American 
history and American literature, but the broader plan as presented in this chapter W4 


not yet installed. No core group had reached th i 
e f deni 
study program treated here. Pede e Te G oA 
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know how and where conflict arises, and should explore methods being devised to 


secure harmony. 

3. They should become vitally aware of specific acts which illustrate certain terms 
that they will hear throughout the rest of their four years — social behavior, anti- 
social attitude, human values, prejudices, special interest, facts, authority, unbiased 


judgment, etc. 

4. To take their place in society now and in the future, they will need to develop a 
degree of skill in discussion, in planning their own activities, in analyzing problems, 
in sharing a co-operative endeavor with a group. They should be willing to assume 
leadership occasionally and responsibility at all times. 


GENERAL FEATURES. The main job, as shown in the aims, falls in the area 
of social processes. Although the materials used — newspaper, magazines, 
films, community civics booklets, and radio — are commonly found in com- 
munity civics classes, the methods used are not. The room was supplied 
with tables and the class operated as groups of five, with constant participa- 
tion in group endeavor, and with a major responsibility for the work’s organ- 
ization left up to the class. The ongoing responsibilities were handled by 
such committees as Steering, Motion Picture, Radio, Library, Newspaper, 
and Field Trips. 

The instructor, from the beginning, kept her mind on the objectives, as 
outlined above, and helped direct the work accordingly. Simple logic — 
cause and effect thinking — was emphasized in classroom discussions. For 
instance, at one time a group of five stories were read by all for an analysis 
of a situation. Questions brought out what was familiar to the hero, what 
was unfamiliar, how he met the unfamiliar, how he was changed by the 
experience. One story, A Try for the Island, was read aloud by the students. 
This was used as a model and received careful analysis. 

Later, a second group of five stories was read, this time with the emphasis 
on situations involving misunderstandings between young people and grown- 
ups. The Red Pony by Steinbeck was used as a model. It was read aloud 
and discussed with particular regard to the lack of understanding between 
father and son, the sympathy of the hired man for the young boy, the causes 
lying behind these differences in understanding, and the possible situations. 
Real-life situations were then taken from school and community life for 
analysis, 

Two movies were chosen by the committee for their portrayal of human 
relations, The Devil Is a Sissie and Alice Adams. Few members of the class 
showed aptitude in discussing the social elements; being absorbed by 
the entertainment, they failed to view the behavior of the characters objec- 
tively. However, the teacher tried movies later with more success. 

Gradually, by working at it from many classroom and out-of-classroom 
approaches, the teachers could see definite progress in the students’ grasp of 
Such basic concepts of democratic group life as individual, group, common 
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interests, human values, accepted standards, and unbiased judgment. Student plan- 
ning for field trips and classroom work, as well as their give-and-take proce- 
dures in thesé various situations acted as a definite part of this development, 
Printed materials, radio, and motion pictures were sources of information — 
but understandings came harder. 

By the end of the year, a promising number of the group could observe a 
social situation at first hand, recognize salient points, and report them clearly, 
A good number could assemble, organize, and present orally or in writing 
material pertinent to a problem at hand. Some could follow a subject 
inquiringly, note first causes, and watch for outcomes. 

Skills commonly known to straight English courses found play in the 
program, such as vocabulary, spelling, expression, and using sources such as 
almanacs, card catalogue, and dictionary. In reading nonfiction, students 
were led to note organization of ideas, the difference between fact and 
opinion, between generalizations and supporting facts; and in fiction, artis- 
tic character portrayal and plot construction. How to read a newspaper was 
emphasized throughout the year. The mechanics of group life were repeat- 
edly emphasized as the students learned to examine news events analytically 
for the group processes involved. 

In one class-section of the course, these various approaches just mentioned 
were carried out through these three large areas: 


1. Personal problems, centered around how to meet social situations, how 
to plan a course of action and act upon it, and how to get the most out of 
school and out-of-school life 


2. Community endeavor, where investigating recreation in the local com 


munity became the focal point here because of the conjunction of the 
community’s lack of recreational facilities for youth and the current 
interest in the proposal to transfer the support of the Community Center 
from the voluntary Community Fund over to the city budget or to the 
Park Board ; 


3. National endeavor, where the United Nations became the center of 
attention 


Freedom of direction, in keeping with the purpose of developing thought- 
ful individual action, was encouraged and practiced. For example, going 
to the library was no formality calling for hall passes. It was taken as 4 
natural action of a student who had business outside the classroom to attend 
to. Some of the abilities developed that reflected responsibility were: 
ie To work independently, to choose a Project, to find material, to confer 

with the teacher at the proper moment 
2. To enter into a group project, to use imagination in planning the proce’ 


dure, to stick to the point, to do one’s share promptly, to show apprecia- 
tion of the contributions of classmates 
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3, To become part of a discussion, to contribute, to ask intelligent questions, 
to avoid belligerent expressions and wasteful argument, to add relevant 
material f 

The Tenth-Year Core Course — Man’s Behavior 

Why man behaves as he does, biologically, and how man has behaved historically 
were a rather big order for that first class of tenth graders, who started out, 
under the direction of Harold McMullen, Elizabeth Bredin, Phyllis Carpenter, 
and George Stewart to find the answer. 

Experimental high-school programs are born of the foresight of profes- 
sionally restless teachers and nurtured by the enthusiasm of energetic youth. 
This course grew out of the discussions of the ninth-year core classes of 
Miss Bredin and Mr. Stewart — students who did not want to give up the 
program as they moved up to the tenth grade and who used their ingenuity 
to project ideas for another year’s continuation. Of the ninety freshmen, 
twenty decided to leave the core program for the straight subject curriculum, 
and the others split between their two creations: Biology-English and World- 
History-English. 


THE BIOLOGY-ENGLISH SECTION 
PROCEDURES IN THE COURSE. The opening two weeks were an informal 
warming-up to the work. Teachers and students discussed the possibilities 
of the course. A hasty survey of magazine articles about biology brought 
forth lists of possible directions for the course to §0; and the oral reports 
enabled the speech teacher to spot and to analyze early the speech difficulties 
and potentialities of the group. 

The other teachers stepped in to help draw out for consideration lists of 
the kinds of words used in science, symbolic; and the kinds used in literature, 
often pre-symbolic. This led naturally to some essay reading from Essays, 
Old and New, and the class observed the choice of words. Vocabulary 
building was progressing nicely. Hayakawa’s Words that Do Not Inform was 
read slowly and carefully. This in turn led to some rather systematic plan- 
ning of the use of notebooks. 

The class felt the need of organization, Tee 
Meet with the teachers at different times to discuss the progress and direction 
of the course, elected a president, and formed some standing committees. 

The program then moved into the first of these four big areas that were 
explored during the year: 

1. Classification: single-celled animals to Homo sapiens i 

2. Causes of diseases, how diseases are cured, how science restores the sick 
to health, how science keeps man healthy 

3- What is the biological basis of behavior? 
the function of the school as we know it? 

‘ €production, heredity, evolution, and change 


formed an executive committee to 


How do we learn? What is 
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Man’s behavior was the center of interest and investigation, as noted by 
the topics, but the formal science-for-science-sake approach to biology was 
absent. One of the books frequently used was People Are Important, a book 
first developed for high-school social studies. The treatments of emotions 
and of learning to think were especially popular. Nor was the course set 
once and for all. The next year these same teachers, with a new group of 
students with somewhat different ideas, came out with this list of areas as 
boundaries for the course that year: 


1. Man’s place in nature 

2. Normal functioning of the body 

3. The nervous system and individual behavior 
4. Reproduction, heredity, and evolution 

5. Conservation of natural and human resources 


The students and teachers, working democratically through group discus 
sion, investigation, and a representative committee, proceeded to determine 
goals in written and oral expression and similar specific skills, as well as setting 
the broader limits of the study of man’s behavior patterns. All this called for 
the selection of books, magazines, films, and other learning aids. 

A sample unit that may be profitably considered is the one that treated re- 
production, heredity, evolution, and change. It was the largest and the one 
in which the teachers felt they had most successfully co-ordinated their efforts. 

The unit began with the group planning of projects, each student selecting 
a subject from one of the three main divisions: reproduction, heredity, and 
evolution, Tt was to involve laboratory procedure, plus reading and other 
investigation. The first piece of writing on the project was a clear statement 
of the problem chosen, the expected procedure, and the reason for the inter- 
est. Half of the students worked on individual projects, the others in group’. 

In the meantime the class selected for reading Barrie’s play, The Admirable 
Crichton. It presents in a humorous, but somewhat penetrating way; the 
breakdown of man-made institutions when they come in contact with nature 
in the raw. The selection of this play represented a carry-over of the interest 
parece BRS ale After the play was read aloud and analyzed 3 little 

point of view, half the class prepared a dramatization 
of one of the acts, while the others read other plays. 

Panel discussions were used frequently to bring together the reactions of 
the class to their laboratory work and their readings. Naturally, textbooks 
in biology were available and frequently used in connection with the student’ 
work. As the class approached the time when they would need to put dow? 
in readable form the results of their biological observations, the work of the 
English teacher was turned to. paragraph development, topic sentence’ 
punctuation, and spelling. When the unit was finally closed, many students 
volunteered to make a long report of their investigation. 
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After this work was set aside, the students read one of the novels from the 
lists that had been developed under these headings — (1) Man against na- 
ture, (2) Pseudo-science in literature, (3) Novels that deal with heredity, 
and (4) Novels that deal with the endeavor of man to change conditions.* 
The students were helped in making their reviews of these novels a nice piece 
of literary criticism and in showing their understanding of science when it 
was introduced into modern fiction. 

TYPICAL PROJECTS AND TECHNIQUES. In the course, such things as the 
following developed: 


1. Bill and Eric became greatly interested in rats and hamsters, which were 
then secured for class study. They built apparatus for testing their acquir- 
ing retention of a skill. The performance of the rats in running this maze 
for food was a constant source of entertainment as well as education for 
the class. These boys had to come to school very early and to stay late 
in making constant checks on the experiments. Their final report was 
one of the high points of class interest, and was received with evident 
pleasure. These were two of a number of class members who seemed to 
work best and learn fastest by the free method that such a course provides. 

2. One lad, seriously handicapped by poor health, poor work habits, and 
limited social acceptance by his classmates, came to the front during the 
second semester with his study of ants, a project that aroused him to do 
more reading in his investigation than he had done in all other subjects 
combined the previous semester.: He bought a colony of ants needed for 
his experiment, built the cage and planned the feeding from his careful 
study. Though his investigations did not work out as smoothly as they 
might have in the hands of a better disciplined worker, he did display 
evidence of an ability to carry an interest along and finish it. He had a 
contribution to make to the class, and, as he made his final report on the 
community habits of his ant colony, he spoke quite easily before the atten- 
tive students. ‘ 

3 A boy and a girl, both interested in owning bees, and expectin 
hives in the near future, found great satisfaction in this m t 
project. The girl gave the final report to the class, and the boy’s questions 
in leading the discussion showed real insight into the topic. f é 

4. One project that came out of the study of Mendel’s principles, m the unit 
on reproduction and heredity, was the crossing of fruit flies. This experi- 
Ment was carried on over a period of weeks in glass jars on the demon- 
stration table, in the front of the room, so that the work of this small 
Sroup of students was constantly under observation of the entire class. 
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5. Among the selections that found good use in the course were Mueller’s 
How Man Has Been Made, Heiser’s An American Doctor’s Odyssey, and Lipp- 
mann’s essay, Education Versus Western Civilization. 

6. Trips to the Chicago Museum of Science and Industry and to the Hall of 
Health were made. The play, The Glass Menagerie, was attended by the 
class for study of behavior. It was considered ideal for giving the students 
achance to use the vocabulary and ideas presented in the unit on behavior. 
Many science educational films were shown during the course; also the 
documentary films, The Plow that Broke the Plains and The River. 


One teacher, in looking back over the work at the end of the first year of 
the tenth-grade experiment, stated, “Something should be said about the 
ability of certain students to find an interest, stick to it, produce something 
worth-while, and share their findings with the group. It would be a delight- 
ful thing to say that all of them learned to do this satisfactorily, but such is 
not the case. However, all showed improvement over what they had accom- 
plished as freshmen, and they were given less explicit teacher direction on 
the sophomore projects. Some produced fine work that was not based on a 
desire for grades, but showed signs of a real and a sustained interest.” 
And so it is with an honest teacher, one who is not afraid to go to the trouble 
of cultivating better instructional pastures in which to fatten her stock. 


THE WORLD-HISTORY-ENGLISH SECTION 
In taking over this section of the tenth-year core program, George Stewart 
did so as one interested and competent in both English and history. He 
helped his group draw the best from both of these former areas as he devel- 
oped his work. The class was conducted much more formally than the other 
sophomore venture that has just been described. This reflects the problem 
that high schools continually face in trying to offer world history. The pres- 
sure of the ground to be covered, plus the confusion of interrelationships and 
interruptions of the multitude of civilizations being treated, tend to formalize 
any study of world history in spite of the teacher’s ma Someday W° 
will dare offer in the American high school a world history course that begins 
with world history today, and draws upon only those glimpses of the pas 
that have a contribution to make to the better: understanding of the current 
scene and better action in today’s world. 
In the course, both oral and written expression were blended nicely into 
the history study. The speech teacher worked with the students a couple ° 
hours a week, much as she worked with the biology core group. Now and 
then there was co-operative effort between the two sophomore core sections 

in an attempt to bring findings to each other, 


Eleventh-Year Core Course in American Culture 
School change must begin where the school now is. In moving gradually from itt 
narrower course in American history to the broader values of civic actio® 
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demanded by our complex civilization, perhaps a desirable middle of the 
road line of action would be the development of a broader course in American 
culture that would bring the feeling of the American way of life along with 
the facts. 

Providing the pupils experiences in all related aspects of America’s develop- 
ment — literature, art, and music, as well as history — at the moment 
seems educationally challenging. To us who have observed these broader 
integrated or core courses in operation, and have worked with them, there 
seem to rest great possibilities in this approach for making the life of America, 
past as well as present, live for the student. While the next few paragraphs 
will treat especially the relationship of materials, this course if offered would 
need to be assured of such democratic methods of procedure as these: 


1. Have students and teachers plan the development of the course together. 

2. Arrange for at least a two-hour daily period to be set aside for the course. 

3. Wherever possible, begin with the present life of the community and the 
students, and draw upon the past to enrich it and make it meaningful. 
For instance, it is foolish to ignore American music in the community 
today in studying its earlier development. 

4. Use as freely as textbooks these powerful tools of learning — radio, 
transcriptions, motion pictures, field trips, and active participation in 
out-of-class school endeavors and out-of-school community endeavors. 
Maintain flexible schedules to permit the field trips and the participation 
in these out-of-class activities. 

5. Study the corporate life of the school as a small community, relating the 
study in the course to the civic action of the students in the school govern- 
ment. 

6. As the work progresses and demands, permit the necessary organization 
and management of the class group to come forward as an essential 
feature of the course. 

7- Use a laboratory approach in the classroom, as well as discussion proce- 
dures, 

8. Enable the students to participate in developing goals and evaluation 
Procedures, emphasizing civic understanding and competence rather 
than scholastic honors. 

9: Ifa number of teachers serve the course, schedule two hours a week for 


them to meet and plan their work together. 


BACKING UP HISTORY WITH ART. To date, in most high schools, curricular 
attention to art and music has been confined to courses elected by students 
Who are inclined to draw, or paint, or sing, or play instruments. Art and 
music have seldom been considered by curriculum makers as part of the soul 
of America that needs to be portrayed more sharply for all the youth who 
* rowing into citizenship. To appreciate the part they play in the life of 
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the people, one needs but try to imagine the current scene in city or in rural 
area stripped of its music and its pictorial forms. 

Certainly a student of this country’s past needs to appreciate all these 
influences at work in the making of the nation. For example, in the recon- 
struction period following the Civil War, the effects of the profound economic 
and social change are sharply reflected in the art of the period. The vul- 
garities of the times and the rise of a more common man to replace the gentry 
of earlier days are seen in the works of such artists as Winslow Homer and 
Thomas Eakins. Even the contrasting work of Whistler has its place in such 
study, its contrast highlighting that of the other artists. 

The pictures of Whistler, the expatriate who ran away to escape the un- 
folding of the crude America of those combustive industrial years, tell the 
story of the resentment of the older aristocracy just as do the pages of a Beard 
or a Muzzey. Homer, a fellow native of Massachusetts, born also in the 
1830's, stayed at home and thus permitted his paintings to grow up with his 
country. Such a piece as his “Snap the Whip” carries the homespun 
accent of America’s provincialism, a quality that can be better appreciated 
by present-day youth as they see pictures and hear tunes in addition to 
reading pages. Homer’s close observation and recording of Negro life follow- 
ing the Civil War has much to add to a study of our country’s development. 
No historian was ever more devoted to the American scene than was 
Winslow Homer. 

The works of Thomas Eakins likewise could add much to a course in 
American culture. The pictures produced by this Philadelphian reveal 2 
penetrating study of contemporary life — life as it was lived by men and 
women as they went about their business and their pleasures. The cruelty 
of truth is there, as in the works of so many American artists, even more $0 
than in the lines of the history textbooks. Such men as Thomas Benton an¢ 
and the late Grant Wood have devoted their lives to depicting on theit 
canvases America as it is. 

Even the old Portrait school, which was the glory of the Colonial and the 
fee say HERE a Hee was supported by the social classes o 
Trae, there KIE seat s bo. oe of the culture and the life of the times. 
Sey pari A 3 a i European influence in our art, but te) 
ment of this nation, adit ths Avie iy influence upon the whole develop 

) e bold independence that our artists have finally 


achieved has its stirring qualities, just as the political independénce that i| 


recorded in the history books. 

„The works of such men as Glenn Coleman present a richly documented 
history of the life of the American city of the past forty years. Those who 
wish to explore the regional aspects of our life and culture can do it through 
the pages of history, it is true, but they can find most interesting and revealing 
the various interpretations being made through the regional groups of artist 
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who have centered themselves in such cities as Chicago, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Seattle, Minneapolis, Detroit, Cleveland, and little Toas, 
New Mexico. Such men as Thomas Benton and the late Grant Wood tell 
with their brushes a deep and stirring story of the America of the Middle 
West. There is something fresh and inviting about contemporary painting. 
Though the history book may discuss the causes and chronology of such 
events as World War II, we need call upon music and art, including the 
cinema, to present the feeling. 

A reviewer of an exhibit of unofficial G.I. art, hung in the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C., was struck by the “almost complete 
absence of battle pictures,” and was impressed by the number of pictures 
that told of the basic things of life, such as the agonizing fatigue of the soldier 
while waiting at a bus depot, riding in a jammed train, or going across the 
water in the limited space assigned him in a transport. Reproductions of 
the pictures hung in this exhibit might offer a high-school history class a 
proper balance to the limited pages that may play up the War in another 
manner, for one after another of these pictures revealed that these partici- 
pants had viewed the War as happenings to Americans, themselves and 
others, to be recorded in journalistic manner. 

Artis and has been a living thing in our life, just as music and as literature. 
All three can tell much to school boys and girls if brought into common focus 
with American history, and if guided properly by good teachers. If the 
background of the history teacher is one that does not encompass this broader 
view of our past, implementation of the idea is still possible. The idea of a 
Core course such as this invites teacher co-operation in sharing responsibili- 
ties in the same course. Most of our high-school students attend. schools 
where there are art and music departments from which could come help in 
building into the curriculum such experiences as those suggested here. 
American literature and American history should have been combined 
years ago in the high-school curriculum, if reason rather than departmentali- 
zation had been followed, and such a merger might just as well include the 
appreciative side of music and art in American life. In fact, the proper union 
of the four would call for a double-hour course for two years if current com- 
munity life were given a place along with earlier developments. 


ENJOYING music. The teacher who would bring high-school youth to ap- 
Preciate and to enjoy the music that has helped America to grow up has ample 
materials to help her develop such classroom experiences. ; Our good public 

braries are well stocked with attractive books dealing with such stories as 
the songs of America’s rivers, patriotic songs, national ballads, and folk songs. 


THE LITERATURE OF AMERICA. The literary door to American history has 
Or some years been rather clearly marked, and has been much he as 
Monly used than have the art and music openings. The teacher who wo 
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permit American literature to grow naturally into American history has 
available many lists of books that recognize this relationship. 

There has been no attempt in this discussion to suggest organizational 
patterns for such a course. Experience has shown us that a curriculum is 
not something that can be prescribed from the mountain top unless it were 
to be actually as rigid as stone. It is not something that can be successfully 
transplanted. It must be grown from its own local soil if it is to bear fruit 
that is to return to enrich that soil. Such variables as teachers, equipment, 
and students will see to it that no two such core courses are alike. Help in 
developing these broader courses should be secured from state departments 
of education and teacher-training institutions. 

The inclusion of art and music experiences is not an invitation to more 

formality. To be profited by, these experiences must to a degree reflect the 
music and art in the present lives of the students. 
GoncLusion. There is a story of our country to be experienced by every 
boy and girl who would be graduated from our high schools, but it is a story 
to be seen in picture and heard in song as well as one to be read. It isa story 
of the hearts and spirits of men and women that cannot be grasped from cold 
type alone. It is a story that cannot be broken academically into isolated 
bits just to please an antiquated type of high-school schedule that operates 
in short forty- or fifty-minute spurts. It is a story that has to be unfolded in 
one related whole. It invites a core course in American culture. 

The life of America has not been an academic thing, except in the class 
room, Instead it has been, and is today, a moving drama that calls for inge- 
nuity In its portrayal to youth. All the visual and auditory aids available are 
invited. Wise high-school educators have realized in recent years that the 
student who was formerly dubbed the nonacademic pupil is actually not the 
exceptional but the typical pupil of the typical high school. His under- 
standings and appreciations will come through experiences of a varied nature, 
and the approach that has marked a basic textbook as the course is due for 4 
reconversion. To meet the typical state history requirement with merely 4 
sche eee more than academic suicide for the typical 

pen for schools to demonstrate their appreciation of the 


nature of their student bodies and their knowledge of how growth takes 
place. 


Twelfth-Year Core Course in Self-Direction and Discovery 
This year’s work was only anticipated, never developed. The general idea was 
this: Once the student had gone through three years of work in closely co- 
operative group situations, after which it was to be expected that he had 
developed some rather specific interests, it was thought desirable to give him 
in his senior year a chance really to walk alone in an area of his interest 


a chance to direct himself and get the satisfaction of doing a good piece of 
more-or-less independent work, 
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The co-ordinating teacher for this core group would be a teacher qualified 
in English. Late in the student’s eleventh year, she would explore his press- 
ing interest with him, in an attempt to help him see it in the form of a study 
program that would profitably engage him for a half day or for two hours 
each day during his senior year. It would be expected that each such project 
would suggest a tie-up with a teacher in another department in the school, 
due to the relationship of topic to subject department or teacher ability. 
The co-ordinating teacher would help to engage the interest and help of such 
a teacher in the student’s core program. Naturally such help would have to 
be given rather informally and sometimes at odd moments. Thus a student 
furthering a science interest might come and go in a teacher’s science 
laboratory, even though other organized classes were there. 

These projects might fall into any number of possible categories such as: 


Arts and crafts Community recreation 
Heredity and environment Early American history 
United Nations Greek civilization 
Auto mechanics Atomic energy 

Chinese civilization Modern literature 


The advantage of the English teacher as co-ordinator would give the 
student the protection of his English credits in those schools and states 
requiring twelfth-grade English, as well as assuring him (1) help in the 
facility of written expression that might be needed in reporting his investi- 
gation, and (2) help in the investigation of sources of information. 

The co-ordinating teacher would have a double-hour period devoted to this work. 
Her room would be their workroom, the crossroads of their operation. She 
might call group meetings one or twice a week, for specific purposes, but by 
and large the procedure would be more informal. The student would be 
free to go and come in the progress of his work. Such places as the library, 
the community, and the room or laboratory of the co-operating teacher 
Would all be within bounds as he directed his study. isa? 

The way the American high school directs, by bell and teacher directive, 
‘very move of the high-school senior is an affront to the maturity of these 
youth. About to graduate into marriage, a full-time occupation, or the 
freedom of a college campus, they are still handled as immature children by 
our high schools. This course would tend to let them show that after eleven 


°F twelve years in school they were ready to walk alone. 


ACTIVE, NOT PASSIVE LEARNING iy 
In recapitulating, let us stress that creative imagination and intellectual 
aring, in handling the social problems of today, are not nurtured on a social 
ee Program that places its emphasis upon an intensive study of how man 
acted in ages gone by. Itis high time that not only the social studies program 
ut the entire program of the modern high school be planned around the 
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problems of the youth in school and community life and the immediate 
stresses and strains in the political, social, and economic life of their elders, 
Then the study and the instruction can use the past selectively and critically 
in helping youth to achieve meaningful behavior in the modern world — 
their world. Too long has the school misappropriated public funds by paying 
social studies teachers to lead pupils to believe that proper civic action would 
result automatically from correctly answering questions about the civic life of 
cultures of the past. 

History must be taught selectively rather than chronologically. Social studies 
teachers have been so engrossed in trying to establish for youth an apprecia- 
tion of the sequence of time that they haven’t had time to establish the signifi- 
cance of a sequence of civic action leading logically from proper relationships 
with one’s classmate right on through proper interscholastic relationships 
with another school and on up to proper relationships among nations. It 
has been too easily satisfying to find the security of one’s social studies teach- 
ing in the well-organized archives of the past — much easier than throwing 
youth into a study of the disorganized activities of student bodies and schools, 
and of men and nations today. The social studies teachers have a great stake 
in these broader core courses pointing to citizenship. 

The teacher who reveals in his methods a belief in the inherent worth of 
each individual, in the dignity and value of human nature, is then ready to 
build a curriculum around the lives of those individuals who come his way. 
The purposes of general education are defined in terms of what people do or 
should do in the world, in terms of behavior and action; and it is natural to 
believe that such goals cannot be reached by following a curriculum that 
emphasizes little more than the mastering of bodies of knowledge. 

4 great error has been made in secondary-school planning in assuming that the burden 
of citizenship training rests with the social studies department. As commonly con- 
stituted, such instruction: cannot carry the burden. This classroom program 
has been organized and administered as a few more or less well-organized 
bodies of content, packaged by adults as good for growing youth. United 
States history, for instance, has stood as a chronological array of America’s 
happenings, always beginning with the period of exploration and coloniza- 
tion, leading down through the westward movement, the War Between the 
States, and the Reconstruction Period, and ending with that most important 
date of all for the student, the day of reckoning on which he receives or fails 
to receive the two credits required by the state for graduation. 

_ Fair play, sportsmanship, unselfishness, group co-operation, and the ability 
to see the other fellow’s point of view are fundamental to proper social action 
but to date these matters have found only lip service in the typical social 
studies program. Practice in them, if directed by the school, has usually 
Pa en left to the sponsors of the students? out-of-class activities, The school’s 
citizenship program must not be narrowly conceived, 
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I, the high school to be a school for the community, or one for the educators 
who have been brought up on — and thus find their security in — the highly 
academic conception of education? Only time will tell, but the stronghold of 
the academicians has for some years been challenged by a small minority of 
schools that plank by plank have been gradually building a bridge between 
the school and the community. Curriculum planners are appreciating the 
fact that school and society are inseparable and, in turn, that an educational 
program can be effectively provided only insofar as the planners appreciate 
the social and economic forces at work in the society served. This apprecia- 
tion must go beyond a fixed subject curriculum, and far beyond the idea of 
taking advantage of the community by mere firsthand study. It must go into 
the area of participation, if it is to mean a high school to serve all American 
youth. : 
THE SCHOOL A SOCIAL INSTITUTION 
Perhaps the school leader who really senses the true social significance of 
this institution that we call the American public school doesn’t have to say to 
himself as he sits down to plan a curriculum, “Now, let’s see, how can we 
utilize community resources in our program?” Perhaps he is so engrossed 
in the day-by-day problems of the children or youth that are before him to 
be Served that he forgets to draw a sharp distinction between their commu- 
nity and their school. Perhaps he is so concerned about the problems of the 
community, tying as they do into those of the larger society, that he fails to 
draw a sharp distinction between that part of a child’s daily existence that is 
the school’s concern and that part that is the concern of others. — 
i The more a faculty of high-school teachers become interested in the total 
life of their students, the more the curriculum becomes community centered. 
long as a teacher’s main concern is the performance of the student in a 
Particular subject, the high-school curriculum must remain subject centered, 
with emphasis upon credit-getting instead of habit-forming, and question- 


answen no s i i; 
nswering instead of community-doing. oie 
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Some of our schools are still slicing their curricular meat rather thin. So 
thin, in fact, that not only do they ignore the possibilities of cross-fertilization 
between the school and the community, but within the boundaries of the 
school itself they frown upon too obvious a flirtation between the classroom 
and the extraclass activities, denying the student the right to participate 
here or to hold office there because of so-called unsatisfactory progress in 
this or that classroom. 

The rules of the curricular game that most of us seem to play in our second- 
ary schools boldly mark subject matter as home plate, and although we may 
coach a student to venture now and then from that holy of holies, we never 
let him forget that the object of the game is to get back to it as soon as possible, 
He knows that at the end of his high-school years his ultimate success in the 
game will be determined by (1) a class-ranking based on his batting average 
in this subject division, and (2) a collection of credits to be used as evidence 
that he has accumulated an education. 


The Community School 


The student of American education realizes that for years there has been 
apparent a trend not only to recognize the school as a social institution 
rather than a mental-training station, but to recognize that, for its effective 
operation as such, no sharp curricular boundary between it and the surround- 
ing community can be made as students and teachers go about their activities. 
The schools that have gone farthest in this break, from a book program 
carried on within the walls of the school to a program that shuttles boys and 
girls and teachers back and forth naturally between school plant proper and 
those other learning resources of the community, have come to be known as 
community schools, 

They are schools that have broken faith with the attempt to improve the 
curriculum merely by rejuggling or reshuffling the subjects and the subject 
matter on hand, the attempt to do the job once and for all by carefully con- 
structing courses of study to be mimeographed and handed as guides to all 
teachers. They are schools that still hold the book and the printed page as 
prime factors in the learning process, but look upon them not as ends but as 
means in the solution of the social problems of boys and girls and communi- 
ties, problems that act as the focal point of the school’s endeavors. 

We will make no attempt to nail this community-school concept down t0 
specifics, for its curricular promise lies not with a fixed pattern but with the 
wholesome educational thinking upon which it is being floated. About all 
one needs to say of its general features is that behind any such program, : 
it is effective at all, are (1) an appreciation of the school’s obligations to the 
democratic Principles of American life, and to the needs of growing youth, 
(2) an appreciation of how boys and girls learn, of how development takes 
place, and (3) a willingness to follow practices that might at first seem 
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unorthodox in the struggle to arrive at educational goals. If features (1) and 
(2) are active, then the community becomes a part of the curricular picture. 


LEARNING CITIZENSHIP BY DOING. Effective participation in our demo- 
cratic society, and the self-realization of one’s potentialities therein, call for 
growth situations in which the learner and the social scene come together, 
situations in which the teachers have a chance to direct the learner in these 
opportunities to develop such desirable social characteristics as tolerance, 
social sensitivity, self-direction, leadership, and respect for personal worth. 
Practice in, and thus development in, the democratic process itself is more 
significant in this curriculum approach than is the problem at hand at the 
moment. Effective participation in the give-and-take life of the school itself 
provides many of these same values of growth, as discussed in Chapter 9 
which deals with extracurricular activities. 

Certainly the increasing use of community resources in school operation 

is not merely a matter of haphazardly using firsthand experiences in the 
school’s progress toward long established instructional goals. It comes out 
ofa shifting of those goals, a growing appreciation of the importance of 
learning how to manage one’s self and to live and work with other people. 
Civic consciousness and social sensitivity are expressions that have loomed large 
as curricular signposts in the school’s attempt to build its program by be- 
ginning with the natural things that happen in the lives of the youth and the 
community in which they live. 
THE SMALL SCHOOL LEADS. One generalization that can be made about this 
tendency for a closer merger of school and community is that the school 
going in this direction is more apt to be the small school in the less sparsely 
Populated or rural community than the larger school in the city. This can 
hardly be attributed to better leadership or greater educational foresight in 
the smaller centers, for the busy principal in the small school has long 
envied his nonteaching colleague who administers the large school. Five 
factors may be cited as helping to account for it. 


In considering effective curriculum reorganization, the mere problem of 


regimentation is so great in the large school that it is difficult to break 
away from organization controls long enough to get down to grips with 
those human elements around which the community-school program 
revolves. The small school, in turn, does not face the danger of losing its 
curriculum in a maze of administrative devices and techniques. 

Furthermore, in spite of the elaborate guidance machinery that may be 
Provided in the large city school, the teachers in the small school have 
the curricular advantage of living so close to their students and having so 
much firsthand information about them, that the school’s program might 
More readily reflect this total community picture of the youngsters’ needs. 
The lack of a complexity of social institutions and the absence of the large 
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city’s diversity of interests places the small community’s school very clos 
to the life of the community, 

3. Departmentalization, which in itself is a pressure for the status quo, 
Operates more forcefully in the large school. The teacher of the small 
school is seldom a specialist. He may be trained and licensed in no more 
fields than his city contemporary, but the situation demands that he teach 
in more of them. So specialized has the teacher in the large school become 
that if possible he not only limits his teaching assignment to one depart 
ment, as encouraged by the department head who prefers pure stock, but 
he may easily become an expert in one subject therein, such as world 
history or American literature. 

4. Outside pressures against change seem to operate more forcefully with 
the large school than with the small. Even though in many instances the 
Percentage of the student body planning to go to college may not vary 
greatly between the small rural school and the large school in the metro- 
politan city, the greater number of such students in the latter is more apt to 
present a situation behind which complacency may easily operate, flaunt- 
ing college entrance requirements as an excuse for traditional procedures. 

5. A last, and outstanding, factor that operates to make the small school 
more receptive to the community-school concept is the lack of other 
social agencies or services in the small center to care for the human needs 
of the community, and the consequent invitation for the school to assume 
a more prominent role in the undertaking. Thus, even in the curriculum 
field, necessity seems to operate as the mother of invention. At least, the 
programs that are doing the best job of wearing down the wall that once 
separated school and community are very often located in the economi- 
cally less fortunate communities. 


high school intertwines its activities and the Ongoing affairs of the community: 
Hybrid programs as they are, quite unorthodox when compared to the 


The combined experiences of thirt 
over the nation, will stand for some 
of the high school of 


y or forty school systems, scattered all 


ggle — they may even fall while these 
orthy curriculum examples. 
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The programs that follow are but a few of those found by the author during 
the past decade — which point the way to the kind of down-to-earth realities 
that the new high school might use as the foundation of its structure. They: 
are not included to show what schools should do, but rather to show what 
some have done. Education is a matter of time and place, and the local 
school must create its own character. The patterns of other schools can be 
used only as stimulation. ! 


THE STORY OF A SMALL SCHOOL 

One story of how the school reached over into the community for curricu- 
lum facilities, mainly because the needs of that district were crying out for 
somebody’s sympathetic attention, finds its setting in Waterloo, in the north- 
west corner of Alabama. This small town of five hundred people, with its 
rural element extending in a semicircular area twelve miles around Pickwick 
Lake, struggled to draw a living from the land — 70 per cent of which was 
unsuited fot cultivation. As it did so, it was tempted, the principal reported, 
to look back to the days when lumbering flourished, an industry that has 
disappeared because of the unrestricted cutting and constant burning of 
the forest.2 

It is somewhat ironical that the Pickwick Dam, constructed there for the 
social betterment of the South, deprived this particular district of thousands 
of acres of rich bottom land and drove the farmers up to the eroded and roll- 
ing hilltop land that still stands above the water line. 

During the depression years the school staff became greatly concerned 
about conditions, and made a survey of the situation which revealed 50 per 
cent of the residents on relief; homes, school buildings, and other structures 
Tun down; some lack of civic and personal pride among the residents; and 
the prevailing belief among many of them that they were just waiting for 
something to open up somewhere else. Feeling that the school had a dis- 
tinct community responsibility in this state of affairs, the faculty with the aid 
of the students took steps first to correct the condition of the school plant itself 
by cleaning, painting, hanging new doors, repairing broken windows, rework- 
Ing school furniture and equipment, and a year or so later by launching bigger 
Projects such as the erection of new school buildings and homes for teachers. 

The attack upon the problems of the community proper was opened with 
àn extensive student survey of conditions, which when coupled with further 
study led the school to determine the four outstanding needs to be: 


L. The need of the appreciation by the average resident that, after all, this 
was his home, and he should plan his future accordingly 


‘For the description of other programs, see Harold Spears, The Emerging AC hla 
eee New York: American Book Company, 1948. 
< Or a description from which this story of the Florence pro; 
îs indebted to Otto Holloway, who was then principal of 


gram was developed, the author 
the school at Waterloo. 
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2. The need of home and community improvement and beautification 
3. The need of increased cash income 
.4. The need of a recreation program 


Home Improvement 


The twelfth grade became interested in home and community improve- 
ment, which became the center of their program. They studied home 
planning, construction, repairs, landscaping, interior decoration, furnishings, 
and conveniences. Weeks later this study found an outlet in a house-to- 
house canvas, in which the students explained what they were doing, solicited 
public co-operation, and secured a list of jobs each home wanted done. 
The students secured more requests than they could have filled in five years 
of continuous work. Selections were made, work was begun, and at the end 
of that year the credit side of their work ledger read: 


Three homes and four barns painted 

Rooms in five homes wallpapered and woodwork painted 

Three homes landscaped and two yards sodded 

Fence and outbuildings whitewashed for one home 

A serviceable and attractive barn erected on one farm, the materials 
coming from an old barn that the boys had torn down 

Furniture reworked in three homes and a church 

Window curtains and pieces of furniture made for several homes 


After finishing this work as a class that school year, the students turned 
to analyzing the conditions at their own homes. During the summer vaca- 
tion quite a few made noticeable improvements, and they continued to 
recondition their homes. The next year another home-and-community 
improvement program was accepted as a major school objective. Each 
class did some demonstration work as a group, but in general more attention 
was given to helping each student make improvements in his own home. 
This program was continued another year. In doing the demonstration 
work, never were all the jobs done that a given individual wanted done. 
The resident himself was to continue and to complete the work that the 
school group demonstrated and began. He furnished all materials. 
con Re back at this phase of their program, Principal Holloway had 


As a result of this home and community program much improvement has resulted. 
Here in the little town which the people five or six years ago thought would be de- 
serted before now, seven new homes have been constructed recently. Eight more 
homes have running water, baths, and indoor toilets. Eleven homes and two business 
houses have been repaired to the extent that they look like different places. One 
old church has been wrecked and a new one constructed in its place. Two churches 
have received considerable improvement. Many old outbuildings have been recon 
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structed and repaired. In short, the town and surrounding community is having a 
face lifting. The plan now is to pave and gutter Main Street. 


Live-at-Home Program 


The attempt to get these residents to settle in their minds that Waterloo 
was their home, and that they could make a living there, was called the live- 
at-home program. One step in this was the sending out of mimeographed 
sheets each month telling the people what food crops should be planted, 
how they should be planted and fertilized, and how they could be preserved. 
Some canning demonstrations were held. Several groups planted garden 
seed and flower seed in boxes in their rooms long before the last frost. These 
plants were shared and transplanted to gardens all over the community. 
As a result many people had food crops ready much sooner than in previous 

years. 

Additional land was purchased to be used as a demonstration orchard and 
year-round garden. The school planned to establish a small cannery for 
canning its own fruits and vegetables and for community use. Plans also 
included a co-operative community hotbed where potato and vegetable 
plants could be grown for several hundred people, and a co-operative potato 
house where the crop could be cared for to assure the people a year-round 
supply of potatoes instead of the former three-months-a-year supply. 

School leaders set out to help the people increase their money income by 
making the land more productive through conservation and soil building 
Practices, and through conservation of the forest. A campaign against 
forest fires was a part of the timber and land conservation program. Several 
farmers were persuaded to prepare permanent pastures and go into raising 
beef cattle for a money income. Soil-building and soil-conserving crops and 
diversified farming were encouraged. A few farmers did a little with poultry. 
Since the results were not too impressive, four broiler houses were constructed 
at school, to provide a demonstration center for growing broilers. It was 
believed that the money income could be substantially increased if people 
Could be persuaded to supplement their row-crop farming with poultry. 

Recreational needs were met in part through a community recreational 
Program centered in the school. A movie show was a part of this. Alll the 
features of this program were free, and as many as five hundred attended some 
of the activities. The school is now tied so closely into this ongoing com- 
munity program that it would be difficult to conceive of their dissolving 
Partnership. The school utilizes the resources of the community and in turn 
the Community utilizes those of the school. 


A COMMUNITY PROJECT 
While the large city may not be in need of the school’s resources as 1s toe 
ase in such rural communities as those just treated, it has so much to offer 
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the school in the way of community resources that the relationship of the 
two can be just as close and effective. 

` During the last years that the writer acted as curriculum director in the 
Evansville, Indiana, public schools, there was in operation a ninth-year 
core course, the very principles of which invited the maximum use of com- 
munity resources in the day-by-day development of the program. Progress- 
ing around centers of living instead of around subjects, this three-hour course 
replaced such former separate subjects as English, community civics, general 
business training, general science, and general mathematics. 

Since the learning experiences revolved around centers or areas of living, 
such as home living and occupational living, it was as natural for the students 
to draw upon the out-of-school community resources as upon the content 
and materials that were a part of the subjects replaced by this course. 

Community living, as an instructional center in this program, suggests 
two particular lines of study and endeavor, one being the study and explora- 
tion of the local community, in which the youth are now living and in which 
they will later assume greater responsibilities, and the other being the actual 
practice in community-like situations under teacher direction. While the 
former pointed toward the out-of-school community, the latter looked 
largely to the life of the school itself as a community life which might afford 
this desired practice. 


Annexation Problem 


Even though there were not evident in the program many projects in 
which the students assumed the responsibility for an out-of-school community 
undertaking, the work did reflect at every turn the actual life of the com- 
munity. In one instance, a section of ninety students, comprising a fourth 
of the freshman class in one of the high schools, in their study of community 
life became highly active in respect to a red-hot issue that was then before 
the people of that city and its suburbs —namely, the proposed extension of 
the city boundaries and the subsequent annexation of thousands of subur- 
banites into the city. Coming just prior to the taking of the Federal census; 
it was a hasty attempt to hold the city’s 100,000 population figure of the pr 
vious census. 

The heated agitation for and against the undertaking was reflected in the 
students, and the section of ninety students and three teachers found itself 
tied up for a month on the project, It turned out to be an ideal group under- 
taking. Both sides of the question were strongly represented in the thinking 
of the student group, and the few who were in doubt soon became the target 
of the activities of the others. The problem was loaded with diversified 
learning experiences, as Suggested by the newspaper stories, radio discus 


sions, and other information at hand. The course of the work involved such 
activities and treatments as these: 
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1. The comparison of property taxes in the city with those just outside 
2, The comparison of civic services provided in the two sections 
3. The question of fairness of annexation to the low-income group who had 
recently built outside the city boundaries 
4. The question of free fire protection that the city for years had extended 
to this outside area 
5. The problem of an open sewer that extended into the city from this dis- 
trict, and the health implications 
6. The comparison of area size of the local incorporated city with the areas 
of cities of similar population in the state 
. The case for the city 
. The case for the remonstrating group, those residents in the contested 
area who did not want to be taken into the city 
9. The threatened loss of city population and the influence upon the city’s 
progress 
10. The advantages of living inside the city, and the advantages of living in 
the areas just outside the city 


The study of these and the other angles of the topic led to such activities 
as (1) group organization, (2) intensive study of all data available, (3) panel 
discussions, (4) field trips tracing the present and proposed city boundaries, 
(5) field trips to inspect points of controversy such as the open sewer, (6) writ- 
ten reports, (7) interviews with city officials and with remonstrators, (8) mass 
demonstrations, (g) talks by community leaders, and (10) presentations of 
their findings by student groups before civic organizations such as the 
luncheon clubs. 


om 


Extensive Civic Experience 

_ This program used the community freely. A fair part of the student’s 
time in the course was spent outside the school. The course aimed toward 
the development of a citizen who has the desire to aid in solving his com- 
munity’s problems, to perform such necessary services as service on the jury 
or at the polls, to vote in all elections, to aid in charitable enterprises, and to 
keep well-informed with respect to community problems and interests; a 
“zen with a kindly interest in his neighbors, a willingness to serve in worthy 
community enterprises, and a willingness to accept public office; a citizen 
Who can resist pressure groups, protect the freedoms of democracy, and 
adjust himself to social situations; a citizen who knows the facts relating to 
his government, how the community protects life and property, how to 
Consume goods and services wisely, and the importance of taxation. ; 

It would have been interesting to compare at the end of the year the ninth- j 
Srader’s knowledge of that community with that of the average citizen. In 
aR à program as this, the ninth-grader gets into the industries and the 
business Offices, he studies the social agencies of the Community Fund and 
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visits their headquarters, he goes to court and to jail, he studies the city 
government and the public utilities, he knows the general distinctions between 
the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O., he gets into the radio stations and the news- 
paper plants, he compares birth rates and death rates and draws conclusions, 
he studies the distribution of the city’s workers among the occupations and 
witnesses them at work, he takes bus trips over the city to note housing con- 
ditions, he interviews early inhabitants and well-informed citizens, he sits 
in on meetings of the city council and the county council, he knows where to 
register deeds and what the assessor’s office does, he studies the health 
situation, he goes to the recreational center and spots the other recreational 
facilities of the city, and he does whatever other community exploration 
his study leads him into. 


BUILDING CITIZENS AT PINE MOUNTAIN 


Down on the north slope of Pine Mountain, in Harlan County, Kentucky, 
for years a small secondary school, by means of a unique curriculum, has 
been serving its students by enabling them to serve their community. From 
the first time the author visited the school ten years ago, he has followed its 
realistic curriculum development with intense interest. Any educator, from 
his study and travels, cherishes a few bright spots to which he turns for en- 
couragement — and the Pine Mountain Settlement School is one of these. 

As one visits the school, and watches the teachers working with the here- 
and-now life of those boys and girls and that mountain community, he very 
much notices the absence of educational ““pedagese” and campus formula. 
Correlation, integration, activity program, community school, ‘and even 
curriculum are never mentioned. Nobody is trying to implement functions 
or principles, there is no controversy about the words progressive or funda- 
mentals, nor is there any discussion of distinctions between general and voca- 
tional education. This school is doing in deeds what others are still stuttering 
around to try to say in teacher committee reports, 


Social Contribution as Basic Training 


Basic to the school program is the service that the upperclass students give 
to the community, Harlan County. This service is not something extra t0 
school lessons, but is a normal activity that makes the hills and valleys the 


classroom. Every senior gives one full day a week, for forty weeks, to com“, 


munity service. The areas of service include: (1) visiting homes, (2) helping 
in the infirmary that the school maintains for community use, (3) handling 
a ae ne ‘a a packhorse, (4) helping the doctors and dentists in 
medical and dental clinics in the county, and isiti 11 rural 
elementary schools. eRe s the sa 


mong E Home visitors hike out into the valleys and over the hills 
to give help in any way possible to the families there. A senior girl avérag™ 
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15 visits on each field day, or 600 a year, averages walking twelve miles a day, 
and puts in about a nine-hour day. About 20,000 home contacts are made 
each year by the school. The service of these senior girls can be better 
understood from these excerpts taken from a description Sarah gave of her 
work to an assembly: 


Early in the morning I throw my kit bag over my shoulder, pick up my lunch in 
the kitchen, go to the Community Room if I need special materials or instructions, 
and then check in at the infirmary to replenish first-aid supplies and take out medi- 
cines for cases that are being treated by the visiting nurse or the doctor. Now I’m 
ready for the road, and my heart and step are light. There’s a thrill in knowing that 
the friends I have made through the year are expecting me and will be disappointed 
if I fail to appear. 

Sometimes I visit all houses in the order that I come to them, but special jobs may 
keep me from getting to the end of the route. So today I decide to strike out walking 
briskly for the house farthest from the school, and then work back. Meantime, some- 
one sees me passing, and hails, “Sarah, wen’t you come in and get a splinter out of 
Bobby’s toe, and doctor it for him? I can’t manage him alone.” A worthless “pretty” 
in my bag helps amuse Bobby while we remove the splinter. That doesn’t take long. 
Now I manage to walk five miles, making no calls, but meeting children on their way 
to school, receiving some lusty and some shy greetings. 

Finally to the last house on my route, where I find the mother struggling at cutting 
out a dress without a pattern. I help her make a paper pattern, using her measure- 
ments and an old dress. We get the dress cut out. At the next home I doctor sores 
from falls, find a child sick with the flu, and plan for him a lot of liquids — juices, 
thin soups, and water. On other days I have had such experiences as these: 

Helping to paper a room 

Reading some stories that I had promised to bring to a little boy confined to 
his bed for weeks with his leg in a plaster cast 

Writing two letters for a mother, who is unable to write, to her children far 
away from home 

Running into a quilting party, where I have a chance to visit with several 
Women at once, to admire the nice piecing, and to put in some stitches of my own 

Talking to some men about news events, where my current history class comes 
in handy 
A Bathing and dressing a baby, 
is ill i 

Looking in with satisfaction at the improvements being made in a cabin 
Which our boys have helped to build 

Distributing Womans Day and our school paper, 
my route 

Asking questions and jotting down information for a survey 
future school planning 3 S 

Inviting the people and their children to come to “Community Day” at the 
school, or the New Year’s Party, a movie, or a school play ; 

Tm'sure Pye done a little bit of something worth-while, but goodness knows, Pve 
done nothing to deserve the constant expressions of appreciation, such as a nice red 


and carrying water and wood for a woman who 


Pine Cones, to the homes on 


to be made in 
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apple saved for me, or a bag of walnuts, or some juicy cane stalks, or — after a day 
of papering — a bottle of orange pop and a moon pie. Again it was two monstrous 
chicken legs. Still another time a housewife asked me to bake her a walnut cake, and 
when it was baked and iced, she called the family in, “Now we’re going to eat Sarah’s 
birthday cake that she just baked.” I’m still wondering how she found out about 
my birthday. 

Yes, I’ve tried to be helpful in every way that I could figure out, but in the end the 
plus score is all on my side. I have received more than I gave, not of apples and such 
but of things learned, precious friendships made. I have greater love and respect for 
all mankind. 


INFIRMARY HELPERS. A number of the seniors spend one day a week 
helping in the school infirmary which serves the community. Days there 
are irregular, one filled with a number of babies or a number of sore throats, 
another with the usual run of four or five patients not very sick. Among the 
routine jobs carried out are: 


Taking temperatures and pulses, and recording them 

Giving medicines according to doctor’s instructions 

Folding and putting away linens in neat, orderly stacks in their proper 
places i 

Giving bed baths, and making a bed with a patient in it 

Giving a baby bath 

Preparing rubber gloves for use — powdering them, blowing them up, 
listening for air escape, patching them, sterilizing them, etc. 

Helping prepare incoming patients for examination 

Witnessing an operation 

Studying how to treat boils, sores, burns, and toothaches 

Helping an expectant mother who has been brought in for the 
delivery of her baby 

Answering special calls to the sick rooms 


PACKHORSE LIBRARIAN. Senior boys act as packhorse librarians, carrying 
books and magazines out into the homes, and trying to create reading 
appetites as well as serving those already existing. One boy, reporting i 
assembly about his work as librarian, said: 


The women like Life magazine, Woman’s Day, Readers Digest, and some novels. 
The small children want picture books and fairy tales, and those a little older like 
Indian stories and airplane books. They ask for Zane Grey and adventure stories. 
Everybody wants to stop and talk. They hear radio reports, sometimes just parts s 
them, or rumors, and they don’t understand and are excited or worried. I tell them 
how I see things and it helps, 

There’s always something I must look at: a little boy wants me to come seé b 
4-H Club strawberry patch, one would have me look at his pet rabbit, another wants 
me to stop long enough for a marble game, a woman wants me to iok at her gar' den 
and another wants me to get the harness off a mule that took to wallowing in the j 
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before his gear had been removed. I asked a barefoot boy if the stones hurt his feet. 
He says, “Watch me run!” And then he pounds heels and soles along the rocky road 
and comes back to show his feet — tough as shoe leather on the bottom. 

Most of our books are for circulation, but some are to be given away, and I try to 
circulate those where they will be most used. I find that those given away last year 
have been kept carefully, and one family in particular proudly showed me their few 
books as their library. Even though they may not all be read, I think it means some- 
thing just to have books around in sight. There is a pride in ownership which prom- 
ises greater literacy in the future for some of our people. 


THE CLINICS, Two girls travel once a week with the doctor to an ap- 
pointed place in the valley where a medical clinic had been announced. As 
one girl described the experiences: 


We would give as many as thirty typhoid shots in one day, treat bad colds, sore 
throats, pneumonia, ulcers, sprains, and what not. The doctor would check babies 
and prescribe formulas for feeding the sick ones. He had a thriving business in one 
phase of dentistry; there were always several people there for tooth extractions be- 
cause our doctor pulled for fifty cents a tooth — much cheaper than a trip to town 
to the dentist. 


SERVING OTHER SCHOOLS. Through its interest and supervision, Pine 
Mountain school provides inspiration and leadership for a number of elemen- 
tary schools in the valley. Some students of Pine Mountain make their 
community contribution by helping the teachers of these one-room rural 
schools. Besides helping in the more formal program, they give instruction 
in handicraft and recreation, enabling many children to work creatively 
with their hands. Among the things the senior boys reported as having done 
or built in their elementary-school service were these: 


1. A new cabinet and shelves in the hot-lunch kitchen 

2. A new door or an old one rehung 

3. Some new steps at the door 

4. A new stairway up a steep bank 

5. A new reading table and bookcase 

6. A new stile over the fence 

7. A new flag stand 

8. A shuffleboard court and equipment 

9. The painting of a schoolroom 

10. Taking out putty and putting in window panes 

11. Doing wood carving with a pocket knife 
> 12. Pulling weeds and enlarging the playground 

13. Putting up the stove and new pipe 

14. Leading a hike 

15. Teaching the Scout oath and laws 

16. Preparing youngsters for a 4-H Club meeting, 
county agent arrives for the program 


and taking part when the 
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17. Helping to gather pine cones and acorn cups to be painted for Christmas tree 


ornaments 
18. Helping to decorate the schoolhouse for Hallowe’en or other holidays 


19. Assisting in play rehearsals, carrying costumes to and from our own school’s 
property room 

20. Acting as auctioneers at box and pie suppers at the school, and what’s more, 
buying the pies and boxes to aid school improvements 

21. Delivering packs of newspapers and magazines at homes which we pass 

22. Picking up patients to be brought to our school’s infirmary 

23. Taking along a softball and bat, a volleyball or football, or a set of horseshoes 
for games, and 

24. Playing circle games, and furnishing an accompaniment with harmonica or 
guitar for singing games 


A Functional Program 

And so the little school in Harlan County, unhampered by college admis- 
sion offices and similar handicaps to high-school reform, avoids social artifi- 
ciality in the experiences of its students. Practically all the work incident to 
maintaining the school plant is done by the students under supervision, 
including farming, dairying, poultry care, kitchen work, laundry work, 
repairing and upkeep of buildings, running the light plant and waterworks, 
and doing housework. The school is not only a community school, it is 
almost a complete community in itself. 
; Traditional studies, such as English, math, history, and science, function 
in contributory ways as needed in the student’s total development. Citizen- 
ship is not something just talked in the classroom. Values may be determined 
there, but they are tested in the active community and school endeavors of 
the youth whose privilege it is to engage in this ongoing enterprise. Is there 
improvement in oral and written expression? Yes, because boys and girls 
there have a lot they want to talk and write about. 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PRO ECTS AND 
RELATIONSHIPS i 


While the community-school concept, in its broader implications, awaits 
general acceptance, individual teachers can continue to develop service-to- 
community projects that will pay educational dividends to their students and 
social dividends to their communities. On the basis of a study made of 125 
such projects, as carried on in 86 different high schools scattered over the 
nation, Geneva Hanna has these suggestions to make for those teachers and 
schools wishing to move in this direction :3 


L To facilitate the identification of possible suitable service-to-community 
projects, teachers should be encouraged to become more aware of community prob- 


* Geneva Hanna, “A Dynamic Curric ; 
J ulum Serves thi » ‘onal Leadership, 
February, 1947, 4:297-298, e People,” Educational 
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lems by working in adult groups in the community, students should be given an 
opportunity to suggest service problems, and community agencies should be en- 
couraged to call on school groups to help solve community problems. 

2. Students should be involved in an important way in the selection of the project; 
for optimum results the problem must be acceptable to them. 

3- Projects which have some continuity over a period of at least several months 
should be favored over those of a shorter duration. 

4. The project should be capable of at least a partial solution by the students who 
are to participate in the process. 

5. The student group should be brought into the planning and organizing of the 
Project at the earliest possible moment in order that the greatest educational values 
will accrue from the activity. 

6. The total student group should be kept informed on all plans made by student 
Committees or adults, and should be able to approve, reject, or amend any such plans. 

7 The whole student group concerned in the service activity should consider 
and accept solutions to organizational problems. This tends to insure each individual 
accepting his responsibility more readily and to result in the work proceeding more 
smoothly, 

8. To promote community understanding of service-to-community projects car- 
tied on by class groups, appropriate school officials should consult with officers of 
public-spirited organizations or with any individual or group directly concerned 
with a Proposed project, and should give sufficient information to the general public 
80 as to allay any doubts or suspicions regarding the enterprise. 

9. The size of student groups should not much exceed twenty-five in number 
for best results, 

10. A flexible school schedule should be set up to provide longer periods of time 
(two class periods or more) during a given school day for working on community 
Projects, 

TR Service-to-community projects should be considered part of the school cur- 
riculum and conducted as part of the regular class work. 

12. For many activities such as surveys and food preservation, small committees 
Working together is the most efficient form of organization. ’ 

13. The organization form should be shifted during the execution of the project 
to facilitate the working out of the problem and to increase the growth of the par- 
ticipants, 

14. Tangible results should be sought as soon as possible in at least a few phases 
of the project. 

, 15. Educators should guard students against the exploitation sometimes involved 
in the use of their services in community projects. 

16. Evaluation techniques should be worked out in terms of individual and group 
objectives agreed upon by the participants and utilized in process as well as at the 
Ompletion of the service-to-community activity. 


Stages of Relationships j 
Any high school can evaluate its own curricular relationships with the 
community that supports it. Perhaps there is a scale of school and com- 
munity relationships, ranging from the more reactionary concept of educa- 
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tion on over to the more extreme values of the community-school concept. 
The five stages outlined below are proposed as the steps on this scale. 


1. The school follows a strict subject curriculum, with little or no particular 
relationship to the unique characteristics of its supporting community, 
Community relationships in a curricular sense are limited to outside 
speakers being invited in to speak to classes, and to the occasional visits 
of classes into the community for firsthand observation of a traffic court 
or some other civic activity. 

2. The activities of the civic life of the community are brought into existing 
courses. For instance, two of the stock units in the American problems 
course are traffic safety and the recreational activities of citizens, in both 
of which the local situation is studied intensively. 

3. The situation in the local community is taken as the point of departure 
in curriculum planning. For instance, the Evansville annexation-study 
example used in this chapter represented a local problem that deter- 
mined the main topic of study in a ninth-grade core class for a number of 
wecks. In another school, a job-opportunity survey may be made in the 
community to enable the school to set up the proper occupational train- 
ing and guidance. 

4. The school sets out to give the youth experience in community service, 
but does not propose to solve any particular problems. Thus, in a small 
town that has no street signs the school shop teacher handles the matter 
simply as a teaching project for his students. 

5. The school sets out to give youth training in community service through 
actual participation in community endeavor, and at the same time makes 


a contribution to the community in solving its problems. For instance,’ 


the service rendered in the Pine Mountain and the Pickwick communities 
described in this chapter comes under this heading. 


Demonstration Centers Not Needed 


In thinking of moving the school into more promising practices, one com 
mon error is made by school administrators and teachers in this country: 
They invariably ask, ‘Where can I see this type of program in oper: ation?” 
and assume that they can’t act until such a demonstration center is found: 
There just aren’t enough community-school programs in existence to enable many edi- 
cators to study the possibilities firsthand. Instead, they must be content (7) to su® 
up the sociological, civic, and occupational aspects of their own communi 
ties, (2) to match them against their existing school programs, and (3) to do 
some improvising on their own. Community councils, chambers of com 
merce, civic clubs, frontier thinkers in the curriculum field and other such 
personnel resources are at hand, awaiting an invitation to a in remodeling 
the old place. The main value of the community project is not the wo 
done, but the habit developed of contributing to community welfare- 


aie LEARNING TO DO 
J BY DOTNG 


a.. as it may seem, for the past twenty-five years the American high 
school has been operating, side by side, two programs with noticeable oppos- 
ing philosophies of education — (1) the classroom book program and (2) the 
extraclass activities program. The one reflects the opinion that people 
improve their lives and their society by merely reading and talking about 
things. The other reflects the opinion that people learn by doing. 


THE DIVIDED CURRICULUM 


In recent years it has been easy for the curriculum expert on the college 
campus to say that the curriculum is not merely that which takes place in the 
classroom, but is made up of all the things that pupils engage in while under 
school supervision. It has been easy for the followers out in the field to nod 
their heads in approval of this profound statement. But as they do so, in 98 
per cent of the schools they continue to make these telltale distinctions be- 
tween the classroom and the extraclass activities: 


1. Credit for graduation is granted in only the classroom program. 
2. Students cannot engage in the major extraclass activities, such as athletics, 
unless they are succeeding in the classroom program. 
3. The time for participation in nearly all of the activities program must be 
found by the student in after-school hours. 
4. Activities work is assigned to teachers, or taken by them, as extraclass 
work, their classroom schedules not being lightened. 
5. Teachers are required by the state to be certified in the classroom program 
but not in the extraclass program. 
: In practically all extracurricular work but athl 
Paid for this extra contribution of time and energy. 
7. Extraclass activities must support themselves, while the classroom pro- 
Sram receives budget coverage. 
Training institutions center their efforts upon the class 
there being no planned training for most of the extracurr 


etics, the teacher is not 


room program, 
icular work. 
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Although activities have come to be accepted as a part of the school, 
there still exists on the part of the staff and the public the general feeling 
that the classroom program is of primary importance, while the other is of 
secondary concern. Even though supplementing the curriculum, bordering 
on it, and frequently even growing into it, the activities on the whole have 
remained a separate part of the school program. 

Tt appears that these rather sharp distinctions between the two fields will be con- 
tinued for some time in most schools. Although student interest runs high in 
student government work, clubs, assemblies, athletics, publications, dra- 
matics, and similar activities, they are managed by school administrators 
as though they were side shows to the attraction in the big tent — the class- 
room program. To what extent the more complete endorsement of these 
interests of youth will find its way into actual curriculum endorsement, and 
to what extent it will culminate in mere lip-service to another educational 
platitude, is yet to be determined. The school administrator must not con- 
fuse the mere presence of an extensive activities program as evidence that its 
true educational possibilities are being met. 

Yes, the high school, in providing for the total growth process, has devel- 
oped two more or less separate fields, the curricular and the extracurricular, 
the former having been planted and cultivated by the faculty, the latter pri- 
marily by the student body. The here-and-now life of the pupil has found 
its greatest satisfaction in this extracurricular field. 

While the teacher was busy imparting knowledge, the pupil was busy 
organizing societies, playing on school teams, and editing the school journal. 
While authorities were setting out studies difficult enough to assure a sound 
education for the pupil, the latter was developing activities more to his liking. 
Pupil-teacher planning was taking place, but it was being done on two 
separate fronts. 

Youth was in the fore. While the teacher worked to sell her program to the 
pupil, the latter worked to arouse the school’s interest in his. In fact, edu- 
cational planning can take but little credit for the initiation of the activity 
movement. These activities were an important part of the adolescent's life 
that he refused to give up during the hours spent in school. Educational 
planning that recognizes the significant role that student activities can play 
in improving living is but capitalizing upon the natural practices of youth: 

There is ample evidence to support the contention that the student activity 
movement has represented a revolt against the traditional curriculum and 
classroom Ips ocedure, and that this revolt of youth in favor of life activities 
nearer their here-and-now existence must be considered when the influence 
behind current curriculum reorganization are listed. 

Schools that once merely tolerated extracurricular activities now recogn!2¢ 
and even encourage them. The pupil who in the early days smuggled the 
athletic program and the secret society through the back door of the schoo 
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now has a grandson in high school who receives a helping hand from the 
faculty as he brings his project up the front steps. 

It is true that the school’s earliest concern for the activities program was 
that of controlling a necessary evil, but such recognition even though lacking 
in educational foresight was an essential step in getting the program to the 
front. When high-school boys formed football teams that bore the name of 
the school but which recognized hometown athletic ability ahead of school 

‘membership, when high-school classes took bobsled rides and held receptions 
for each other, when school magazines were issued in the name of the school 
— then faculty supervision was bound to follow. 


THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF ACTIVITIES 
The development of extracurricular activities into a big school enterprise 
has come within the past thirty years, while the classroom program can trace 
its ancestry back three hundred years. There are rather distinct periods that 
stand out in the extension of activity work in the high school. 


The Period of Toleration 

When the high-school student was first moving his program into the school 
earlier this century, the common attitude on the part of the teacher was that 
of laissez faire. Whether his attitude was one of amusement or consternation, 
the teacher in the early school seldom interfered. Opposition or encourage- 
ment, either of which would have strengthened the movement, was usually 
a The teacher who offered a helping hand was the exception to the 
tule, 

The records of the early school, right down through the nineteenth and 
well over into the twentieth century, hold little evidence of recognition of any 
activities other than those known as curricular. Today it is not uncommon 
for the custodian to find groups of students in the building an hour or more 
before classes begin, rehearsing for or participating in this or that activity. 
An urge more compelling than the threat of poor marks or the promise of 
honors has brought them together so early. There are always some groups, 
such as the newspaper staff, that have to be chased out in the evening when 


it is time to lock up the place. 


The Period of Recognition 

Tt was in 1919 that the first professional c 
Was offered — that by Elbert K. Fretwell 
University, for junior- and senior-high-school teach 
As have the courses since offered, this pioneer venture emphasized student 
Publications, assemblies, clubs and societies, dramatics, student governing 
odies, athletic associations, athletics, and similar socializing activities of 
high-school students. Thus, the natural out-of-class affairs of youth have 
Stadually come to be recognized as worthy of faculty sponsorship, and the 


ourse in extracurricular activities 
at Teachers College, Columbia 
ers and administrators. 
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business of sponsoring a club or coaching a team has gone down in the cata- 
logue of some training institutions as on a professional level with the task of 
teaching English and algebra, supervising classroom instruction, and admin- 
istering a schedule of classes. 

School administrators who favored these activities, but were faced with 
the doubts of the layman, have found assurance in the recognition of the 
movement by schools of education and the deluge of literature on the subject 
that has come from the press since the first volume in 1926. By 1940 the 
high school without a fairly extensive activities program was the exception 
rather than the rule. 

The early literary society developed into a club program representing the 
varied hobbies and interests of students and teachers, It is not unusual for 
an up-and-coming high school of a thousand students to support a program 
of forty clubs. 

The early chapel developed into an assembly program which serves as 4 
clearinghouse for both the curricular and extracurricular life of the modern 
school. The assembly might well be called the crossroads of today’s high 
school. 

The early school literary magazine, in the development of a functional program, 
has given birth to a variety of student publications, the most popular of 
which are, in order, the newspaper, the yearbook, the handbook, and the 
magazine. 

The early school team, launched by the students themselves as interscholastic 
competition with little correlation between team and school membership, 
has mushroomed into a sports program with professionally trained coaches 
and well-managed athletic associations, housed in elaborate gymnasiums 
and stadiums, which competes with professional sports for public favor. It 
1s not unusual for ten or fifteen thousand fans to turn out to see two high- 
school football teams play for a mythical city or state title, and high-school 
basketball games are commonly played before as many as five or six thou- 
sand fans. In the state of Indiana — where high-school basketball has long 
peee taken its place alongside food, shelter, and clothing as one of the essen- 
tials of the life of a Hoosier citizen — the gymnasium seating thirty-five 
hundred to six thousand has been accepted as standard equipment for the 
high school in the county seat town. And Indiana has ninety-two counties. 
ao program in the American high school have been 

i ging into the school the broader intramural and physical 
education programs. 
mra aa aa ana a dlas ttti bave given way to a brond il 
the Gilbert and Sullivan. ath oe eira rai se pees Í A 
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gh school. Student Councils and pupil participatio” 
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BERIGA Features of Administrative 
the period attitude 
1, Toleration 
Student activities organized by students, 
unauthorized and unsponsored by faculty | Beginnings Toleration 
Student activities supervised by faculty, | in the field 
unrecognized by school administration of athletics 
2. Recognition First class 
Student activities sponsored by faculty, and | in handling 
recognized by school administration student 


activities, 1919 | Recognition 
Student activities sponsored by faculty, and | Appearance of | of two parallel 


recognized by the administration to the | books and and separate 
extent of providing a daily activities period | articles treat- fields in the 
for them in the schedule of classes ing activities school 
Extracurricular 
3. Merger participation 


Extracurricular field used as a tryout ground | limited by 
for student activities that may later move | classroom 
into the curriculum performance 


A new conception of the curriculum which | Activities made | Easier. to 
recognizes all student experiences under | a natural part | accept the 


faculty supervision as part of the curriculum | of new courses, | principle than 
as core courses | the practice 
nae 


FIGURE 8, Periods in the Progress of the Student Activities Movement 


in Severnment were hardly conceived when the activities movement was in 
the early stage of class fights. The home room is a distinct innovation of 
recent years, with no parallel pattern in the early school. 

Today’ s bands, orchestras, and choral groups, elaborately dressed and outfitted, 
are far beyond the imagination of the music teacher who years ago began the 
high-school music program by leading the student body once or twice a week 
In singing. 

An activities period in the school day is an accepted procedure in administering 
the miscellaneous activities in the more modern schools, and point systems 
have been cleverly devised to control pupil participation in this socializing 
Program. The school curriculum may still be limited in too many minds to 
the class day, but the school day itself is no longer limited to that period of 
time between the opening of the first class and the closing of the last. Groups 
of teachers gather early and stay late as they engage in these broadened 
educative experiences. eps 

Now and then, tax reductionists such as real estate organizations attack 
school budgets with the cry, “Cut out the fads and frills.” Such attacks 

ave tested student activities and have strengthened them, for when it comes 
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to pointing out noneducative activities it is realized that the decision cannot 
be made on the basis of what the school contained when grandfather was a 
boy. Parents come to the defense of bands, orchestras, athletics, and similar 
activities in which there is so much interest. 


The Period of Merger 


The view that a school holds concerning the importance of such student experiences 
depends in no small part upon the conception of the curriculum held. If the curriculum 
is still seen as a series of subject units, set out by the staff to be mastered by 
pupils in anticipation of some life objective, then the activity program can 
never play more than a secondary role. On the other hand, if the curriculum 
is conceived as comprising all the experiences of the student while under the 
school’s direction, then the two fields may move into each other and tend 
to lose separate identity. 

For many years, students of various interests have been experiencing a 
merging of fields. The school newspaper grows out of a class in English, the 
band that appears in public receives its training in a scheduled music period, 
the senior play that takes so many extra hours has its origin in a dramatics 
course, the taxidermy club is the result of additional interest in biology, and 
an assembly is put on by the travel club, which in turn was formed around 
an interest originating in a history class, 

The extracurricular philosophy from the beginning has looked upon the 
school as a community of rich learning experiences, and has not restricted 
the program to the physical limits of the school plant itself. Now the emerg- 
ing curriculum concept, in taking over this point of view, is paying tribute 
to the pioneering that has been done in the extraclass field. The wisdom of 
permitting pupils to determine purposes, to propose and plan learning pro 
cedures, and to evaluate individual and group success in a venture has never 
been doubted in that field. 


THE UNIFIED CURRICULUM 


Classroom Incorporation 


For years, the more modern high schools of the country have accepted 
into the regular classroom program such activities as newspaper, handbook; 
glee club, chorus, orchestra, band, dramatics, and debating. This has been 
especially true in the Middle West, where schools are not hampered by the 
deep-seated traditions that have handicapped secondary education on the 
Eastern seaboard and in the South. 

In the Middle West it would be relatively easy for the high school to 8° 
further, by bringing student government, all publications work, assembly 
Planning, guidance, and even social activities into classroom combinations 
with such more formal activities as written expression and reading. The 
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core, experience, and community programs described in Chapters 5 to 8 
reveal some of the steps in this direction. 

Ofcourse, the mere assignment of an activity to one or the other of the two 
commonly existing fields — classroom or extraclassroom — is of far less sig- 
nificance than the point of view taken in its organization and management. 
Poor classroom procedures are just as poor when employed in the extra- 
curricular field, and good activity procedures are just as good when that 
particular activity moves into the curriculum. 


Planning the Activities Period 

The modern high school has a daily activities period in the regular class 
schedule for clubs, assemblies, student council meetings, and similar impor- 
tant events in the ongoing life of an active student body. With the pressure 
for time being exerted by this student life, it is quite evident that the school 
that does not give at least one period a day to these vital concerns of youth 
has little conception of their importance. Ifa normal teaching load in a high 
school is five classes, the inclusion of a well-planned activities period should 
mean a normal teaching load of four classes and an activity that meets during 
that period. 

Once set up, the period should care for the broader needs and not be aslave 
to an activity obsession. A balanced arrangement might mean one day to 
home-room guidance, a second to clubs, a third to government, a fourth to 
assemblies, with the fifth for miscellaneous endeavors. To permit the band 
director or the basketball coach, who is preparing his group for a contest, 
to draw his members day after day from these other regularly scheduled 
Programs would be to make the period a slave of an activity obsession. To 
set aside thirty clubs on club day for the sake of an unscheduled assembly is 
a similar example of misuse of the activities period. 


A Migratory Activities Period in a Flexible Daily Schedule 
While most school administrators have fixed the activities period at a 
Specific time in the school day, now and then a high-school principal takes 
liberties with it to accomplish the broader educational goals of the school. 
aip rincipal is Frederic T. Shipp, of the Abraham Lincoln High School, 
San Jose, California. He wants the daily schedule to serve three purposes: 
1. To assure a minimum interruption of the classroom program 
2. To serve the many school-centered student activities and the numerous com- 


Munity-related ventures that balance out the classroom program i 
3. To make provision under the most favorable circumstances for counseling, 


teacher-pupi] conferences, and committee work 

In serving these three, the Lincoln High School operates a meray 
activities period in the following daily schedule — a period that moves in 
“cordance with the daily needs of the school. 
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FEATURES OF THE SCHEDULE 
CONFERENCE PERIOD. In this senior high school the school day runs 
from 8 A.M. to 3:15 P.M. The time from 8 to 8:30 is the Conference Period, 
with faculty members in their rooms and counselors in their offices to serve 
students. This period is optional for some students, required of others when 
help is apparently needed. It eliminates the customary after-school work. 


ACTIVITIES PERIOD. The seven-period day begins at 8:30 A.M with six 
50-minute periods devoted to regular classwork, a 40-minute period for 
lunch, and the seventh 50-minute period an activity period. Scheduling 
activities on school time permits maximum student participation and pro- 
vides adequate faculty direction. This activity period actually is a “floating 
period,” and may be scheduled in between any of the subject periods or at 
the beginning or close of the day. Its scheduling is announced either on the 
faculty bulletin board before school or in the principal’s bulletin read to all 
students at the beginning of the second period. There is no interruption or 
disturbance of the subject periods aside from moving the remaining periods 
on one hour later in the regular school day. Such a period provides for 
assemblies, rallies, student government, clubs, and other meetings, and also 
permits the shortening of the school day without disturbing the subject classes. 
A aL SES re Te 
oe Tenth Grade Eleventh Grade Twelfth Grade 


—_————<— a aA 


Conf. PRE-PERIOD — for individual guidance and instruction — 
Per. optional or required i 
—_—_ 
I HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIRED fon 
General 
2 SOCIAL STUDIES SOCIAL STUDIES SOCIAL STUDIES } education 
E E CENTEA 
3 ENGLISH ENGLISH IVES 
ELECT! 
[es eS Le ROE Ce, a 
4 LIFE SCIENCE Interests — 
eae eae ee eee eee | vocational 


CURRICULAR ELECTIVES 


9 
6 


and vocational ~ 
including a 


fifth subject 
7 CO-CURRICULAR ELECTIVES (government, assemblies, or study 
clubs and other activities) period. 


FIGURE 9. A Flexible Daily Schedule? 


WEEKLY OPERATION 
Once or twice each week there is no all-school activity for this special 
period. This floating period then becomes an “S” (“study”) period. The 


“S Period” usually is used for supervised study, individual conferences, 9 
committee work, Its informal and individual character permits a weekly 


1 As operated in the Lincoln High School, San Jose, California. | 
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meeting of the: Student Government, without penalty to the students and 
without subject-class interference: Occasionally larger groups, such as the 
senior class, meet during this “S Period,” while the balance of the school 
remains in class. Consequently the subject periods actually gain additional 
time throughout the year. This past semester, for example, the class period 
time averaged fifty-five minutes instead of the fifty minutes originally allotted. 

A typical week follows: 


MONDAY: “‘S Period’? — with one of the subject periods repeated. This 
may follow the subject period to be repeated or may occur later in the day. 

TUESDAY: Club Day — hobby or interest clubs for all students. Faculty 
members act as sponsors. 

WEDNESDAY: Assembly — usually of a cultural nature. 

THURSDAY: “S Period’? — a subject period, repeated in rotation. 

FRIDAY: Assembly — usually entertainment; or a brief rally with school 
dismissed early for a cross-town athletic contest. 


The principle of flexibility is also extended to the weekly schedule which 
may be varied to suit the school’s convenience. For example, if an assembly 
speaker can be secured for Thursday, and not Wednesday, the shift is made 
with no difficulty. 


LIMITING AND ENCOURAGING PARTICIPATION 


Any student activity must stand on its own merits and not depend upon artificial baiting 
Sor participants. The traditional unit-and-credit method of manipulating the 
Program of studies, with marks and credits coming as rewards for completion 
of specific studies, may readily mislead school administration to apply the 
same techniques to clubs, assembly, council, athletics, and what not. 

It is one thing to keep a cumulative record of a student’s total school 
Par ticipation as a feature of a good guidance program; jt is another to keep 
lt for the sake of awarding credits and honors. If, as practice has apparently 
contended, the award system has served a legitimate purpose in a field that 
lacked the more natural incentive of student interest, it does not follow that 
Such a system has application in a field that has developed out of the here- 
and-now affairs of youth. The school that supports an extensive activities 
Program on an interest basis, by injecting honors and credits into its manage- 
Ment may in short order change the participation incentive from one of 
terest and fun to one of remuneration and reward. 

lection to the National Honor Society is commonly looked upon the 
4Pperclassman’s highest reward for outstanding achievement in both the 
curricular and the extracurricular fields. Selection is made on the basis of 
Scholarship, character, leadership, and service. The comparison of the 
scholastic records of the contending students is a simple mathematical pro- 
cedure, and the second of the four points likewise causes the faculty com- 
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mittee little trouble; but the comparison of contenders in respect to the last 
two points has led to ingenious systems of evaluating participation in the 
extracurricular field. 


A Point System 

Some schools have set up a point system, whereby each membership and 
each office or position carries a specific number of points, the number depend- 
ing upon the importance and the time. Originally developed as a means of 
limiting the participation of a few popular school leaders and thus encour- 
aging wider participation on the part of others, the point system fell into 
the hands of the faculty committee seeking an objective means of evaluating 
the output of students in school leadership and service, those two troublesome 
qualifications of the four on which honor society membership is determined. 
Under such a system, it is to the advantage of the aspiring student to secure, 
in addition to his high scholarship average, the highest possible total of activ- 
ity points. Some schools have even gone so far as to inject a questionable 
rating system within the point system, whereby the sponsor of the activity 
has to judge to what extent the student member has been active. 

The danger in injecting such reward systems into the administration of 
the student activity program is readily seen. The deciding factor in a pupil's 


selection of one activity over another may be that of grabbing credits rather | 


than satisfying an interest, and the competitive individualism that has been 
so prevalent in the classroom passes over into the field which has heretofore 
been noted for its co-operative practices and socializing influences. Even 
if the originators and the national headquarters of student honor societies ar 
unaware of the educational shortcomings that may accompany the adminis 
tration of such awards, there is little reason for the local principal or teacher 
to fall into the trap. 

The activities program must depend for its support on student interest and 


enthusiasm, upon the fun of planning and participating in this broader life of | 


the school. Honors and awards may have a place in the scheme of things? 
they can be administered without becoming the magnetic poles of PUP 
participation and membership. 


Encouraging Participation 


If the activity program is to be a significant factor in improving living» i 
follows that participation must be encouraged rather than limited. As a carry-0v® 


from the skeptical reception that the early extraclass program received fror | 


the faculty, there still exists a tendency to curtail participation in the ca% 
of the pupil who makes low marks in his classroom studies. 

It is readily understandable why offices of school leadership are withheld 
from students whose citizenship performance is in disrepute, but it doesn! 
follow that poor marks indicate low citizenship. To deprive a student 1 
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in classwork of membership in a club or on a team is to deprive him of possible 
educative experiences. In fact, the values of co-operating in team play 
have helped many a boy to find his place in a school society, resulting in 
better classroom adjustment. 

If the activities movement is to reach educationally sound ground, it must 
free itself from the opinion that activities are after all just the fun side of 
school and therefore represent a privilege that is earned only if the curricular 
duties are first performed. Such an attitude strengthens the false distinction 
between the two fields of endeavor. Youth need to realize that attendance 
in an American public high school and participation in any of its features — 
classroom as well as extraclassroom — represent the privilege of all American 
youth, a privilege calling for the acceptance of responsibility as well. 


Undemocratic Limitations 


Undemocratic as well as uneducational practices may also limit participa- 
tion. Clubs must be free from cliques that may tend to restrict the member- 
ship, and faculty sponsors must guard against approving such closed-door 
policies. Secret societies have no place in the public high school, as attested 
to by state legislation in many states. Limitation on an ability-to-profit or 
on an ability-to-serve basis may be justified in handling such groups as the 
gym leaders club, the band, and the school newspaper. The democratic 
nature of the public high school also demands that participation in the pro- 
gram must not be limited because of financial qualifications. Membership 
dues and expensive insignia are in disrepute in the modern club program. 
The economic inequalities in the American secondary school are more apparent in the 
field of student life than in the field of classroom studies. 

Ifa shop course or a dressmaking course is educative, it should not be 
limited to those who can pay for the materials. Such materials must be sup- 
Plied through the budget. If such is not the case, students of limited means 
will be forced to take those courses costing the least, regardless of the appli- 
cation to the students’ needs. If a bowling club or a horseback riding club 
is educative, it should not be limited to those who can pay for the rental of 
the bowling alleys or the horses. Such facilities must be supplied through 
the budget if the activity is to be offered. If such is not the case, students of 
limited means will be forced to join those clubs costing the least, regardless 


of student needs and interests. 
Naturally there is a limit to the amount of participating a pupil can profitably do in 
“xtraclasswork just as there is a limit to the amount of classes he can profitably carry. 
any students are spreading themselves rather thinly over the varied pro- 
gram of the modern high school, and it is demonstrated repeatedly that join- 
mg does not always mean participating. It was once feared that those 
already low in scholastic performance would be even lower because of par- 


Ncipation in extraclasswork. Today it is commonly known that the students 
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of highest scholastic ability are in most instances the ones who take the 
greatest part in the activities program. Their interests are broad, they are 
ambitious and energetic, and as the leaders of the school they are placed in 
the major offices. The so-called nonacademic pupil is predominant in the 
study hall that houses the nonclubbers during the weekly club period. The 
task of encouraging activity membership with this type pupil is a greater 
challenge to school administration than that of limiting the participation of 
the more capable. 


STUDENT GROWTH AS THE MEASURE OF 
ACTIVITIES 


If pupils are to be self-directive and are to assume the responsibilities of 
which they are deserving and capable, the sponsor of the student activity 
must sacrifice professional standards of attainment for the sake of educational 
purposes. The eagerness of the dramatics coach to present a professional 
performance, the football coach to have a winning season, the newspaper 
sponsor to issue a national winner, the band director to capture honors in the 
state music meet, and the debate coach to capture the league championship 
— may easily lead them to forsake sound educational practices. This need 
not be the case if the sponsor holds firmly to educational goals. 

The growth possibilities existing in a group of students at hand are of far 
greater significance than the project for which they have been called together. 
Education and not perfection should be the guiding star. The American 
desire for a winner and the faulty reasoning that “‘life outside is like that” 
may lead the sponsor to rationalize professional and highly competitive 
practices into the activity program. The question of a boy’s possible membership 
in the band is not whether he can help the band, but rather — can the band help him. 


This line of approach can be taken right through all activities. Certainly, | 


it doesn’t mean the poorer players will participate on the varsity basketball 
team, but it does mean that there will be another team on which they ¢4 
profit educationally. 

Once memberships are determined on this educative basis, the manage 
ment of the activity must reflect the same thinking. The newspaper sponse! 
has no more right to assign all the stories, correct the copy, write the head- 
lines, and make the decisions than the basketball coach has the right to signa 
from the bench or don a suit. The debate coach has no more educative right 
to permit his team members to use “canned” speeches secured through a 
agency or prepared by him than the dramatics coach has to take the leading 
role in the class play. The band director who spends weeks or mont 
rehearsing with the group the three pieces to be played in the contest sho' 
be able to justify such a procedure educationally, The American public hig 
school interested in developing youth ahead of developing winning project 
has before it the opportunity of permitting student leaders to direct th 
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plays, athletic teams, bands, orchestras, and debate squads in public and 
competitive performances. 

Developing youth should also take precedence over the love for efficiency 
which may be accused of professionalizing school operation. 

The school with a highly competitive athletic program, instead of looking to a faculty 
manager for all business arrangements, has the opportunity to give responsibility to 
student leaders in the arranging of schedules, raising of funds, disbursing of funds, 
and handling game arrangements. Students can sell and take tickets as an educa- 
tive experience, instead of depending upon faculty personnel. At present the 
student participation in sports, outside the team membership, is limited to 
the student athletic business manager, who has the flunky job of carrying 
football helmets, watering the players during the contest, and checking 
equipment. 

Faculty meetings abound with the discussion of school problems that should be 
the material for pupil development and training in rational thinking. ‘The unsports- 
manlike incident at the game, that threatens to sever athletic relationships 
between the two schools, is handled by the administration. The theft in the 
locker room is likewise delegated to the adult masterminds rather than used 
as problem material for helping youth help themselves in growing up and 
Managing their own affairs. 

Many of the schools that have National Honor Societies have taken educa- 
tional advantage of the activity by permitting students to help the faculty 
select the student leaders worthy of the honor. À 

Sound educational procedure suggests that student leaders be given the opportunity to 
develop themselves at every turn. Psychologists may well laugh at the high school 
that sets up a compulsory American Problems course to prepare seniors to 
participate in the social order, and at the same time reserves the major deci- 
sions in the day-by-day management of the school itself to the faculty. 

As long as most schools continue to operate student activities as a program 
more or less distinct from the classroom program, the least that can be done 
8 to see that the practices within themselves follow educationally sound 
policy, The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to an evaluation of current prac- 
lice in this field and to the restatement of sound policy. This philosophy of handling 
student activities can be reviewed through a consideration of these common 


areas of student endeavor: 


1. The School Assembly 
2. Student Government 
3: The Home Room 

4. The Club Program 
5 Girls’ Service Clubs 
6. Student Publications 
1. Other Activities 
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SOUND POLICY WITHIN PROGRAM LIMITATIONS 


The School Assembly 

Almost every American high school has an average of one all-school assem- 

bly a week. The assembly, meeting place of the entire student body and 
faculty, has the opportunity of becoming the socializing unit of the school. 
It is the crossroads of the multitude of curricular and extracurricular paths 
that wind through the school. It is here that the life of the school is displayed 
and explored, that habits, attitudes, skills, and abilities pass in parade. Itis 
here that programs brought from certain fields of the school have an oppor- 
tunity to enrich others. It is the town meeting where public opinion is ex- 
pressed and molded. It is doubtless the school’s greatest single force for 
benefit or for harm. 
THE ASSEMBLY REFLECTS THE LIFE OF THE SCHOOL. The school with a broad 
and challenging classroom and activity program, with a true recognition 
of what practice in citizenship means, will never lack good assembly pro- 
grams. They will grow naturally, being cleared through a committee of 
students and faculty whose task it is to present a well-balanced schedule for 
the year, to approve the individual programs, and to protect good audience 
habits against poorly planned and educationally unsound programs. To do 
this the committee must appreciate the unique function of the assembly as 
related to the whole program. 

For a school administrator at the beginning of the year to assign each 
faculty member a certain number of assembly programs is evidence in itself 
that the classrooms of that school are too formal and its student life too meager 
to grow programs in a natural manner. The number of assemblies a school 
can afford will be in direct proportion to the activity of the students. 

To set up deliberately inspirational programs irrespective of the life of the 
school is to reach back to the questionable practices of the assembly’s fore 
runner, the early chapel. To bring in deliberately, from the outside, enter 
EEO ETY is to indicate that the curriculum lacks pu 
assembly as an administrati ba a Ñ 7 ; e pe a 
: Dit ve mouthpiece is again to divorce it from educa- 
tional possibilities, 

Bi cry ace tere a et), Oat bared on the active 
stage. Those speakers who d Sh ana a an am a ad 
projects under way, and wi © appear will be called in to fit into $ p 
E zay, and will not come as agents of outside causes having ™° 
earing on the life of the school, 
Tier der a gm Will no doubt be af dle ronan h 
Taah and ae o aa other campaigns such as ae 
torium. The pep assembly, su the entire student body through the ye 
» Supposedly to arouse enthusiam in behalf of t 
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coming game, demands careful planning and a worthy point of view. The 
number of such assemblies must be in direct proportion to the emphasis the 
field of competitive athletics should receive in respect to the whole life of the 
school. It is unwise to emphasize the importance of the coming game by 
padding the pep assembly with speeches and entertainment. Any pep 
session is obliged to be short and enthusiastic, twenty minutes well-planned 
being better than forty minutes padded. 

Out of the day-by-day proceedings of the pupils will come most of the year’s assem- 
blies, such as (1) the one-act play that originates in the dramatics class, 
(2) the etiquette program that comes from the home economics class, (3) the 
all-school spelling bee that is sponsored each year by the school newspaper, 
(4) the pep assembly planned by the senior booster club, (5) the boxing and 
wrestling bill that comes from the boys’ physical education classes, (6) the 
United Nations program that was developed in the American Problems 
class, (7) the office machines demonstration that springs from the senior 
business machines class, and (8) the panel discussion of the new student 
body constitution that comes from the regular sessions of the student council. 

The honors and awards assembly, although it may be called promotional 
since it focuses public approval on a practice as well as an individual, has as 
its major purpose the extension of public recognition to those who have won 
awards. If awards and honors are educationally sound, certainly the public 
Presentation of them is appropriate. 

The public Jorum assembly, in which the entire student body has an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the discussion of timely school questions, is seldom 
used, but it holds great possibilities in practice in citizenship. Such assemblies 
are conducted by student council members or other school leaders, and 
recognize comments from the floor regardless of the size of the student group 
in the meeting. The writer has seen all-assembly discussions successfully 
handled in groups of 2500, a portable microphone being used. New school 
egulations, or doubtful ones, can be handled best in public meetings. 

‘ If the school is alive with student activities, it is doubtful that there will be 
time for programs sent out by lyceum bureaus. If the school does buy such 
Programs, it should not limit attendance by charging admission, even though 
‘may be as low as five cents. A school, in justifying all its day’s program on 
an educative basis, can hardly then be inconsistent by charging the pupil 
for that educative experience. Programs held outside the regular school 
Ours, at the time when school attendance is optional, are different. 
_ Other unethical attendance regulations that may creep into assembly jpegs 
clude (1) optional attendance, (2) the reward of attendance to a limited 
number, such as the home rooms winning a particular drive, and (3) keeping 
students away from assembly as punishment for tardiness, ROST scholarship, 
Or Poor assembly behavior. If citizenship is a matter of practicing citizenship, 
en proper audience behavior can hardly be practiced in absentia, Poor 
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assembly behavior can often be traced to the program itself, back of which 

was poor planning or poor judgment on the part of a staff member. 
Educational literature abounds with suggestions for school assemblies, 

but such descriptions can be little more than suggestive, for only out of its 

own soil can a school grow its best programs. The possibilities are unlimited, 

for they are as varied as the ingenuity of the high-school youth. 


Student Government 

As treated in Chapters 5 to 8, school government is something far more 
serious than the election of popular students to hallowed offices. It is the very 
heart of the program of citizenship training. The right to form a student council 
is not a reward granted the student body for good citizenship, but rather it is the means 
through which the students may practice good citizenship. The “reward” point of 
view was expressed by the principal who said his school was not yet ready 
for a council, while the “privilege” point of view marks as essential to every 
school the sharing of government with student body. 

Students are not sitting around eagerly awaiting governmental responsi- 
bilities. It is much simpler to bask in the security of a faculty-dominated 
school situation, in which the infraction of the rule represents ‘‘putting one 
over” on the teacher. Sacrificing personal pleasures for service to schod 
government does not come naturally. It is an accomplishment that must be 
taught. The home room can act as the seed of a bigger program of govern- 
ment. 

The formation of a democratic system of school government is a second 
step from an effective home-room organization. Students who share the 
full educative experience that the home room can afford are eager for this 
broader participation. The governing body commonly found in the pro 
gressive high school is the student council, either the one- or the two-hous? 
type, representing all interests — student, faculty, curricular, and extra 
curricular. The council functions through a minimum of standing commit- 
tees and a number of special committees appointed to serve for the duration 
of specific needs. 

THE COUNCIL IS A SERVICE BODY. The council, through leadership, seeks t0 
promote the general welfare of the school in democratic fashion. It is not 
to be confused with the government; it is but the official representative body 
of government in which the whole student body and the faculty share in 
citizenship practice, in the rights and the responsibilities of self-government 


If the school looks upon the council as the government, then the authori | 


tarianism of faculty rule has merely been shifted to a select group of student 
— nothing more. 


| 


THE COUNCIL NEED NEVER LOOK FOR BUSY WORK. Every school has its oW” | 


community problems, any of which will provide needed practice in worthy 
and self-directive activity. There are; 
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. Corridors and study halls to be looked after 
. Assemblies to be planned and presented 
; Parties to be arranged and supervised 
. Finances to be managed 
. Publications to be supported 
. Troubles with other schools to be ironed out 
. Relief for needy students to be provided 
. Elections to be held 
9. Honors to be awarded 
10. School buses to be supervised 
11. School property to be cared for 
12. Intramural programs to be promoted and managed 
13. New students to be oriented into school practices 
14, Books to be resold and exchanged 
15. Community nights to be held 
16. Indifferent pupils to be made interested in remaining in school 
17. Sportsmanship to be improved 
, 18. Funds to be raised 
19. Classes to be handled in the absence of teachers 
20. Athletic games to be scheduled with other schools 
21. Tickets to be sold and collected at games and other school affairs 
22. Visitors to be conducted around the school 
23. Arrangements to be made for field trips 


ODN DNAN 


Naturally there are a hundred and one equally significant steps to be taken 
by students who are learning to walk in the ways of American citizenship. 
Ability to care for the school society is the best evidence of ability to care 
for the bigger community situations to come after graduation. 

A faculty sponsor, usually appointed by the principal, in moving forward 
With the council, is diplomatic and tolerant, helpful but not dictatorial, and 
Protective of student, yet professional in faculty relationships. He gets work 
done but sees that there is an enjoyable satisfaction in doing it. He is aware 
of school conditions and sees the council in all its relationships. 


PRACTICING CITIZENSHIP. A pronounced feature of the student activity 
Movement has been the organization of the respective activities which form a 
Part of the extracurricular program. In surveying an Indiana high school of 
1,900 Pupils, the writer found among the student body — 157 presidents, 
330 chairmen, and 243 vice-presidents, for the year, besides innumerable 
“aptains, council members, secretaries, treasurers, monitors, and kindred 
“sser lights, The number of standing committees was astounding, an 
laborate home-room program having placed one out of every eight students 
Into such office. Publications, weekly assemblies, student government, 
intramural sports, interscholastic sports, as well as fifty-five active home 
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rooms and forty-seven active clubs helped to provide this display of citizen- 
ship training. 

In a modern high school, a major portion of the student officials are elected 
and practically all of the others are student appointed. Seldom does a 
faculty member determine a selection. The first week of the fall term in an 
average high school is one of elections; everything from the home room to 
the council and the class is to be organized, and nominations are in order, 
As the club program gets underway the second or third week, there is another 
demand for presidents, vice-presidents, secretaries, and treasurers. 

Behind the nomination for office and the subsequent election by popular 
vote stands the basic procedure of the American form of government, but 
the actual practice in democratic government and the true spirit of the 
things are not represented by these mere formalities. The actual practice and 
the true spirit represent the difference between mere student elections and 
pupil development through elections. The school administrator must have 
a keen appreciation of the shallowness of elections in themselves, and an 
accompanying appreciation of the broad possibilities for pupil development 
in democratic ways that are awaiting cultivation in this area of student 
Practice in school citizenship. 


ELECTION PROCEDURE. Any school election, whether it be for home-room 
officers or student council leaders, calls for something more than a notice 
in the morning bulletin and the hurried election before the passing bell rings. 
The true significance of any election must be appreciated by the students. 
There is little excuse for school offices that neither carry the respect of the 
student body and faculty nor make any significant demands upon the office 
holder once he has taken the position. Each office should be considered å 
public trust, should Carry an exacting responsibility on the part of the one 
who holds it, and should Tepresent a job to be done. Student organiza: 
tion in theory at least — is well past the popularity stage, in which the 
positions of prominence were bestowed upon the heroes of the moment, 
with little exception or demand on the students’ part for returns on their 
investment. 

The groundwork for student elections in some schools is rich with demo 
cratic practices; practice in free speech, free assemblage, and a free press 
transcend the discussion in the social studies classroom; and the schoo! 
assembly hall and the student newspaper assume their elif role as means 
toward the development of students in a democracy, 

Election time in such schools Provides for a study of: 


1. The demands of the office 

2. The qualifications of the candidates 

3. Pressures for election — publicity and propaganda 

4. The effectiveness of group organization for a specific cause 
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The possession of any school office by a student demands from the faculty a job to do 
and the right to do it. The student office holder has the right to feel the importance and 
the responsibility of the public trust. 


The Home Room 

A few high schools are incorporating guidance as a function of the teacher 
in the double-hour or half-day core course. However, in the great bulk of the 
schools of the country the home room will continue to be the basic unit of the 
guidance program, as well as the crossroads of student activities, both indi- 
vidual and organized. 

Standing strategically between pupil and teacher, pupil and administrator, 

teacher and parent, pupil and pupil, pupil and curriculum, and pupil and 
activity — the home-room teacher holds a position of unusual significance. 
Administratively convenient for handling drives, curricular registration, club 
enrollment, student council representation, attendance taking, and other 
details, the home room as the clearinghouse for student activity places upon 
the adviser a great responsibility — and an even greater opportunity. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HOME ROOM. The success of such activities as clubs, 
publications, and government depends in no small measure upon the sup- 
port received in the home room. Some of these basic units sidestep such 
responsibilities, limiting their effectiveness to the administrative routine, 
while others are invaluable in their services. Hardly any of the activities 
touching the home room do so without signifying a guidance responsibility 
for the adviser, Any room may quickly elect its council representatives, 
thus meeting an administrative requirement, but the adviser that sees the 
implications for citizenship and seeks to meet also a guidance responsibility 
makes such an election a really educative process. Registration likewise may 
be handled either administratively or educationally by the home-room spon- 
Sor. It can be a task or an opportunity. 
ORGANIZING THE HOME ROOM. The home room can be a miniature democ- 
racy in itself, as well as being the basic unit in the larger school organization. 
Tt has its own organization for carrying on its business and social program. 
It needs a president or chairman, a secretary, a treasurer, and all the other 
Positions that may be called for in light of the work to be done. 

The spirit of co-operation and loyalty once established in the management 
Carries over naturally into the broader aspects of the school program. 
Group guidance is handled through discussion, and the more personal guid- 
ance through teacher-pupil conference. Guidance directors or principals 
often lead in the preparation of guidance manuals to aid the discussion 
Periods, and wisely guard against a prosaic and stereotyped procedure. 

here is no interest of the school too small or too large to escape home-room 
attention. The room sends its representatives to the student council, hears 
their reports after council session, and instructs them prior to the next session. 
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SETTING UP HOME ROOMS. Home-room organization today is usually by 
classes, and the segregation of sexes carried over from an earlier social era is 
rapidly disappearing in favor of the more advantageous and natural mixed 
groups. In order to keep the groups down to a workable size, the school 
needs to use all classroom teachers as home-room advisers. Groups above 
thirty-five limit the personal attention that the adviser needs to give to the 
members. The school principal who begins to excuse this and that teacher 
from home-room service because of other duties, soon finds himself with a 
home-room organization that is little more than a system for checking attend- 
ance and providing quiet study conditions. 

Neither can a principal start excusing from home-room duty those teachers 
who at first appear to be poorly equipped for the job. If a teacher is qualified 
to enter a classroom, he is likewise qualified to enter a home room. Best results can be 
secured by permitting a teacher to stay with the same group of students as 
their adviser throughout their high-school period. 

When home-room organization is by class, the advisers and presidents of 
all home rooms of a particular class may act as an advisory body to the 
sponsors and officers of the larger class organization. As a school integrating 
force, the home room is aided by the assembly and the student newspaper. 
The effectiveness of a particular home room depends largely upon the teacher. 
High ideals and standards for participation in school activities come about 
only through careful planning. Those schools that have been disappointed 
in the results achieved through the home room need to emphasize the heavy 
responsibility that rests with the adviser to carry forward a good program 
and with the principal to afford the leadership that is demanded. 

The Club Program 

The club schedule should represent a wide variety of interests, both 

student and faculty. Any pupil in school should be able to suggest a new 
club to his liking, which, if worthy, is adequately publicized prior to club 
enrollment day. A complete reorganization of the club program, to provide 
new interests and new opportunities for leadership, should take place at the 
beginning of each semester. Faculty members should have the adventurous 
spirit of youth that would lead them to suggest and sponsor new activities 
and to develop with the membership in the venture. 
ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. A club for every pupil is a desirable 
slogan but it represents a goal that cannot be reached successfully through 
compulsory club membership. Instead, this program must grow from its 
own nourishment and cannot be artificially supported by decrees from above 
A few clubs, all growing out of felt needs and natural adolescent interests, and 
sponsored enthusiastically, will in timeact as the spark that kindles an extensive 
club program. On the other hand, launching an enormous club program 
seldom commands at the start enough spirit and interest to keep it going: 
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Efficiency of curricular operation has led public-school administrators to 

carry in mind a mythical figure such as twenty-five as the minimum enroll- 
ment to justify offering an elective subject. Such a concept should not pass 
over into the club program. The club of eight members that represents 
worthy interests should be permitted to exist alongside the club of forty. One 
of the greatest dangers facing a club program is inactivity of membership 
owing to faulty planning. Ease of operation has encouraged an extensive 
use of outside speakers and other programs of the type that provide no active 
participation or contribution on the part of most members. High-school 
youth are eager for actual participation, and if they accept the role of passive 
listener they do it through habit rather than through desire. 
MEMBERSHIP IN TWO CLUBS POSSIBLE. One activity period a week in the 
schedule of classes, with two schedules of clubs meeting on alternating weeks, 
enables a student to belong to two clubs. Outside this weekly period can be 
handled the large organizations, such as Hi-Y and the Girl Reserves. 

The two schedules of clubs that follow indicate the variety of interests 
served in one Indiana high school of 1,200 students: 


FIRST AND THIRD SECOND AND FOURTH 
THURSDAY CLUBS THURSDAY CLUBS 
1. Archeologists 1. Archery 
2. Auto g. Aviation A 
3. Camera 3. Aviation B 
4. Charm (girls) 4. Bicycle 
5- Dancing (9 and 10) 5. Book Review 
6. Girl? Handicraft A 6. Boys’ Home Economics 
7. Girls’ Handicraft B 7. Camera 
8. Gym Leaders 8. Dancing (11 and 12) 
9. Interior Decoration A g. Interior Decoration B 
10. International 10, Nomads 
11. Movie Appreciation 11. Ping Pong (9 and 10) 
12, Music Appreciation 12, Popular Singing 
13. Outdoor Sportsmen A 1g, Puppets (11 and 12) 
14. Outdoor Sportsmen B 14, Recital 
15. Ping Pong (11 and 12) 15. Short Wave Radio B 
16, Public Speaking 16. Sophomore Hi-Y 
17. Puppets (9 and 10) 17. Tap Dancing 
18. Rife 18, Torch 
19. Senior Society 19. Travel 
20. Short Wave Radio A 20, Under Sea 
ate Swing Music 21. Unnamed 
22, Tap Dancing 22, Walking (girls) 
se Torch 23. Wrestling A 
24. Walking (boys) 24. Wrestling B 


35. When, What, & Why 25. Writers 
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A Highly Organized System of Girls? Service Clubs 

In some high schools, in which a broad program of interscholastic and 
intramural sports for boys have engaged the spare time of a major portion 
of the boys, effective activities for girls have also been developed. One of 
such schools is the Abraham Lincoln High School of San Jose, California.’ 
PREDECESSORS. The desire to “gang together,” seeking security and 
recognition within the framework of some type of grouping, is ever-present, 
Youth are gregarious. In spite of the efforts of churches, schools, and other 
youth-serving organizations, large numbers of youth have not been enrolled 
in wholesome youth groups. 

Some, especially those who come from the higher economic levels, have 
sought to satisfy this normal urge in fraternities and sororities patterned after 
the college groups of their older brothers and sisters, and with a strong 
emphasis on social activities. This trend, which has been in existence for 
half a century, still is quite a factor in some communities. Through their 
exclusive nature, such organizations provide strong personal and social satis- 
factions for their members. During the past three decades these organizations 
have been frowned upon by school authorities, to the extent that it is common 


for states to have laws providing for the expulsion from school of proven 
members. 


A COMPROMISE PROGRAM, It is unusual for a school to recognize these 
natural characteristics of youth to the extent of organizing a controlled club 
program that retains some of the common practices of the predecessors, a8 
selection in membership. Out of a desire to see as many girls as possible 
share in the values of activity in small groups under adequate guidance, 4 
Service Club program has developed at Abraham Lincoln High School at 
San Jose, California, that takes the place of the usual Girls’ League and 
provides Opportunity for wholesome participation in the affairs of the school 
for a maximum number of girls. 

At the time of this writing, out of the 401 girls enrolled in the school, 
376 were in service clubs, the exceptions being those girls who already 
had strong affiliations in “Y,” church, or neighborhood groups. Service 
Clubs are so named to highlight the unselfish aspect of the activities of 
the girls. The purposes are thought of in the school as being dual in 
nature: (1) service to school and community and (2) development of each 
girl into a friendly, poised, socially responsible individual. These groups 
have been limited to a membership of twenty-five girls. All members arè 
on the same grade level, the group being organized upon entrance into 
the low sophomore year and ceasing to exist upon graduation. 


? The author is indebted to his friend, Frederic T. Shipp, Principal of the Abraham Lincoln 


High School, for his co-operation in the inclusi i inti irls’ ice 
usion of Is’ servi 
dabe of kis iol. n of this description of the gir 
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In this way, the school staff asserts, many of the undesirable elements of 
overenthusiastic competition and rivalry for outstanding girls are avoided. 
Election to membership occurs twice a year, in October and March, with 
the bids distributed through the Dean’s office. This election is kept as demo- 
cratic as possible, a simple majority being enough to permit a girl to join. Sometimes 
a girl will change in her likes and interests, and will find her club no longer 
a congenial group. If this is the case, she may transfer to another club after 
being inactive for one semester. This permits change in case of lack of 
adjustment to group and yet prevents the stronger clubs from draining off 
the best members into their own ranks. 


ORGANIZING SERVICE CLUBS. In organizing new clubs, several different 
methods have been tried, according to which seemed best with the particular 
group. Small groupings of girls, three or four, may be contacted and asked 
to choose likely people. The school’s experience is that this has the advan- 
tage of assuring a homogeneous group that will enjoy working and playing 
together. With proper groundwork in this pre-organization talk, the demo- 
cratic ideals of the organizations can be advanced to such an extent that 
various groups will take in girls new to the school and those, who because of 
shyness, may have been heretofore overlooked. 

The principal says that (1) it is inspiring to watch these nuclear groups 
planning the inclusion of some little-noticed girl and also trying to draw in 
others who will make her feel at home; (2) one of the worthwhile by-products 
of this organizational period is the naturalness of the introduction of discus- 
sions on the value of friendliness and of varied acquaintanceships; and 
(3) coming as it does at a time when the organizers are themselves faced 
with a new situation and highly desirous of being taken in, they are especially 
alert to the problem of those who have before been overlooked. 

At Abraham Lincoln, there are nineteen service clubs. Each club has a 
faculty sponsor, selected because of interest in club work or for qualities of 
enthusiasm and leadership that help these groups develop satisfactory pro- 
8tams and wholesome activities. Practically all of the women faculty mem- 

ers as well as the clerical staff act as sponsors of different clubs. All of the 
clubs meet once a week during the regular club period. Most of the groups, 
n addition to this weekly meeting, have a social activity once a month, an 
evening meeting or an afternoon meeting with refreshments. 


THE INTERLOCKING councit. To direct the activities of these girls, an 
Inter-Club Council has been organized to meet once a week, made up of ae 
Presidents of the various clubs and presided over by the Student Body ee 

ce-President. This group sets the pattern for the clubs by passing aah 
on membership, procedures, and policies. From discussions here grew e 
Policy of no pledging or pledge period, no elaborate or secret admittance to 
Membership, and restrictions on the wearing of showy or costly pins or 
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other identifying marks. Before this executive group come all suggestions 
for projects and activities. 


THE SERVICE PROJECTS. The following examples of the projects of these 
clubs point out the obvious pride taken in their service responsibilities. The 
older groups often sponsor regular student body dances and each week one 
club arranges a noon dance with decorations and door prizes. These noon 
dances are often attuned to a current interest of the student body and serve 
as promotional events for school shows, drives, campaigns, and athletics. 

These groups work up stunts for assembly programs to advertise school 
events; popularize clean-up campaigns; sell and collect tickets at athletic 
events; serve at school banquets; make and sell souvenirs for the Big Game; 
keep the trophies in high polish; sponsor Red Cross work, such as a stocking 
drive, the making of tray favors and afghans for hospitals; pack food for over- 
seas shipment; and decorate and maintain school bulletin boards and show- 
cases. 

The groups “adopt” the less popular athletic teams to advertise their 
games and see that a larger number of the student body turn out. The clubs 
join forces to solicit funds for the “March of Dimes” downtown and take 
tremendous pride in the success of their venture. The Inter-Club Council 
sponsors the semi-annual Girls’ Jinx and the Mothers’ Tea, finding it efficient 
and enjoyable to divide the responsibilities among the various clubs. The 
girls also serve as substitutes for cafeteria helpers, to be called as needed. 

Through this mass of activity comes an Opportunity for each girl to serve 
on innumerable committees, to act as chairman over and over — a wealth 
of democratic training in itself, The school states that in a nation that expect’ 
its women voters to be politically intelligent, girls must get the opportunity 
to learn the often happy, often heartbreaking lessons of leadership and follow- 
ership. In these service clubs girls are learning to be self-reliant, making 
decisions of considerable importance, and finding much in the year’s varied 
program to challenge them to alert participation. It is in fostering this par- 
ticipation that the service clubs make their greatest contribution. To be 
needed by the school, to see their work have real significance, to feel that they 
are among the ones who direct student affairs, to feel that they belong — 
these are the basic elements of this program that engages fifteen out of every 
sixteen girls in the Abraham Lincoln High School in San Jose. 


Student Publications 


THE ROLE OF THE NEWSPAPER. ‘The high-school newspaper has long since 
become an essential feature of the high school, whether the student body 
numbers 150 or 1,500. There are estimated to be over ten thousand high 
school newspapers in the country, thousands of which play an indispensable 
educative role in the life of the school. Growth has been by leaps and bounds 
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during the past quarter of a century, so satisfying have been the returns to 
the students participating. 

The values of the paper are not restricted to those who form the staff, who 
edit the paper. The readers share in its integrating and exploratory features, 
It forms and guides intelligent public opinion, it interprets the life of the 
school for student body and community, and it acts as a strong integrating 
force in the modern school of a hundred and one interests and activities,’ 

In providing this service, the staff explores a wide range of growth terri- 
tory. Its members learn to observe accurately, interpret intelligently, and 
write carefully; to assume responsibility, exercise initiative, and demonstrate 
dependability; to respect authority, practice diplomacy, and work co- 
operatively; to plan budgets, sell advertising, and keep accurate accounts; 
to explore literary ability, write clearly and effectively, and appreciate the 
workings of newspapers, 


THE ADVISER, The educational ineffectiveness of school papers that do 


dividends in pupil growth and teacher satisfaction. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. The yearbook, as ordinarily handled, offers far 
less opportunity for pupil development than the paper. Easy administra 
ton, in the face of unqualified sponsors, has permitted professional engravers 
and printers to take over far too much of the planning. The sentiment of a 
tradition and the interest of a profession have kept it alive. The magazine, 
a great outlet for creative expression, can likewise learn something from the 
Paper in the way of commanding pupil interest and providing educative 


THE NATIONAL SCALE. Three large national student press associations 


t the national Press conventions of these organ 


: Thousands meet each year at scores 
of smaller regional and state Conventions held at state universities and col- 


3 Sce Harold Spears and C, H. Lawshe, High-School Journalism, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1949. 2 Í 
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leges. These organizations edit monthly magazines, judge student publica- 
tions, and offer other services. 

The educational values offered in the business management of high-school 
publications are as valuable as those offered in the editorial work. A few 
years ago the estimate was made that the annual bill for production of high- 
school publications, including paper, printing, and engraving, amounted to 
ten million dollars. The small paper easily brings in a hundred dollars a 
year on advertising, while the larger papers and yearbooks get five hundred 
to a thousand just as easily. Generally speaking, merchants doubt the direct- 
sales value of advertising in the yearbook, but have long since accepted the 
school paper as a most desirable advertising medium. 


Other Activities 


Thirty-five years ago in a small high school in central Indiana, the seniors 
“made it up” to appear at school on a certain morning in uniform dress. 
The boys all wore overalls, the girls gingham aprons, which in those days 
were really aprons. Since entering the building each morning was looked 
upon as a ceremony rather than a natural thing to do, the class lined up 
out in front of the door with the other students to await the ringing of the 
bell. The principal, looking out from his vantage point on the second floor, 
had a chance to collect himself as the students were marching in. When the 
class was seated he appeared before them and delivered the word that they 
had expected — that such action was unbecoming to the dignity of seniors, 
that they should always maintain their position as leaders of the school, that 
they had disgraced its name and had shown disrespect for the teachers, and 
that they were to leave and not return until they could do so in respectable 
attire, 

That principal had witnessed the forerunner of the now popular senior 
dress-up or distinction day, but he had failed to recognize beneath it the 
dramatic nature of adolescent youth seeking an outlet amid a formal and 
highly academic school program. The class had certain felt needs, social 
to be sure, but were denied the guidance such needs should have called forth 
from the school. The passive experiences presented by Hannibal’s crossing 
of the Alps, Caesar's Gallic wars, and the adventures of Macbeth may have 
had their dramatic moments, but they had failed as a substitute for the active 
experiences of youth. i 

Today dramatics and social activities have moved into the high school as 
an accepted part of the educational program. No book, no curriculum ee 
Sram, can treat all of the activities of youth. Learning activities are as many 
and as varied as life itself — in fact, they are life. As indicated in the pre- 
Ceding chapters, they are forming a nucleus of the curriculum rather than 
“upplementing it. Each must depend upon interest for its existence. Thus 
an activity like debating, the older sister of dramatics, is fast losing her charm, 
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and faculty sentiment alone has kept her from passing out of the minds of 
fickle youth. 

There are also the bright spots in music, such as the recent development 
of the Youth Orchestra of Greater Chicago, under the leadership of Harold 
Finch as conductor. The orchestra provides an outlet for music expression 
and the establishment of deep felt satisfactions for many boys and girls in 
that vicinity.* 

Activities mean committees, and committees mean practice in co-opera- 
tion. The pupil’s obligation to school is now something more than quiet 
respect of teacher precept and diligent study of assigned lesson. Through 
the life of the school are presented his rights and privileges as well as his duties 
and responsibilities as a citizen. Teachers work with pupils rather than over 
them, and they both share the multitude of learning activities. 


‘For information relative to forming an “area” youth orchestra, write Harold Finch, 
Highland Park, Illinois. 
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= techniques of teaching, like the circulatory system, are taken 
for granted by most of us who enter the profession. This is not strange, for, 
of all the professions, education has the unique distinction of being the only 
one in which the trainee has already experienced the bulk of the ways of 
the profession since the age of five or six. In short, he attended school. 


YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND 
TOMORROW 
The Vicious Circle 
Year after year, in class after class, we were subject to teachers’ assignments 
and examinations, their smiles and their frowns, their questions and their 
marks, and all the other instructional procedures so commonly used in 
furthering the schooling of the young. Thus, a rather fixed conception of 
the teaching job is automatically acquired during formative years, is already 
a part of the equipment of the trainee as he knocks at the door of the school 
of education, In engineering, or medicine, or law, the training institution 
takes the student fresh, without preconceived notions of how the trade is to 
applied, of what its tools are, or of how they are to be used. It leads him 
rom no knowledge of the job up the proper steps of a complete training. 
Not so in education. There the training school that sees the true purposes 
of education in American democracy, and respects the research done in the 
feld of learning, must spend as much time with the student’s unlearning as 
With his learning. The beginning teacher enters his first classroom with an 
&xtensive background of teaching experience, but it is not really his. He has 
inherited the legacy. It is that of all the teachers with whom he has come in 
ontact in the classrooms of his own schooling, and it is the experience that 
he tends to perpetuate — unless he is a fearless nonconformist. 
So easily have the practices of one generation of teachers been passed on 
to the next, it has indeed been difficult for the beginner to do other than 


"0 take about everything for granted from educational goals on down h 
wre OS 
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classroom questions and answers — and threats and promises. It is so much 
simpler to teach as we were taught than to explore the unknown possibilities 
of the calling. 


The Why of Teaching Comes Before the How 

The teacher must first know why he is teaching before materials and 
methods can take on true meaning. The staircase to good instruction most 
assuredly has three steps if it has any at all. The first is the purposes for 
teaching; the second is the principles of learning that lead on beyond the 
purposes; and finally come the actual practices. 

But yet today there is often an oversight of the first two steps, as it is not 
unusual for a teacher in training to get the idea that preparation for the job 
ahead is little more than amassing subject matter in the field to be taught, 
and then picking up some traditional techniques to be used in getting this 
information into the heads of the student. Among other things, this reflects: 


1. A misguided faith in teaching procedure as being the mastery of some 
tricks of the trade to be applied at will in the undetermined teaching 
situations ahead 

2. A lack of appreciation of the school’s function as an integral cog in the 
larger social situation 

3. The oversight of the significance of the human factor in the classroom — 
the pupils and the differences among them 

4. The failure to see the significance of the teacher’s unique personality 
among the factors in the learning situation, and 

5. The oversight of the fact that in pedagogy, content and method cannot be 
sharply separated, for they both lead out of, get their nourishment from, 
and have their very being in that greater trunk root of the educational 
program — the purposes 


The day has passed when the would-be teacher can feel that he is fully 
equipped to enter a classroom of his own just because he passes through 4 
training school and picks up two separate aids on the way, one labeled sub- 
ject matter and the other labeled techniques. For the sake of administrative 
efficiency in the training institution, the two will no doubt continue to be 
taught separately, but relationships to each other and to the broader pu- 
poses of education must be emphasized in both. 


Schools That Pass in the Night 


The student of education, whether teaching now or about to do so, cannot 
appreciate the true function of his classroom until he first appreciates the 
transitory state in which the high school finds itself today. There are really 
two conceptions of schooling struggling with each other, one gradually inch- 
ing itself forward into public and professional acceptance and the other grad- 
ually relinquishing its traditional hold on the American scene. As the tw? 
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pass in the night, this teacher will tend to stay the one a bit longer, .for his 
security is there; while that teacher will tend. fo coax the emerging school 
into clearer view, for his close study of life and learning marks it as promising. 
For both the complacent and the impatient teachers, there is danger in the 
passing. While the former runs the danger of not moving out of the way fast 
enough as the new school comes down the track, the latter runs the risk of 
losing his professional life by trying to board it too soon. 

Strange as it may seem, the features of the school that will eventually fade 
into yesterday, and those of the school that will in time emerge into tomorrow 
are much more clearly marked than are the features of today’s school. For 
the latter is an ever-changing thing, a combination of both the others. The 
proportion of each of the others varies in the present school from town to 
town throughout the land. In some instances it is almost completely tomor- 
tow’s school, in others almost completely yesterday’s, and in some cases the 
school has completely remodeled its front without having made any notice- 
able alterations inside the place. 

The beginning teacher may join the staff of a school that has established 
an extensive and modern guidance program, but one that has made no 
change in its antiquated curriculum into which the youth are to be guided. 
Or the school may have adopted a most forward looking philosophy of 
education without having made the program changes that would reflect 
sincerity in the carrying out of the philosophy. 

As the trainee picks up his teaching kit for the job ahead in a yet undeter- 
mined school, he cannot hope to know the exact nature of the situation in 
which he will eventually teach. The best thing that he can do is locate 
clearly the two poles that mark these two points of view of schooling, with 
the hope that he can sensibly and professionally place himself in his job 
at a proper spot somewhere between the two extremes. These two opposite 
Positions, described in a manner intended to present the more extreme state- 
ment of each, are described in the next few pages. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CLASSROOMS 
Exactly what are the typical classroom practices in the American high 
School? The author has asked this question in graduate classes in schools of 
education widely scattered over the country.! The characteristics that 
follow are representative of the vast majority of the high-school classrooms 
of the Country, especially the classrooms dealing with academic subjects. 


1. The teacher or the administration determines in advance the materials 
to be learned or the ground to be covered. 
1 . . e. 
Columbia University, U. of Wisconsin, U. of Michigan, U. of Missouri, U. of Pittsburgh, 


SOf California, Pennsylvania State College, U. of Kansas City, San Francisco State 
ollege, and Montclair, New Jersey, State Teachers College. 
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2. The bulk of the class period is given over to recitation, in which the 
teacher attempts to determine to what extent the pupil has mastered 
material or covered ground assigned the previous day. 

3- In following this assign-study-recite pattern, the teacher makes assign- 
ments daily, usually at the beginning of the period but occasionally near 
the end. 

4. The course of study usually consists of a basic text, a definite number 
of pages being assigned daily. When there is a printed course of study, 
it usually follows closely a basic text. 

5. The recitation is conducted by means of teacher questions and pupil 
answers, with resultant spontaneous discussion hoped for by the teacher. 

6. Learning is conceived of by the pupil as memorizing or mastering mate- 
rials that he may give back to the teacher upon demand, in oral or 
written form, thus satisfying teacher requirements, and in doing s0, 
placing himself in line for good marks or honors and credit for the course. 

7. A single class standard of attainment is maintained, each pupil being 
graded on his success in following the directions of the teacher. 

8. Since the classroom is a formal Situation, so-called good discipline is at 
a premium, good discipline to the average school meaning quiet con- 
formity to the fixed situation so that recitation may proceed undisturbed. 

9. Whether movable tablet-arm chairs or fixed desks are used, the class is 
seated formally as a group facing the instructor, whose desk is at the 
front of the room. Assigned seats add to the fixed formality. 

10. Marks, honors, and credits are used as incentives for active and satis 
factory classroom participation. The threat of failure and loss of credit 
in a course likewise is used to motivate student execution of teacher plan. 

11. A written examination, to judge degree of coverage of subject matter, is 
held at the end of each grading period. The mark made on the examina- 
tion is a big factor in the teacher’s determination of the class mark to go 
on the student’s home report. 

12. Prior to the written examination at the end of a grading period, an oral 
review is common practice. 

13. The emphasis placed upon marks and individual accomplishment pro- 
vides a classroom atmosphere emphasizing individualistic rather than 
co-operative endeavor and satisfactions, 

14. The emphasis upon book learning means a primary emphasis upon ver- 
bal rather than social development, 

15. The classwork is rigidly controlled by the teacher, from the determina- 


16. The class period is one of a number of short periods into which the day #8 
divided, there being little relationship between the pupil’s present class 
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and his next other than the familiarity of these techniques of classroom 
operation. A teacher feels an obligation to only his own subject. Bells 
mark the beginning and closing of the period. 

17. There is shown a great respect by teacher and administrator for pupil 
busy work. Workbook, notebook, and supervised study are accepted as 
quieting techniques that keep the pupils busily engaged. 


The Classroom Recitation 

THE TRADITIONAL METHOD, In addition to its subject-matter emphasis, 
the recitation is to a degree a time waster. That is, the teacher feels obligated 
to distribute her questions widely over the class group, but in doing so she 
realizes beforehand that a number of the pupils will not know the answers. 
Not only does the recitation drag under such circumstances, but the brighter 
students may unconsciously find their interest in being amused at the 
habitual stumblers. The endless amount of time that is spent in attempting 
to draw out the slower pupil represents time stolen from the others, and even , 
then the teacher must assure herself that the slower are profiting by this. 

Tn many classes this attempt to bring responses from the nonreciter had 
led teachers to goad or nag these silent class members. The pupil who feels 
his inadequacies in either the knowledge wanted, or the ability to tell it 
before the others, finds little if any satisfaction in the recitation procedure. 
He feels a social inadequacy and the recitation becomes an attempt to 
demonstrate his inabilities before his fellow students. Schools need to em- 
Phasize what youth can do, not what they can’t do. In a typical academic 
high-school classroom today, recitation as a procedure should perhaps not 
take up more than a half of the week’s procedure. 
THE SOCIALIZED TECHNIQUE. The classroom in which the teacher turns 
over to a student chairman the responsibility for conducting a discussion does 
Not represent escape for the teacher, as those who have used the method 
realize. The responsibility for the development of the group rests definitely 
With the teacher for that hour, just as it was with him yesterday and will be 
with him tomorrow. In shifting the chairmanship for the moment he is in 
fact respecting this obligation, for in this assumption of extra duties by a 
Student leader comes new opportunities for development. : 

And in this opportunity for the group to interact under the leadership of 
one of their own number, whom perhaps they have chosen to the position of 
chairman, come possibilities for their further development as well. The 
teacher who uses the socialized recitation does not relinquish his responsibility Jor good 
teaching, but rather he must assume the extra responsibility of working with the student 
eaders in anticipation of whatever proves needful during the period. i 

ñ a classroom discussion it is not easy to keep things moving toward the 
Pal the sharpening of an understanding, the solving of a problem, the 
Clearing of group thinking on some matter meaningful to the class. A barrage 
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of facts is not enough in itself. Do they contribute to the movement toward 
the goal? Prejudice, loose thinking, and premises without factual substantia. 
tion, need to be challenged at every turn, if effective ways of learning are to 
be achieved through classroom discussion. It is here that facts play their part, 
and the student who uses slipshod methods in arriving at judgments must 
be led to see that the thinking process has behind it sound methods of work 

While in individualized work in a classroom, activities are geared to indi- 
vidual ability and performance, in a discussion where the students are 
attempting to think as a group, some are at times bound to miss the signifi- 
cance, the logic, of the points made by others. And in turn, the low levels 
of thinking displayed by the remarks of some may tend to cut down the 
enthusiasm of the better thinkers. It is a teaching responsibility to see that 
the group profits in so far as possible by the thinking of each student. 

The teacher needs to assure some accomplishment for a group that is en- 
gaging in a discussion. To talk without facts is to run a threshing machine 

. Without having fed it the wheat. Have they explored the materials enough 

on the topic at hand? Was the topic meaningful to them to begin with? Is 
the subject within their maturity? Are the goals set for the discussion period 
in keeping with the amount of time at the group’s disposal? 

The discussion method is much more effective when the topic represents 
a searching for answers or solutions, rather than a reciting of conclusions 
long since accepted by the group as the “right answers.” 2 


BROADER METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 
Although the classroom recitation, with its supporting techniques, has 
retained the position of prominence in the high-school classroom, a great 
many other techniques have been advanced from time to time, Although no 
one of them has been prevalent enough to be considered the typical practice, 
taken together they represent a movement quite significant. This might 
be called the laboratory movement, 


Individualized Procedure 


Although the term laboratory is commonly reserved for only those rooms 
of the school in which the science students work on their experiments, with- 


of the workers, 


The laboratory procedure is used as the common method in the industrial 
arts and vocational shops; in the foods and clothing rooms, and in the arts 


? See Douglas Ehninger, “A Logic of the Discussion Method,” The Quarterly Journal q 
Speech, 29: 163-167, April, 1943. : 
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and crafts room; and in such classes as stage craft, journalism, and office 
machines. 

This technique of teaching is one in which the class is not directed as a 
group, but instead is broken down into smaller parts for the sake of more 
individualized procedure. Instead of directing the group as one unit, the 
teacher moves about helping this or that smaller segment. In one physics 
laboratory, the students work individually, in another they work in pairs. 
In a business machines class, one small group may be mastering the mimeo- 
graph machine, another the adding machine, another the accounting 
machine, and so on. In the art room, over half the class members are working 
as individuals while a few others are working together on group projects. 

Since the method clears the way for individual effort in class, for student 
output under the close direction and observation of the teacher, it seems to 
ask little if anything in the way of homework. This is not to say that students 
are discouraged from continuing interesting things, that they have started 
in the laboratory, out of school; but rather to indicate that this method is 
not dependent upon home assignments as are the recitation and other typical 
classroom procedures. 

Teachers in such fields as English, social studies, mathematics, and foreign 
language have seldom shown interest in the method under discussion, but 
instead have chosen to handle a class as a whole group working on a common 
assignment. More and more, the possibilities in these areas are being ex- 
Plored, and such pioneering is paying rich dividends in instructional satis- 
faction, 

For instance, a geometry teacher has equipped his room with tables and 
chairs and various instructional materials for laboratory purposes. About 
once a week he leads a group discussion of the work, but for the most part 
the room is conducted as a workshop with the class members doing their 
Work at the tables and the teacher moving about among them, helping this 
Individual or that small group. Occasionally he takes three or four to a 
corner blackboard to help them over a hurdle, At times he permits a more 
advanced student to go to the library for other work. He handles his algebra 


and general mathematics classes just as effectively. 


The Workroom Technique 
Although the laboratory method holds out the opportunity for teachers 
to individualize instruction, its contribution is the workroom technique. 
hus, in the geometry class just mentioned, all students will supposedly cover 
the Same ground, and the laboratory procedure is adopted to enable the 
instructor to help the students individually to achieve this end. The labora- 
‘ory plan enables the brighter student to go ahead at his own Seige 1t 
°es not represent a proposal to differentiate radically his curricu Peia 
that of the slower fellow who will eventually get there. Perhaps shop and arts 
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teachers have gone farther in individualizing the curriculum. The plan 
endorses the theory of active learning as opposed to passive, but places emphasis 
upon individualized instruction rather than individualized curricula, As 
schools have attempted to work in this less formal manner, the term unit 
teaching has become prominent. 


THE UNIT PLAN OF TEACHING 


It is somewhat disparaging to try to track down the meaning of the term 
unit to something usable. Henry C. Morrison, who had so much to do with 
encouraging unit teaching back in the early twenties, could give his audiences 
no clearer definition of the process than to say that a learning unit is “a com- 
prehensive and significant aspect of the environment of an organized science, 
of an art, or of conduct, which, being learned, results in adaptation to 
personality.” 

After one has hurried off to satisfy himself as to what a “significant aspect 
of the environment” is, to determine when such an aspect is “comprehensive” 
and when it isn’t, and to brush up on the how and the why of “adaptation 
to personality,” he runs into other just as confusing signposts that soon have 
him so far astray that he may be quite willing to return to the security of the 
daily assignment and the resulting recitation, and to leave unit teaching for 
the more stalwart to explore. 


Possibilities in Unit Teaching 


In attempting to bring out the true psychological significance of the unit, 
to sharpen fine distinctions, those who have treated the idea have come 
forward with such terms as: 

A learning unit 

A unit of work 

An activity unit 

A center of interest 
A generalization unit 


Some have gone to length to show that the problem and the project are sum 
and substance of the same thinking, Definitions and distinctions, for their oun 
sake, mean little to the teacher who is attempting to improve instructional practices. 


he sets out to get the values that are inherent in the unit idea, he can be sure 
of these things: i 


i Teaching by units represents a revolt against the daily assignment and its 
assign-study-recite counterpart. 


2. nie by units is to organize learning experiences into larger blocks 
of work, 
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Beyond these clear distinctions between unit teaching and the day-by-day 
opportunistic management of a class, we must be most careful in making 
definite assertions about unit teaching, since its byroads lead in so many 
different directions for the so many different kinds of teachers. It could be 
claimed that this approach (1) frees the teacher from the limitations of one 
textbook, (2) provides flexibility to serve individual differences, and (3) facili- 
tates the greater use of the community as an educational laboratory; but to 
say that all teachers using units take advantage of these inherent possibilities 
would be to ignore the facts. To say that a majority do, would be to give 
the benefit of the doubt to theory and to ignore the practice in the schools. 

The unit plan is not a fixed pattern for common adoption and identical use on the 
hart of all those who would do unit teaching. Rather, it is a promising instruc- 
tional concept that demands individual cultivation of the idea by the teacher, 
and denies him the chance to secure its benefits by transplanting the practices 
of others who use it. It lends itself to some purposes of education better than 
to others, and it lends itself to some subject fields more readily than to others. 


Unit Teaching versus Unit Learning 


AS a teacher explores the possibilities of the plan, it is quite natural for 
him to begin his consideration from the teaching angle, and to think of 
teaching by units. But as he gets into the psychological aspects of the idea, he 
Moves on over to the pupil’s position in the process, and he comes to think 
of the possibilities of learning by units. Perhaps this difference in position of 
the teacher accounts for the variations in unit practice found in the schools. 

If he doesn’t get beyond the first stage of thinking — that of teaching by 
Units, he is quite apt to think in terms of a teacher planning his course into 
large blocks of work, breaking the larger body of subject content down into 
Six, eight, or a dozen smaller parts under a number of comprehensive head- 
ings, each referred to as a unit. If he goes beyond this teaching-by-units 
Stage into the learning-by-units stage, out of respect for what is known about 


T 
HREE STEPS TO GOOD INSTRUCTION 
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how learning takes place, he will find himself thinking of the possibilities of 
helping his students plan experiences for the year that seem educationally 
meaningful to them and that are in keeping with the particular field of study, 
In this latter approach, these larger undertakings in learning become the 
units, or the divisions of the work, and in turn the course is determined. 

A unit represents a limited area of learning to be explored by a group of 
students under the direction of one or more teachers, an area which holds 
educational promise in keeping with the purposes of the larger course of 
which it is a part. While representing a limited area in respect to the whole 
course, it constitutes a piece of work much broader and more extensive than 
the daily assignment which in the past has constituted the organization of 
the work in the majority of academic classrooms in the American secondary 
schools, 

Thus, in its beginning, the unit is not a thing on paper, not a systematically 
arranged outline; it is rather the area for consideration that curriculum 
planners, preferably pupils as well as teachers, have mentally staked off for 
exploration as they seek experiences leading to goals that seem meaningful 
to them — goals that they had before they determined the unit limits. 

Tt is natural that the more the planners give consideration to this unit 
area that they have decided upon, the more there will be developed on paper 
guides of one sort or another. Good instructional preparation calls for a 
compromise somewhere between the original mental conception and a highly 
organized outline of steps to be followed and materials to be covered. Good 
instructional preparation calls for something that implements the original 
idea, but does not go so far that it stifles or binds it. The highly organized 
ouline is to be avoided, for — 


1. It threatens to be little more than subject matter to be mastered for is 
own sake, 


2. It implies that all the instructional activities can be conceived before the 
student work is ever underway, 


3. This rigidity threatens to take precedence over individual differences. 


A specific example of unit planning and development can be used to reveal 
the practical aspects of the discussion thus far. 


An Example of Unit Development 


The course being treated was, a double-period course combining English 
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this course was summarized on a few pages called Teachers’ Planning Sheets. 
These contained instructional goals and possible means, including materials. 
However, they did not represent a fixed predestination of the course, but 
rather the skillful consideration of possibilities. 

At the opening session of the class, the teacher led a discussion treating 
the idea of the course, bringing from the students suggestions concerning an 
approach to the work. It was generally agreed that the life of the school 
should first be explored, with the purpose of enabling these beginning stu- 
dents to get most out of it, and in turn to make maximum contributions to it. 
After another class period of planning, the limits of a period of work were 
rather well settled, even though no specific time limits were set. Some of 
the questions that came up, which suggested goals, were these: 


- How is the student body organized? 

. How is participation in school government provided? 

. How does the home room function as a unit of school government? 

. What are the regulations set up by students and faculty for group control? 

. What freedoms are given the students, and how do conduct and self- 

Control come into this? 

6. What courses and activities are provided for students at the different 
grade levels? i 

7. Who makes up the faculty, and what are the responsibilities and services 
of special faculty officers? hy 

8. How do the upperclassmen take advantage of the opportunities offered 

by the school, and in turn how do they contribute to the life of the school? 


So PRO ND 


From this came the decision of the group to prepare a freshman handbook 
treating information about the school. The group organized itself for work, 
selecting editors and determining the responsibilities of each class member. 
The interest in the undertaking proved to be enough to assure concerted 
effort for the group for a period of four weeks. The teacher directed the 
Work in keeping with worthy instructional goals as well as student enthusiasm. 
All received practice in such things as writing, reading, studying, organizing 
Materials, explaining to others, and co-operating as a member of a group 
Working for the common good. They expected to ie the completed mimeo- 
8taphed booklet down to the next year’s entering class. 

In the writing down of the meni regulations, it was revealed that a 
Pupils were weak in the mechanics of written expression, @ fact they a 
readily appreciate as they worked to issue a finished product as oo e 
48 possible. Here the teacher slowed down the progress of the booklet a 
the sake of work on these fundamentals. Later, in the discussion of schoo 


Tegulations, the class was again temporarily sidetracked by es Se 
observing how upperclassmen practiced these points of good school citize 
i injected, which 


ship, Here a freshman survey of school traffic conditions was 1n 
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in turn resulted in a committee of the class appearing before the student 
council and presenting their report. This in time lead to the assumption of 
traffic control by the freshmen, under student council direction, in one 
wing of the building. While one group of students moved over to follow 
this study of school government, the handbook project proceeded under the 
direction of others. 

The completed handbook, although a goal for the pupil group, was for 
the teacher instructionally incidental to all of the experiences leading up to 
it. In classroom discussions and presentations at the end of the unit, students 
had an opportunity to evaluate their efforts and to draw together conclusions. 
The teacher led these discussions, carefully pointing up the co-operative 
aspects of group life in the school and the individual’s place in that life, 
During the month’s work, the teacher had taken the responsibility of supple- 
menting assignments that students had made with those she felt were worthy 
in rounding out the work. Toward the end, for example, she introduced 
the class to books that brought out the give-and-take of young people in 
school life. Here readings were adjusted to reading abilities and interests. 

The Subject Unit 

Subject fields represent the subdivision of the recorded knowledge of 
mankind into divisions for the sake of a more logical approach to study and 
learning. Schools and colleges in turn tie up particular subject fields with 
particular destinations of the students. Thus, economics becomes a field of 
study common to those preparing for a business carcer. 

Within any particular subject field, such as history or mathematics, again 
a subdivision takes place, resulting in the various subjects to be taught within 
the field. As a high-school teacher has approached the instructional task in 
any one of these subjects he has again broken down subject matter into 
smaller segments to facilitate instruction. Often this division has represented 
a day-by-day assignment, such as “from the bottom of page 291 to the top 
of page 298 for tomorrow, class.” But during the past couple of decades 
there has been noticed a trend toward laying out longer pieces of work, and 
these have in turn been called units, 

As used in this way, the term unit is a subject-matter unit, and represents 


or the school year. For instance, American history has been approache 
chronologically through six or eight large units including one on Coloni- 
zation, one on the Westward Movement, one a the Civil War period, and 
so on. American literature as a study has been approached by setting uR 
units around types of writing, such as the novel, the short story, and t° 
ballad. Since this type of unit Originates with the subject itself, the teacher 
still faces the problem of securing student interest in the work to be covere™ 

As indicated earlier, it is much simpler to teach by units than it is to learn by nil 
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but both are essential if the plan is to be used. The main obstacle faced by the 
teacher who would use subject matter units is that such a unit is more apt 
to represent teacher purposes than pupil purposes. And educationally, we 
know the psychological advantage of the latter. 

Any type of unit, to deserve the title, would need to have a central unifying 
purpose, problem, or interest, out of which all procedures would spring, and 
against which all the activites engaged in could be measured to judge their 
pertinence. It is conceived that a subject-matter unit could meet these speci- 
fications, but the teacher must appreciate that the amount of learning that 
will take place will be in direct proportion to the extent to which the pur- 
pose, problem, or interest represents that of the student. He needs to see 
each aspect of the work as related to the place he is going and wants to go 
in the course as a whole. 

Subject assignments, whether long or short, have often represented artifi- 
cial pieces of work for students, mere ground to be covered for credit. In such 
a case, the pupil’s purpose is represented only by the credits, or the promo- 
tion, or the graduation ahead. This need not be so, for every day in schools 
all over this land good teachers are handling courses on a subject unit plan, 
in which they are securing an enthusiastic response that reveals intense in- 
terest and undoubtedly purposes of the pupils. 


The Experience Unit 


Although we do not want to add to the educational confusion that the 
unit has brought, it seems desirable to mark off two extremes in this type of 
teaching, one being the subject unit and the other the experience untt. The main 
distinction is that in the subject unit the pupil learns about something and in 
the experience unit he learns through something. In the former he may be 
doing something, but in the latter he is doing something about something. 

While the former presents the danger of offering the students little more 
than subject content to be “studied” or “learned,” the latter presents the 
danger of failing to reach the worthy goals because of the absence of promis- 
ing learning activities. Morrison’s unit plan, which was developed in con- 
nection with subject-matter learning, included these five operational steps: 
exploration, presentation, assimilation, organization, and Tecitation. It 
Was thought of in connection with the more formal academic studies, such 


as histo: Eneli F 
ngl hematics. 
ry, English, and mathem: A better 


more informal unit, or laboratory procedure, enable 
quainted with the students. As a basis for successful school performance, the 


"Oper emotional stability of each student is necessary. This in turn o 
or him a feeling of personal security, that he belong to the group, 


i i ion 
has à part to play there, that he is accepted. Otherwise, social frustrati 


Will block the proper interaction of the student with the learning environ- 


Ment set up, and little of value will transpire- 
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The happy adjustment that a youth may make in a shop course as opposed 
to a history course is in large measure owing to (1) the informality of the 
laboratory procedure as opposed to the formality of the classroom recitation, 
and (2) the adjustment of work to ability as opposed to the one-standard-for- 
all practice. 

Only a few years back it was popular in educational research to try to 
measure the relative values of a long string of supposedly distinct classroom 
techniques, such as the problem method, the project method, the contract 
plan, the Dalton plan, the demonstration method, the unit plan, the labora- 
tory method, the discussion procedure, the recitation, the socialized recita- 
tion, the lecture method, and what not. Although each may have had its 
distinguishing points, common characteristics among many of them, the 
inability of teachers to define some of them, and the variations resulting in 
some cases, makes it quite apparent that there are two big signposts around 
which these cluster — the recitation and the classroom laboratory. 

To the informality of the science laboratory, the individual project in the 
manual arts field, and the naturalness of the foods and clothing classes in 
the home economics field, should go much credit for this attempt to labora- 
tize the academic classroom. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEVICES HAVE ENCOURAGED 
FORMALITY 

Classroom practice has been anchored securely to administrative devices. 
The division of the school day into six, eight, or more periods has become 
traditional, although it was in the beginning only an experimental device 
intended for improving instruction. So technical has become the adminis- 
tration of the classroom, a student of education can do a doctorate study 
on the relative merits of the six-period day and the eight-period day. 

The administrative problem of handling study halls, the criticism of the 
traditional recitation, and the subsequent use of the laboratory method have 
brought school after school over to longer periods, ranging from one hour 
to the double-period or half-day core courses. Subject-curriculum schools 
that have gone to a six-period day, with one-hour periods, have done away 
with study halls for most students. The supervised study, thee teachers are 
often invited to provide as a part of the one-hour class period, must represent 
the actual direction of students rather than the old study hall procedure. 

; The marking system is another administrative device rooted in the tradi- 
tional classroom practice. It cannot be ignored when classroom reforms a! 
being suggested. For instance, the free reading program, that has bee? 
advocated by leaders in the English field, holds much prone but faces the 
problem of the marking system.? Pupils accustomed to doing extra reading 


3 See Harold Spears, Experiences in Buildin rriculum. i 5 
g a Curriculum, N : Ilan Com 
pany, 1937; Chapter Il. » New York: The Macmi 
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for extra credit and honors are now to read for pleasure. The theory says 
that student X may read four books a term, while student Y may read a 
dozen, each reading at his own speed and along the lines of his interests. 
With the grading system still existing, the teacher is forced to grade these 
two students, and faces the possibility of killing the spirit of the thing by 
issuing marks on the basis of total work done. Curriculum reorganization 
has found that any change in classroom practice must be accompanied by change in 
administrative techniques, the two being inseparable in philosophy. 


ABILITY GROUPING 


Administration, in accepting devices, has not overlooked possibilities of 
grouping into classes. For many years in the American high school it was 
popular to distribute students in academic classrooms by ability. This 
placement of students into slow, regular, and fast sections according to intelli- 
gence quotient, reading score, or teacher rating was for some time accepted 
as an aid to learning. Secondary education has gradually come around 
to take an inventory of its experiences with ability grouping, and schools 
tie are moving ahead in curriculum reorganization are leaving the practice 

chind. 


A Narrow Conception 


By and large, homogeneous grouping has accompanied a ground-to-be- 
covered conception of the curriculum, ability sectioning being used to vary 
the quantity of ground to be covered rather than being used to vary the 
fundamental nature of the course from section to section. Furthermore, 
studies show that in common practice, ability grouping has not enabled the 
slow pupils to succeed in the manner claimed by its publicists. Failures and 
low marks are much heavier than in the more rapid sections. In one school 
Using ability grouping, which the author studied, the percentage of failures 
°r one year in the three types of sections in the English classes was as 
follows: fast sections, 2 per cent; regular sections, 6 per cent; slow sections, 
19 per cent. : 

Those who have advocated ability grouping to care for individual differ- 
“nces have never been able to separate its tenets from the purely scholastic 
aspects of schooling. Grouping by ability has meant grouping by the ability 
to succeed in formal education, in the learning of facts, skills, and verbal 

sks set out in advance for all. Even if such a simple conception of the 
mision of the public high school could be accepted, it would still have to be 
Pointed out that there would be as many ability groups as there are pupils 
to be grouped. 

-omogeneous grouping springs from the subject to be taught rather than from < 
Individual to be developed. For instance, here is American literature to be 
“aught — a more or less well-defined list of selections. Efficiency of instruc- 
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tion suggested to teachers that they divide the students into ability groups, 
the fast to cover a maximum number of selections, the average to cover an 
average number, and the slow to cover a smaller number. In this approach 
the needs of developing personalities need not be considered, since the goal 
is ground coverage. Emotions, feelings, value concepts, democratic processes, 
and similar concerns of modern education are pushed aside as pupils are 
grouped by intelligence. The human element is not there. 


More Inclusive Adjustments Necessary 

Ability grouping was apparently clutched at in a lazy attempt to ignore the mort 
difficult problem of individualizing and personalizing the work within a class. Ifall 
of its other shortcomings have not sufficiently indicted this plan of grouping, 
it must be disqualified on the grounds that teachers prefer the fast groups 
and demand that the assignment of slow groups be handled on a turn-about- 
is-fair-play plan. 

Differences among people will continue to exist, and the school that sets 
out to serve the whole student must appreciate that these differences are not 
merely variations in the I.Q. They are differences in physique and physical 
maturity, in basic interests, in social maturity, in home background, in apti- 
tudes and abilities, in life goals, in general appearance and attractiveness, 
in habits, and in all the rest. Any good school will provide adjustments in 
respect for such variations in human nature, but it will not try to isolate 4 
single variable and build classroom techniques around it alone. 


NEW DIRECTIONS FOR THE CLASSROOM 

In a number of the chapters in this section of the book, the examples 
treated reveal the futility of narrow classroom procedures. It may be 
granted that in the case of the specialized high-school courses such as short 
hand, Latin, typing, algebra, and ancient history, there can continue to be 
strong emphasis upon course content — upon knowledge, skill, or ability; 
with a separate emphasis upon the method of establishing such facility with 
the learner; but in the broader general areas of social living, which engulf 
such subjects as English, social studies, general science, and general mathe- 
matics, the pressure of the newer conceptions of education demands that the 
classroom extend itself into the school and the community with no great dis 
tinction between subject and method. Some of the current conceptions ° 
education, treated elsewhere in this book, which are making their impatt 


upon this older fixed conception of classrooms and their methods are the 
following: 


1. The classroom or the school is no longer a restricted unit of society: Th 
school is rightfully incorporating the community into its learning enviro™ 
ment, and there is a growing respect for curricular activities that orig 
nate in the life of the community. Field trips, firsthand experiences, 4 
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activities directed by the school outside its own plant are growing in 

popularity. 

The conception of learning as growth through interaction with one’s 

environment of people and things is edging out the view that learning is a 

passive matter. Schools are concerned with the total growth of the student 

— social, physical, emotional, as well as mental. 

3. Attitudes, understandings, appreciations, and socially accepted actions 
are taking their place, beside facts and skills, as ends of instruction. As 
educators more and more are looking upon behavior as the proof of 
learning, the classroom walls are losing their former position as a boundary 
between educational and so-called extracurricular activities. The walls 
of the school plant itself fade into the whole life of the community. 

4. There is a growing tendency to share all the aspects of an educational 
experience or undertaking with the student. The “learning task” of 
yesterday contained three parts: (1) the planning, (2) the fulfillment, and 
(3) the evaluation of it — only the second of which was shared with the 
student. Today, students and teachers are planning the classroom pro- 
gram together, and the school is more inclined to give the student the 
privilege of helping to evaluate his progress. 

5. Standardized procedures are giving way to concern with student person- 
alities. The curriculum is being influenced by the diversity of interests 
and abilities among the student body. And the respect once paid the 
assignment in methods courses is challenged by the growing appreciation 
that schools must reflect the dynamics of society. 

ê. The growing concern for the ways of democracy and of training for 
democracy, with the accompanying disrepute of anything that smacks of 
authoritarianism, demands a re-evaluation of the administrative practices 
of classroom and school. The school becomes a laboratory for democratic 
living, and such instructional goals as right living with one’s fellows 
threatens to overthrow the time-honored view that the obligation of the 
individual student in the classroom is to the teacher. It is to the group. 

7. As philosophy moves in ahead of method, and as the broadened concep- 
tion of the curriculum takes precedence over content to be administered 
by this or that method, even the practice of breaking the school down 
into eight or ten distinct pieces is questioned. The provision of general 
education through the lengthened core period of half a day or third of a 
day moves in as a growing practice as the short-period assignment gives 
ground. 


2 


Liberalizing Academic Procedures 
A fair percentage of academic classrooms in the high schools of the coun- 
try are taking some liberties with the recitation procedure. The following 
Sxamples represent the weekly schedules of a half dozen such classrooms in 
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a given school at a given time. It is to be remembered that these particular 
schedules were the ones in operation for the week studied, and do not repre- 
sent a static procedure for the semester or the year. The methods used in 
double-hour and half-day core courses are treated in other chapters of this 
section of the book. 


EXAMPLE A (M) class planning for the week — organization of study 
groups, division of responsibilities, (7) locating materials in classroom 
and library, organizing study procedures, (W) class discussion of 
progress, further group study, (Zh) further group laboratory work, 
(F) reports by the three group chairmen, class discussion. 

EXAMPLE B (M) class discussion, reports, reference work, (T) socialized 
recitation, (W) library work, (Tih) class discussion, reports, (F) current 
events, map work. 

EXAMPLE C (M) presentation of new work by mathematics teachers, ques- 
tions, (T) individualized laboratory procedure, with the teacher moving 
about the classroom, (W) group work at board and at seats, (Th) work 
on school ground, projection of measurements, (F) final checkup in 
classroom, turning in individual work to teacher. 

EXAMPLE D (M) Students read passages of the play that is to be studied, 
(T) students take parts of characters, acting out the parts before the 
class, reading from the book, (W) committees work on different phases 
of the one-act plays being studied, one group treating plot, one charac- 
ters, one settings necessary for staging, etc., (Th) committees report t0 
class, (F) class reads and discusses passages. 

EXAMPLE E (M) Students and teachers plan the work of the English 
class for the next month, the teacher using the blackboard in helping 
the group to organize their thinking, (T) some films are shown as 4 
part of the exploration of the possibilities, (W) discussion of the films, 
some records are played, (Th) ten tentative subjects for study are agreed 
upon, (F) class organizes into small groups for further work. 

EXAMPLE F (M) Class organizes for firsthand study of traffic problems 
Be ae community, (T) groups of students station themselves at different 
Ma ee and make check-sheets of habits of motorists and pede 
trians relative to traffic lights, stop signs, (W) class discussion of findings 
and Preparation of lists of desirable actions for motorists and pede 
trians, (Th) continuation of work of previous day, (F) review and new 
planning. : 


The Workroom 
In the classroom that is a workroom, the teacher will know how to handle 
a 16-millimeter motion-picture projector as well as the questions printed 


at the end of the chapter in the textbook. Filmstrip projector, sous 
transcription apparatus, radio, and similar audio-visual equipment shoul 
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bea part of his teaching experience and equipment. The classroom without 
such provision for sensory experience is like a classroom of the year 1900. 

Every high-school youth has a right to master the ideas of the course he is 
taking, regardless of his reading ability. For handicapped readers there are 
still many means of securing information and forming ideas and apprecia- 
tions, but the teacher must bring those means to the classroom. 

All this places a premium upon teacher initiative and ingenuity, and 
marks the former methods course as inadequate. The teacher, with his con- 
cern for the welfare of society and the worth of the individual student, assumes 
a role that was not featured in the earlier training program. As the classroom 
becomes a workroom and the hub of learning experiences, then the training 
institution must prepare for such a program. 


Chapter GUIDANCE AND 
II LEARNING 


m 
ee 
nnn 


A really good guidance or personnel program in a school depends not so 
much upon the tests and the techniques employed, but rather upon a whole- 
staff consciousness of, and participation in, effective personnel work. The 
Program is to be judged by neither the thickness of the cumulative record 
folder nor the number of standardized test scores therein. None of these 
trappings — not even a staff of trained counselors can make up for the 
absence of a soft spot in the heart of the classroom teacher for her pupils 
as individuals, all different, all important. This close feeling of the teacher 
Sor individual pupils is the keystone of school guidance. If it isn’t there, the adminis- 
tration might as well save its investment in all the rest. 

Elaborate counseling offices, testing programs, accumulated records of 
students’ past achievement or lack of it, case studies, health records, voca- 
tional conferences, career days, and such, too often leave the impression 
that guidance didn’t originate until these techniques rapped at the high- 
school door about a quarter of a century ago. Teachers who respect the 
differences among their students, and continually seek better means of 
fitting the school to the nature of the individual, can tip their hats in rever- 
ence to a master who spoke on the subject two hundred and fifty years ag? 
As though he were summarizing the fundamental ideals of modern guidance 


and counseling as related to instruction, John Locke made these profound 
remarks as long ago as 1695: 


He therefore, that is about children should well study their natures and aptitudes 
and see, by often trials, what turn they easily take, and what becomes them; observë 
what their native stock is, how it may be improved, and what it is fit for. He should 
consider what they want, whether they be capable of having it wrought into them 
by industry, and incorporated there by Practice, and whether it be worth while t 
endeavor it. 

For, in many cases, all that we can do, or should aim at, is to make the best of 
what nature has given — and give it all the advantages it is capable of. Everyone’ 
natural genius should be carried as far as it could, but to attempt the putting another 
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upon him would be but labor in vain; and what is so plaistered on will at best fit but 
untowardly, and have always hanging to it the ungracefulness of constraint: and 
affectation. 


No better declaration of aims on the part of a modern high-school guidance 
program could be made, than this of Locke’s: a deep respect for individual 
worth, full recognition of the nature of the student at hand, with a school 
program built around his “genius” rather than around his shortcomings. 

Democracy is based on individual worth, and is limited only by the potentialities 
of the individuals, thus placing a premium upon the school’s development of 
each pupil up to the limit of his capabilities. It was but recently that the 
American secondary school endorsed the needs and purposes of the individual 
as a proper approach to instructional provision. In fact, there is little in the 
archives to indicate that the average school administrator, prior to the turn 
of the twentieth century, recognized the personality of the individual student 
as something about which to get excited. As pupil personalities tend to wrest 
the educational spotlight from academic traditions, the vital factors in this 
Struggle for proper guidance begin to distinguish themselves. Two of these, 
which are treated in this chapter, are: 


1. The guidance movement this century — its entry, common characteristics, 
and relationships to instruction, and 
2. The nature of intelligence — how development takes place 
In thinking of guidance, the second of these is just as significant as the first. 
If the modern conception of the nature of intelligence and growth had not 
Come forward this century, the way would not have been cleared for the 
guidance movement itself, 


GUIDANCE DOES NOT MEAN TELLING 


Those who profess to guide youth, whether as teachers, counselors, or 
Parents, cannot set themselves up as oracles. It is not the worldly experience 
of their elders that high-school youth want, They have their own lives 
to live, and they are important lives. Sympathetic listening on the part of an 
understanding counselor means much to the adolescent youth who is trying 
to achieve independence and importance as he tries to find his way. 

An effective guidance program is one that helps a youth to see more clearly four things: 


r 2. 3. 
Where he Where he Where he What he has with 
has been now is is going which to get there 


Where He Has Been: the Cumulative Record ; 
General i individual folder or pocket type 
‘ y approved today is the indiv: 
tive record, mare forms rs which have followed those developed b 


4. 


cumula- 
y such 
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groups as the American Council on Education. Such a record keeps pace 

with the student from grade to grade, and from one school level to another, 

as a comprehensive yet selective picture of his experiences and background 
to date. There is no reason a school shouldn’t send such a folder to another 
school system if the student transfers. 

It recognizes as pertinent to good guidance such data as records of health, 
attendance, subject marks, tests, activities, interests, and birth and home 
conditions. The cumulative record folder, in addition to providing printed 
forms calling for data common for all students, invites the filing of special 
papers pertinent to the specific individual. Some cautions about the use or 
misuse of the cumulative record and its data might be listed: 

1. The cumulative record is of no particular value as long as it is in the filing 
cabinet. 

2. Keeping the cumulative records up to date for an average home-room 
group of thirty students is a time-consuming task that should be recognized 
by the administration in determining teacher load. 

3. In recording the data, the teacher must see the job as a means rather than 
as an end. 

4. The information is valuable only in the hands of an understanding teacher 
or counselor who seeks help in helping the student in question. 

5. The educational worth or effectiveness of any cumulative record must be 
determined by an examination of its use rather than by an examination of 
its form. 

6. The information must be used for and not against the student. In the case 
of low test scores or other revealing information, the teacher must beware 
of being influenced toward indifference. 


Too many guidance workers seem to get the idea that all this information 
about the student’s past is recorded for their own information alone. This 
is not the case. In good counseling, the student needs to appreciate whet 
he has been, securing such interpretation through an understanding person. 
Past performance can tell him much about his present and his future. It 
doesn’t mean everything, but it certainly can’t be ignored. 


Where He Now Is: The Total Picture 
Where is the student now? He is on a certain course in the high school 
in particular classes, and has a certain standing in his work. He may be 
actively engaged in out-of-class activities, in or out of school; or he may bê 
inactive. There may be a job on the side, contributing to or detracting from 
happy school adjustment. He may or may not be accepted socially in the 
school. There is a definite home and community environmental situation 


make-up, and the stage of his social development all reckon. Nor is the stu 
dent’s economic and financial status to be overlooked. - \ ‘ ki: 
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Besides tests and detailed records, the techniques of guidance include 
the interview, the case study, observation of present behavior, the auto- 
biography, rating devices, and the weekly schedule of the student’s activities. 
Literature in the field, in treating techniques, invariably refers to appraisal 
or evaluation of behavior as a continuous process. Counseling must always 
draw upon the recordings of the moment. While the interview comes into 
prominence in the case of counseling the individual student, group direction 
falls back upon the home room, the special class conducted by a counselor, 
the school assembly, or the group conference. 

Where he now is, in respect to subjects being taken, outside companions, 
achievement, or what not, may not be where he should be at the moment. 
The school organization has its being in the pupils it would serve, and in no 
case should organization be so tight that adjustment for the benefit of a 
student cannot be made at any moment during the school year. There are 
those administrators who place fixed class schedules and fixed student pro- 
grams ahead of student welfare itself, daring anybody to try to make a shift 
in a pupil’s program after some arbitrarily set date. 


Where He Is Going: Adjustment to Life 


OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE. The student whose future gets the most atten- 
tion in the average American high school’s guidance program is the college- 
bound. This is not necessarily by intention, but rather because the availa- 
bility of colleges and their catalogues giving the specific entrance require- 
ments make such occupational guidance simple. Futhermore, high-school 
teachers can give such guidance because they have all experienced college. 
It’s difficult for them to give other occupational guidance, because few of 
them have experienced the world of work outside of teaching. ; 

That is, college guidance is simple as compared with giving occupational 
guidance to those youth who are to go into jobs immediately upon leaving 
high school. The ramifications of the world of work, when matched with the 
ramifications represented by the individual natures of the crop of youth 
leaving school, present a variable quite baffling to high-school guidance coun- 
selors. There’s still the memory of the New York Regents study — the proof 
that there’s no positive correlation between the youth’s ability to get a job 
and the teachers’ opinion of such chances — to plague the secondary-school 
educator. We judge the worth of youth by their reaction to school tasks, but 
Such tasks are quite limited in relationship to the activities of the outer world. 
X Guidance, when first spoken of in secondary schools, was known as voca- 
tional guidance, and only in recent years has the program been extended to 
Include the total of the individual’s affairs. The occupational guidance 
that is done in schools today does not emphasize specialization in a specific 
Occupation to the exclusion of consideration for the broader aspects of suc- 
cess in life, such as emotional stability and getting along with others, | 
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In its concern for the integration of the individual pupil — for his total 
pattern of living, for his adjustment to life — the school gives thought to his 
occupational as well as to his social adjustments. Although high-school 
educators will not defend the public faith that the high-school diploma 
should lead directly to a job, neither are they ready to cast aside the ideal 
grasped for by the mercantile and mechanic classes that rebelled against 
the early Latin grammar school in favor of a secondary school that would 
fit the child for “the active and practical duties of life.” The extension, 
since 1900, of vocational and specialized education in the American second- 
ary school attests to the general faith that the school has an obligation beyond 
general education. 

The Latin grammar school of Boston, the first secondary school in America, 

it must be remembered, was a vocational school. It was established for one 
purpose,to train boys for the ministry, the job to be completed by Harvard 
College. Although only one occupation was considered, the pattern for the 
American secondary school’s concern for occupational guidance and training 
was set three hundred years ago. 
INCONSISTENCIES IN HIGH-SCHOOL GUIDANCE. While half of the students in 
high school are permitted to take an academic program that would seem 
to be leading them to the professions, census records list only 1,900,000 
professional and semiprofessional workers among the 37,400,000 men em: 
ployed in America, For every architect there are 21 5 clerks; for every doctor 
there are 37 craftsmen and 11 making their living driving trucks or automo- 
biles. Although English composition is taught intensively to all high-school 
students for at least three years, in the actual world of work there is but one 
woman earning her living by writing, to 19 nurses and 105 domestics. In 
such a city as Chicago, the chances are goo to x that a girl will be a clerk 
rather than an attorney. 

In far too many secondary schools of America, the guidance of youth into coursts is 
on the basis of possible success in the courses, and not as it should be on the basis of tht 
possible use of them. For instance, as a student moves from eighth grade into 
ninth, whether to choose algebra or practical mathematics as a required math 
course is invariably made on the basis of ability. If the student shows the 
ability to do algebra, he is sent that direction, even though not over 5 pe 
cent of the graduates will ever use it in their civic or occupational affairs. 

Youth and their parents need to be confronted with the stark realities 
of the occupational world before the student ever enters the ninth grade: 
Our intense interest in our children leads us to direct them toward later frus- 
tration. While the idea of a professional or semiprofessional job tickles the 
fancy of well over half of our high-school youth, there still remains the fact 
that only about 7 per cent of workers hold such positions. 

The association of privileges or status with the American secondary schoo 
and the promise of economic advancement beyond the parents’ occupation 
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status, are concepts well entrenched in the public mind, concepts not easy 
to cope with. Teachers and counselors should at least not feed the miscon- 
ception. The conception of gentility that the white-collar job carries is a 
threat to the adult security of American youth. Pride in handwork, the 
satisfaction of a job well done, and the peace of mind that comes with labor 
attuned to ability are matters to be taught in the school. The white-collar 
myth in a blue-collar world should be exposed by educators. 


What He Has with Which to Get There 

Where he has been, where he now is, where he is going, and then — what 

he has with which to get there. The school needs to help the individual stu- 
dent to see and to understand himself. Here the greater maturity and experi- 
ence of the counselor is brought into play, but not in a one-sided, advice- 
giving manner. Mutual respect and each accepting the other on the same 
plane are essential in an interview. What the student thinks is far more important 
to a youth’s development than what the counselor thinks; the counselor can’t solve 
his life problem for him any more than the track coach can run the mile race 
for a member of the track squad. 
USING TESTS WISELY. In helping the student to see all the factors in the 
situation, to know himself as well as to know the world of work, the school 
commonly uses test scores. It is safe to say that the best thought in guidance 
today would discredit the organized guidance program that was making no 
use of the existing techniques of measurement. However, those who use tests 
are doing so with an increased awareness of their limitations. 

As the guidance director or principal supplies the classroom teachers with 
the results of measurement in this or that area, he likewise cautions them 
against misinterpretation of the significance of the test score. The intelligent 
Consumer of measurement techniques not only recognizes the possible misuse 
of data secured through the use of available instruments, but he likewise 
appreciates the absence of techniques which would give him the picture of the 
all-around make-up of the pupil that he desires. f 

The intelligence test has been the most widely accepted instrument for 
determining a person’s capacity to learn or ability to profit by his experiences. 
Of all tests, it has been the most widely used — and misused. Such tests as 
the Terman Group Test and the Otis Self-Administering Test have become 
common equipment for a guidance program. Whether justified or not, 
educators have come to agree fairly well in respect to the significance of 


Intelligence quotients; go to 110 has been looked upon as average, oe 
9° as below average, and above 110 as superior. It is not uncommon for 
inds of academic 


high-school youth of I.Q, below go to be classified in the mii 

teachers by number, as though it were printed on their backs. ; 
Test makers have excelled in one other area, that of measurement in 

the respective book subject fields. Those who would measure accomplish- 
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ment in the formal aspects of such studies as plane geometry or United States 
history have at their disposal innumerable standardized achievement tests, 
The results of such tests correlate relatively high with the results of intelli- 
gence tests and with those of a third popular type, tests of silent reading 
ability. As pointed out earlier, the user of the standardized diagnostic test, 
a fourth type of instrument, must remember that the likelihood that a student 
will get a high mark in a course is no guarantee that he needs the course; 
nor is the probability that he may get a low mark sufficient evidence that he 
does not need the course. 


MEASURING INTERESTS AND PERSONALITY. Over the years there has emerged 
an appreciation of the other aspects of one’s personality which cannot be 
measured by the instruments just discussed — aspects of one’s make-up that 
help or hinder success or maximum adjustment to social situations and life 
in general. 

The concern for adaptability of the individual to his everyday social 
situation has caused educators to reach beyond the realm of intelligence 
and scholastic ability for instruments which measure personality, attitudes 
and beliefs, interests and character. Although well accepted that succes 
in life cannot be determined by success with verbal information and academic 
skills alone, measurement in the field of personality development has proved 
quite baffling. These broader aspects of personality are much more elusive 


Personality inventory 
Interest questionnaire 
Attitude scale 
Adjustment inventory 
Character sketch 
Vocational interest blank 
Personality schedule 


Emotional maturity scale 
Personal data sheet 

Public opinion test 

Scale for survey of opinions 
Work interest blank 
Attention test 

Behavior rating schedule 


: $ of-school situations, and might 
give the school much that it could use in helping the individual to understar 
himself and to project himself into a future that was realistically in keeping 
with his unique personality. 
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The school’s concern for vocational guidance — for the student’s future — 
implies likewise its interest in providing a curriculum that will help him 
make proper entry into that future. For years, schools have in varying de- 
grees offered training for the world of work. Occupational training has 
ultimate value only as it contributes to the individual’s development in 
accord with a worthy life pattern. Adjustments to work will hardly come 
through a school program promising employment in positions that do not 
exist. The job opportunity survey, popularized in recent years, is now an ac- 
cepted instrument in adjusting school vocational offerings to occupational 
conditions in the community served by the school. Such an occupation 
survey reveals data valuable for both curriculum planner and student adviser. 
It attacks each position from the standpoint of such information as: 


- Minimum age at which employees will be hired 
- Turnover during the last twelve months 

- Minimum salary 

. Preference for male or female employee 
Number of employees now in such positions 

. Experience as a requirement 

- Educational requirements for the position 


WOU PWN A 


This is the type of information that cannot be transplanted from other 
communities. If used, it must be secured locally through a well-planned 
organization. It means a citizens’ committee as an advisory group, a well- 
planned inventory sheet, trained interviewers, complete coverage of the area, 
and a dozen other essentials. In a city of 100,000 population or less, such 
a survey can be carried out by the commercial departments of the high 
schools, using as the interviewers the seniors who are taking the commercial 
Course, 

Following the student after graduation is very important. It is another effective 
means of strengthening the guidance service of the school, as well as checking 
the value of the curriculum. What happened to each member of a June class 
Can be determined the following October or November through a system of 
careful contacts with the homes. The breakdown can then be made by 
College, occupation, and other activity. There are no limits to the use of such 

ata. For instance: 

1- How does the individual's present position compare with the course he 

took in school? 7 
2. How does his position compare with the school’s estimate of his college 


or occupational adjustment? y 
3. Studying the class as a whole, what implications are there for the curricu- 


um and the guidance program? 
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THE NATURE OF INTELLIGENCE 


Without a fair understanding of the nature of intelligence and how learning takes 
place, guidance as a service becomes a ship without a rudder. Modern psychology 
has paved the way for guidance services. 

Although, technically speaking, there are as many psychologies of learning 
as there are psychologists, and as many philosophies of education as there 
are educators proposing school practices, for years there has been emerging 
one background or pattern of growing convictions which merits the careful 
consideration of all who would take part in the reorganization of the second: 
ary school. It emphasizes the individual in relationship to his immediate culture, 
and in treating the interacting growth process, sheds light upon the problem of providing 
a high school to serve both the individual and the Society which supports the program. 

As educational psychology, in its picture of the growth process, has in- 
creasingly emphasized the significance of the social setting in which the 
person does his learning, the minds of educators have consequently been 
turned toward a closer consideration of the particular significance of the 
American democratic society, from which and for which any scheme of or- 
ganized schooling must spring. We no longer speak of providing a program 
of education, we speak of education Jor American democracy. 

The literacy program, advanced in the early days of this country as an 

educational program capable of safeguarding the American form of govern 
ment, falls far short in the modern conception of the school’s obligation to the 
perpetuation of the principles of democracy. Even though it has not been 
determined to what extent and at what rate of speed mankind can willfully 
guide the world into better ways, we are sure of one thing — 
j The greatest promise for America’s future lies in the development of the individual 
in so far as possible up to the limit of his capacities, with emphasis upon both his rights 
and responsibilities in group life of the democratic sort. This development can be fu- 
thered by the school only if teachers and administrators are true to a sound conception of 
the nature of behavior and learning. 


J udging Intell agence 


F or years, youngsters entering the secondary schools have offered as cr 
dentials their intelligence quotients, reading test scores, subject achievement 
marks, and similar rating as objective evidence of their respective intelligence 
Cautioned against using such marks as anything more than “just another 
help” in BE oviding a proper educational program, teachers have found them 
so convenient in regimenting and appraising the large numbers passing 
through their classes that such ratings seem to stay with the pupil through- 
out his high schooling. 

/ In spite of David’s prowess on the gridiron, Jane’s winning personality 
in social situations, and Stephen’s leadership of his class, in the last analys 
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their “intelligence” is apt to stand with the teachers, at least, in terms of 
these instrumental ratings and the closely related marks made in classroom 
subjects. While a person is in school, his intelligence is apt to be judged in 
terms of classroom answers rather than out-of-class behavior in normal group 
situations. 

But intelligence is a concept rather than a faculty or a power. Out in the life 
of the community, intelligence is an appraisal that human beings, collectively 
or individually, make of a fellow being as he reacts to life’s situations — 
as he interacts with his environment of people and things. The very teacher 
who in the classroom can’t keep from judging her group in terms of test 
scores, turns right around in her out-of-school associations and judges her 
community helpers in terms of their behavior. For instance, if the electrician 
finds the trouble in her radio in a few minutes, she admires his intelligence — 
even though some years before in her class he was classified as dumb in 
English. 

No doubt, the effectiveness with which a person handles himself in his 
various situations indicates to others his intelligence. Illustrations like these 
are numerous: 


1. Of the new Chamber of Commerce secretary, after he has been on the 
job for a few months, it is commonly said “He is a sharp operator.” But 
nobody has seen his intelligence quotient. y 

. The learned professor of physics with his recent discovery in atomic energy. 

in his home neighborhood continually invokes the titters of his neighbors 

because of his eccentricities. f 

The club woman, driving home after having read her paper on Carlisle 

before the A.A.U.W. group, turns left in heavy traffic without holding 

Qut her hand, and automatically invokes the disgust of observing truck 

drivers who never completed high school. To them she is “that dumb 

woman.” 


D 


(2 


Which is remindful of that section of the New York State Regents’ Inquiry, 
High School and Li e, pp. 58-61, which deals with the success of the graduating 
and the withdrawing pupils in getting jobs. Interestingly enough, the high 
school’s opinion of its pupil’s vocational competence bears little relation to 
the actual success of the boys and girls in getting jobs. As between graduates 
whom teachers were willing to recommend, and those they were unwilling to 
endorse, approximately the same proportions were known to haye actually 
got jobs within three months after leaving school. Interviews with employers 
showed clearly that the personal impression made by boys and girls who apply 
or jobs weigh more heavily than school records or the recommendations 0 
school people. iran 
f Many teachers are on guard against “personality” in the classroom, lest it slip in i 
influence their rating of a student’s progress in his studies. In the give-and-take oi 
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the active business and social life of America, the whole person makes the 
impression, while the impression in the classroom is limited in so far as pos: 
sible to accomplishment in dealing with school tasks. The businessman, in 
considering the applicant for a position, considers no narrow aspect of growth 
or training, but thinks of the demands of the position upon the whole per- 
sonality. When the employer states, “I’ve tried going on what teachers say 
about these kids, and it doesn’t mean a thing,” — perhaps it’s time for the 
high school to reconsider what the world actually expects for success. Who is 
the intelligent person? Intelligent in what? 


Time and Place 


What may be marked as intelligent in one society may be marked as unin- 
telligent in another. Intelligence is not an abstract concept removed from 
a social setting, although an occasional educator might have it so. In the 
same society, the act that indicates intelligence today may be looked upon a 
year from now as unintelligent, or vice versa. At one time in America it is 
the smart thing to talk preparedness, while at another the person who advo- 
cates a large armament program is looked upon with suspicion. 


How Learning Takes Place 


Thus, intelligence is tied permanently into individual and group interests 
and values, It is seen as adaptability to new problems or as skill in making 
new types of adjustment to new demands. It can never be a private matter; 
it is a social proposition. One does not become intelligent by removing 
himself from human kind for isolated study. Intelligence that is effectual 
is a social sort of thing, and can be tested only in life situations. These reac- 
tions are made through: (1) older skills and habits, (2) emotionalized actions, 
and (3) problem solving. Although the third is looked upon as denoting the 
greatest degree of intelligence, the two former cannot be screened from the 
action pattern that comes into play in adjustment. 

Although intelligence varies from individual to individual, there are some 
common qualities more or less evident in all. Individuals learn, with varying 
degrees of success, to make socially accepted adjustments to their environ- 
ment. Trial and error learning, strong in the lower animals, is marked a$ 
wasteful in the upper. Insight, reflecting the point of view of organismic 
psychology, is winning favor today as a major mode of intelligent problem 
solving. 

HO} INTELLIGENT TSPAIOER ONIMA Then howretfective ia a person in dealing 
with those environmental problems over which he might be expected t0 
secure some control? How much one’s intelligence is due to native ability; 
and how much it is dependent upon personal knowledge and experience, W? 
cannot exactly say, but it is concluded that both are essential factors ” 
determining proper action. The greater the faith we place in what teachers 
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and schools can do for children in their development, the greater the em- 
phasis we are placing upon the experience factor. Investment in schools rep- 
resents faith that human nature can be altered for the better, that development can be 
directed. 

It has just been pointed out that intelligence is an appraisal that human 
beings make of the other fellow as he reacts to life about him. It follows, 
then, that one’s intelligence is indicated by his ability to make satisfactory 
adjustment to life’s conditions. Such adjustments at heart are personality 
adjustments, so that this line of reasoning marks the problem of personality 
adjustment as the prime concern of the school. The well-integrated person 
stands out to the curriculum planner as the model of his efforts. Through the 
interaction of person and surroundings comes personality, which is to say 
that personality represents his ongoing behavior integrated into a distinctive 
growth pattern. 

One’s growth or development is not the result of an innumerable number of isolated 
acts or bits of learning, but instead is best described as a continuous growth stream. 
Life is this continuous interaction of person and surroundings, with effective 
action depending upon goals, these goals in present form being spoken of by 
psychologists as needs or urges. The young baby needs food and security, 
and interacts with its environment to reach its ends. As it acts, it draws upon 
its environment and in turn gives back to it in such a manner that both infant 
and surroundings are altered in the process. It cries for food and attention, 
and later adds the smile as a technique in handling its limited world of people 
and things. 

Later, language comes to play an increasingly important role i 
Opment of self through experience. Effective action or techniques are ab- 
sorbed by the growing child as a part of its total personality, the self at any 
one moment being an embodiment of all that has gone before. These success- 
fully used ways of responding are not added as appendages, or as isolated and 
Separated action patterns to be ready upon specific call but, instead, move 
Into the personality by changing the whole being. 

The individual es a a niala, and thus develops as a whole. Development 
cannot be broken down into such separate categories as mental, physical, 
social, and emotional. As development takes place, all of these aspects of 
the organism work together, placing a premium upon the well-integrated 
Individual. The high-school boy who gets up before the assembly to make a 
“mental” contribution finds that the handling of his feet and hands are as 
much a problem as finding the words to express his thoughts, which in turn 
Presents an emotional strain that is appreciated by the wise teacher. 

One’s culture, as he advances 
calling for adjustments, new 
all for new knowledges, 
Education on the sec- 


n this devel- 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HERE AND NOW. 
through life, is continually changing and shifting, 
"actions, new action patterns — which in turn ¢ 
Rew skills, new understandings, new appreciations. 
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ondary-school level no longer stands as a matter of storing up knowledges in 
school to act as a ready first-aid kit in any future emergency. The teacher 
of the old school “poured on” the culture to all alike, the test of schooling 
being how much the student could give back when questioned. 

The teacher today turns his attention to the best adjustment of the individ- 
ual pupil to his here-and-now problems as the best assurance of his continued 
satisfactory adjustment in after-school life. Thus, integration implies integra- 
tion with one’s cultural surroundings and interaction within oneself as a 
whole, no sharp line distinguishing the one aspect from the other. The well- 
integrated individual meets his problems as a unitary organism, while intelli- 
gent behavior cannot be expected from the poorly adjusted. 

Learning, in this interacting process, is a result of what psychologists call an upset 
or disturbance, Certain conditions cause the individual to act, and action is 
toward the goal represented by this particular urge or need — action being 
first dependent upon the goal. Mental, physical, and emotional movementare 
all characterized by goal seeking, and as pointed out previously, such action 
or movement is by wholes. To be effective in a growth sense, such goal seek- 
ing must represent true needs of the learner. Zn schooling this means that the goals 
of learning must be the students and not those of the teacher alone. 

The teacher’s task is to set up, or help to bring into play, those situations 
that will cause the challenging disturbances leading to growth action, and 
to provide the rich variety of new experiences that will be most effective in 
this interactive process. As the learner moves through these situations, the 
teacher is there to direct, to suggest means, and to help evaluate progres. 
If the environmental situation is too demanding, too overpowering, too ad- 
vanced for the age of the child, or too far removed from his own life needs 
E will bring no satisfying responses that might be incorporated into his pe 
sonality. In fact, the unsuitable school task may bring just the reverse of 
the desired adjustment, emotionally disturbing the individual to the extent 
of blocking development. Many a supposedly instructional task has meant 
disintegration instead of integration of personality. Frustration in a high- 
school subject has lead to truancy in many instances. No intelligent behavior, 
no proper personality development, can be expected from situations in which 
the cultural presentations of the teacher or the curriculum do not fit the 
present needs of the learner, Escape may be expected instead. 

The teacher must realize that, as a part of the learning situation, he must 
moye up and back as the occasion demands, just as any other part of the 
learning situation needs to be altered from time to time to facilitate learning: 
Only as the teacher and the child both give and take on an interactive bas 
can the learner build up his thoughtful and intelligent behavior. The shifting 
of the teacher’s position from hearer of lessons to director of learning indicates 
a respect of how learning takes place. It places the teacher in an even more 

Strategic position in the school situation. 
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In Summary 


BEHAVIOR AS PURPOSIVE. Behavior is spoken of as purposive, as develop- 
ment through experiences resulting from recognized needs, from problems to 
be solved. Various efforts, one after another, are made in an attempt to 
reach these recognized goals. The behavior movements continue in each case 
until the individual reaches the goal, until he accepts failure, or until he is 
distracted by other purposes. Learning, then, calls for challenging situations 
that arouse action toward accepted goals. A combination of events or factors 
that excite the student to respond composes a potential learning situation. 
INCORPORATION OF PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE. Life, then, for a person is one 
situation after another, varying of course in the degree to which they stir 
the individual to action. Each new situation is not separated from the 
person’s past, but is a part of his whole life growth stream, tied into his 
past, and promising values for future action. Previous experience is con- 
stantly being embodied by the individual, a person’s past always exerting 
pressure as a force in the response that is made to the new situation. As 
he finds satisfactory new responses in working his way through a situation, 
such response is incorporated into his behavior for possible use in future 
experiences — and thus learning takes place. 


LEARNING BY INSIGHT. As he reviews the new situation, the person notes 
the familiar features, those that have something in common with past experi- 
ence, and in accord with his ability (innate plus retained experience) he 
arranges the factors in some logical order, and notes the absence of key ele- ` 
ments preventing proper solution to the problem or adjustment to the situa- 
tion. Gestalt psychology supports the contention that learning is primarily 
a matter of insight, the intelligence of the person being determined by how 
successfully he effects a closure in this horseshoe arrangement of elements by 


finding the missing factors that will fill the gap- y { 
This experience, as it takes place, calls for thinking and feeling and physical 
endeavor, It is an ongoing and developing thing; the individual in participat- 
ing in it is engaged in sorting, discarding, and accepting content as he at- 
tempts to move ahead toward his goals. ; uhh be 
Learning by insight places a premium upon seeing relationships of the 
factors in a given situation quickly, rather than to resort to any trial and error 
attempt at solution. That which is accepted as satisfying and promising in 
this effort to reach ultimate ends is built into his action stream or behavior 
Pattern. In this approach, the subject-matter content and the skills that 
have so long been the curriculum of the high school are shifted from ends 
to means. They are not discarded, but are called up as needed as aids in 
helping the student toward his accepted goals. À i 
The modern concept of and concern for guidance, that is reflected in 
high-school programs all over the nation, could never have found a footing 
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in the educational scheme of things had not psychology moved in the direction 
that it has the past quarter of a century. Its current respect for individual 
behavior and the significant position of the environmental setting in deter- 
mining behavior patterns, has acted as the entering wedge that enabled or- 
ganized guidance to get its foot in the schoolhouse door. 


ORGANIZATION FOR GUIDANCE 


In the early days of guidance, the service was associated largely with 
the concept of vocational guidance, the counselor being a special officer 
brought into a school to give information to students about occupations, 
and to help them weigh the merits of this or that field against their own 
interests and abilities. Consequently, a better selection of school courses 
was implied, but the curriculum was quite limited in its service to the world 
of work. In this limited version of guidance, only the large schools were 
able to support a guidance department or official. 

The concept has broadened until the ideal now is a service beginning 
before the pupil enters the first school, continuing with him throughout 
his schooling, and following him for a time after graduation. It endorses 
a service far broader than vocational counseling. It would serve the indi- 
vidual in every phase of his development. Although all of this is not found 
m any one school system, all the various aspects are developed somewhere 
within the country. The pattern is forming for copy by others. 


Charting a Guidance Program 


It has been popular to chart the guidance program of a school, beginning 

with the principal at the top, other officers below, and teachers down on the 
lowest level. In this writer’s intense faith that good school guidance can comê 
only with the classroom teacher’s full faith in human nature and full apprecia- 
tion of individual differences, he proposes the following concept of a guid- 
ance program, with the teacher in the focal spot, with other positions t0 
supplement her efforts. 
THE TEACHER, Real guidance begins with the teacher. These relation- 
ships with pupils come through the classroom, the home room, and the extra- 
curricular activity. Although the home room has for years been pointed out 
as the seat of both individual and group guidance, the emerging conception 
of education as all-around development places the classroom situation in 4 
likewise strategic position for the guidance of pupils. It is rather ludicrous 
to conceive the teacher’s role as a dual one in which he rushes into a classroo™ 
to give instruction and back to a home room to give guidance. 

The actions of the teacher, and not the Jorm of organization set out on paper, deter- 
mine the effectiveness of a school’s guidance and personnel program. While the role 
of various officials in the program will vary noticeably from one school syste” 
to another, the role of the teacher should be one relatively constant. Ski 
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Classroom Teachers 


Home-Room Teachers Class Counselors 
Principal 


Specialists: 
Supervisors Psychologist 
Department Heads 


Vocational Counselor 
Guidance Director 


FIGURE 10. A Guidance Program Employing Specialists 


in getting along with students, coming out of a sympathetic understanding 
and appreciation of them, once it is demanded of every teacher who holds a 
classroom job, will assure an organization in which the specialists supplement, 
rather than replace, the work of teachers. 


Among the things that a classroom teacher or a home-room teacher does 


m acting in an effective guidance manner are these: 


1, 


W 


Becoming personally acquainted with parents, by visiting homes, inviting 
parents to school, and actively participating in the Parent Teacher As- 
sociation 

Using to full advantage the student records such as the cumulative record 
folders, and helping to keep up to date such data 

Conferring frequently and informally with students about their work, 
arriving at common judgments and mutual confidences about marks 
rather than “grading students” behind their backs 

Developing fine working relationships with other teachers in behalf of the 
student, since his work touches so many different classrooms 
Hobnobbing with the student about his out-of-school activities — his 
hobbies, his part-time job, and his companions 


- Working for a maximum social adjustment for the student in the whole- 


school Situation, assuring him of a feeling of belonging and being accepted 
au feeling that is essential to good work, good attendance, and even con- 
Unuation in school 

inning the confidence of the student — just being friendly 


J Spotting the strengths of students so that these can be capitalized upon, 


9 


w oats F 5 
‘ho arrives in the morning just at the deadline, 


and the weaknesses so that these can be improved 


: Helping each to see his next place in life and to plan for it 


Is this too big an order? It’s safe to say that it can’t be filled by the teacher 
and hurries out in the eve- 


ning soon after the dismissal bell. 
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THE COUNSELOR. Described by this name most frequently in guidance pro- 
grams, the counselor in respect to duties varies from school to school from one 
who does full-time counseling to one who counsels “on the side.” In many 
schools it is common for the dean of boys and the dean of girls to spenda 
definite portion of their day in the routine interviewing of students. A second 
type of group counselor is the class counselor or sponsor, often a teacher freed 
from a certain amount of classroom teaching to assume responsibility for 
interviewing or for directing all counseling at a particular grade level 
He may oversee all the home-room guidance of that grade level. 


THE HOME-ROOM ADVISER. A common practice in guidance organizations 
to divide the student body into home-room groups of approximately thirty: 
five students each, a teacher being assigned a home room as a duty in addition 
to classroom teaching. Home rooms are often set up by grade levels, the 
adviser of a particular home room staying with her group for the three ot 
four years they are in school. This develops a close relationship and under 
standing between a teacher and one small group of students, a relationship 
which can pay large dividends in caring for individual differences. 

The home-room period, which usually comes the first thing in the morning, 
gives time for routine administration of the students’ complex curricular and 
extracurricular affairs, such as class registration, class changes, club enroll- 
ment, purchase of activity tickets, and attendance checking. In addition t0 


such activities there is proper time given for group guidance meetings as wel 
as individual counseling. 


THE SPECIALIST. The psychologist, the psychiatrist, the home visitor 
the nurse, the vocational counselor, the school physician, and similar workers 
are the specialists offering indispensable services to a guidance program: 
Theirs is a combined role, administering to students but at the same time 
helping teachers to grow in their capacity to work with students in a mor 
understanding manner. These specialists may be either directly associated 
with the school system or indirectly connected as community associates. 


THE DIRECTOR. Larger schools often have a guidance director who relieves 
the principal or the deans in assuming the responsibility for the over 
direction of the guidance program. In the small school the principal hai 
to act in this capacity. This head officer usually does counseling, handles 
a testing program, brings in outside help from time to time, sets up speci 
days such as career days, directs committees of teachers or home-room adv 
ers in the study of their work, and in various other ways assumes active 
leadership of the work. Regardless of whether there is such a special official 
in a school, the principal’s attitude toward the guidance of individual pup” 
will be the factor that determines the teachers’ attitude and practices. He? 
in a strategic position to know the family background of many of the student 
and to help the teacher interpret the current situations that arise. 
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Guidance Not a Thing Apart 

When guidance as an organized service first entered the school a few 
years ago, it did so not as a reaction against the traditional curriculum. 
At the time there was no particular dissatisfaction with the curriculum. 
Research had not yet brought general attention to the inadequacies of the 
theories of mental discipline and transfer of training; the subject curriculum, 
administered in short periods, was in complete favor; the curriculum was 
considered as only that which takes place in the classroom; and the elective 
system was seen as adequate provision for individual differences. With its 
rapidly mounting enrollment, the high school had added more subjects, and 
so guidance as an organized service was seen as something to help the be- 
wildered student make selections from the offerings. 

Counselors, whether as special teachers or home-room teachers, went 
to work without questioning the inadequacies of the curriculum, In fact, 
even today most school counselors do not question the curriculum, having 
come into their posts through teaching service in the traditional classroom 
of geometry, language, and what not. The typical counseling of students 
has placed faith in a wiser selection among existing offerings, and has exerted 
little pressure for a curriculum more realistically attuned to the everyday 
lives of the youth. Owing to the training of the typical guidance worker, 
it is easy for him to see that Student B’s intelligence quotient marks her as 
more apt to succeed in the sewing course than in the fourth-year English 
course, but he might never question the make-up of the English course or the 
teacher’s approach. i 

The ready acceptance of guidance into the schools may be looked upon as evidence of 
the inadequacies of the existing school program for pupil development. The thing that 
guidance proposed to do for students may be cited as the thing the existing 
curriculum was failing to help them to do, namely: 


1. To appraise their particular characteristics, needs and abilities 


2. To think about a central life goal or pattern of living pe: 
3. To develop a personality socially approved and individually satisfying 
4. To select school courses and experiences in accordance with individual 


needs and purposes 

perintendents have included exten- 
t busily engaged with their 
ease with which such a de- 
apart from the curriculum. 


GAPS TO BE BRIDGED.  Well-meaning su 
Sve guidance departments in their budgets; bu 
Varied activities, they have failed to notice the 


partment has mushroomed into something quite j ; i 
The larger the school and the more elaborate this extra machinery for gui 


ance, the more likely the classroom teacher is to expect a ia ie ae 
the maladjustment of the pupils. The average teacher must be led to see 
Unnatural this gap between guidance and instruction. 
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In some instances, guidance officials themselves do not realize it exist; 

in other systems they appreciate the break as they labor to arouse the clas- 

` room teacher’s interest in the personalities of all youth. To many high. 

school teachers — handling five overcrowded classes besides a club anda 

home-room — guidance has come to mean an extra duty. 

STEPS TO BE TAKEN. Among the steps to be taken to assure each student 

the right to full consideration of his personal worth, schools must do thee 

things: 

1. See to it that every guidance counselor is one who places the worth of per 
sonalities before the worth of subjects. 

2. Provide the means whereby guidance workers who see the inadequacies 
of the curriculum can also serve in helping to change it. 

3- Establish a whole-staff Consciousness of, and participation in, effective 
personnel work. 

4. Establish the classroom as the basic guidance unit, rather than the special 
counselor’s office. 

5. Let half of the guidance staffs time be spent in helping teachers to improve 
their ways of working with and appreciating youth. 

6. Rather than growing it asa separate plant, graft guidance onto the already 
existing curriculum, and change the curriculum where necessary to at- 
commodate this emphasis upon individual differences and personal worth. 


We are still trying to unite the curriculum and the extracurriculum, adminis 
tration and supervision, administration and instruction, as well as guidance 
and Instruction. All school Services, in the last analysis, have but one justif- 
cation for their being — respect for the individual pupil. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 

The equal provision of educational opportunities for all children and 
youth, in accordance with individual needs, abilities, and capacities, a0 
without regard to their Tace, creed, national ana economic status, 0 
ancestry, calls for a concept of guidance more E than the on? 
commonly adhered to in our schools. f 

Equality of educational Opportunity is not achieved by the mere provision 
of schools and faculties. For the community to offer a narrow high-school 
curriculum, operated with a respect for an aristocracy of aptitude, is © 
deny educational Opportunity to well over half of that community’s yout 
of high-school age, Clearly, good guidance awaits a reconceived curriculum 
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blic education rests strictly upon the will of the people — a will that 
is demonstrated not only in the amount that the people spend for schools, 
but also in the close attention that they give to the use that schools make 
of this investment. Those who would think that the professional staff of the 
schools works quite independently from the lay partners need to be reminded 
that in number of school board members and similar trustees alone the local 
school districts of America can boast of over 400,000 laymen active in school 
affairs — an average of one board member to every two or three teachers in 
our schools, 
Add to this army of school trustees all the state legislators who annually 
consider what the schools need in the way of funds and curriculum directives, 
the millions of laymen who witness school sports and other events each year, 


the lay members of the forty-eight state school boards, the laymen whose 


clubs and fraternal organizations act as interest or pressure groups, the army 
Teacher organizations, and the 


of parents who actively engage in Parent wat 
millions of parents moved to make contact with the teacher or the principal — 
or at least to mold opinion by remarking to their neighbors about the school’s 
Practices — add all of this effort and interest in behalf of public education 
and we can faintly grasp the fact that after all the public schools belong to 
the taxpayers and not to us who have made them our life work. The princi- 
Pal who speaks of my school in doing so may place himself geographically, 
but his implication misplaces the school socially. al 

The school is organically connected with the culture of which it is a part, a there 
needs to be seen the distinction between the mechanism of the public s legal 
control of the school (Figure 12) and the mechanism of its more intangible 
social control of the school (Figure 11). A teacher entering for the first time, 
for example, the high school on the North Shore of Chicago can look at Figure 
12, read the Illinois State School Code, read the rules and regulations passed 


down by the local board of education, and thus grasp the more formal 


mechani ; is own position in the setting. 
anics of the school’s operation, and his p cain’ 
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THE STATE 


An elected State Superintendent, 
School Laws by the Legislature, ete, 


The Local Board of Education 


Special-interest The 
groups in the à Taxpayers 
community and Professional Staff who vote 
state who show —_—_— school levies, 
concern about Superintendent bond issues, 
the school perintenden etc. 
program Principals 
: e 
Supervisors 
=e 
Parents Teachers Spectators 
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organized and other 
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Ea Public determiners and controls of 
school policy and Practice 
FIGURE 11. Public Control of and Influence on Public Education. 


But only after he teaches in the school and intermixes in the civic and social 
life of the community can he fully appreciate — if then — the social control 
of the school that is exercised in attitudes and actions, the social control 
that marks the high school of one community so different from that of another 
in spite of similarities of offerings. Among the cultural forces in any c0™ 
munity, the absence or Presence or unique balance of which means so much 
in public attitude and control of public schooling, are: political traditions 
and affiliations; racial and religious influences; the influences behind the pr 
and the radio; civic, patriotic, and fraternal groups; business and labor intet- 
ests; other youth-serving agencies; and sectional influences. , 

In a quarter of a Century of publie school service, it has been the authors 
challenging privilege to serve in public school syterns in Indiana, Iino 
New Jersey, California, and Chile. The contrast in social control of th? 
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The State Constitution 
The State Legislature 


The State Board of Education 


The State Department of Education 
headed by a State Superintendent 
of Schools 


The Local Board of Education 
The Local Superintendent of Schools 


The Local Staff of Teachers, Prin- 
cipals, Supervisors, etc. 


FIGURE 12. The Organization of Public Education. This organizational structure represents 
the legal provision for education, rather than the true position of the local community in the control 
and support of its schools. 


schools from one community to another, one state to another, and one 
country to another, is enormous. The public schools are really public, but 
that public varies greatly from one locality to another. 

; Th addition to these constantly operating social forces in the school pic 
Sthe chance factor of the local personages who are found at the moment in 
Influential positions such as school board membership. The extent to which 
Public opinion ultimately modifies and determines educational policy and 
Practice represents a finesse that is indeed difficult for even an experienced 
educator to appreciate in all of its ramifications. 


PUBLIC ATTITUDES ABOUT SCHOOLING 

Support of the idea of public education has not come easily in America, 
and the effort necessary today in any school district to secure approval of 
, © annual school budget reflects the eternal vigilance that must be exercised 
i defending the public interest against private interest. The story goes, 
that in the earlier days of this fight in America, a Vermont aristocrat who 
Purchased private education for his own children asked his neighbor Thad- 
deus Stevens why one should be asked to pay for public schools when he 
pet going to use them. Thaddeus looked his fellow townsman in the eye 


ture 
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and said, “I trust it is not your intention to use the public jails you support 
either?” 

As pointed out and developed at length elsewhere in this book, there are 
two major purposes of a program of public schooling, one for the service 
given to the individual child in keeping with his right to capitalize to the 
fullest extent upon his innate capabilities, and the other for the general social 
good. The former, the more selfish purpose of the two, is generally accepted 
by the layman. Educators must continually work at the more difficult job 
of bringing the public to see the general public good that comes from educat- 
ing all the children of all the people. It is this second purpose that is unique 
to public education, the other being common to private schooling also. It 
behooves the public high school to operate a program that does result in better 
communities — a program that will speak for itself in this matter of publi 
welfare. 

If today only 2.2 per cent of the national incomes goes for education, 4 
Opposed to 3.7 per cent fifteen years ago, who is to say part of this decline 
in support does not represent a reflection upon the high school’s failure to care 
for all American youth as its proponents promised? 


THE ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Education is the responsibility of the respective states, which places upd! 
the people of a state the sovereign right to organize and control a syste! 
of public education. For instance, the New York State Constitution states 
“The legislature shall provide for the maintenance and support of a system 
of free common schools, wherein all the children of this state may be edir 
cated.” 

Thus, the people, speaking through their constitution, delegate to the 
elected representatives, the legislature, the responsibility and right to act H 
them in this important matter. The legislature, by law, sets the form of the 
state’s system of public education, usually leaving the major share of thet 
sponsibility for both support and control to He oal school districts. at 
legislature and the local community have vested a local board of education 
with the job of seeing that Proper provisions for schools are made, and that 
the state school laws are carried out. 

The State’s central organization for co-ordination, administration, 
Supervision of all the local school systems is a state board of education ane! 
state department of education, sometimes called the state department 
public instruction. This central organization is headed by a state supen” 
tendent of public instruction, elected by popular vote in a majority 0 
States, Other titles include Commissioner, and secretary of the state 50a 
The duties and powers of this central unit are determined by the constituti? 


and the legislature. The state publishes its school laws for the benefit of the 
local school systems, 


and 
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In spite of the fact that educational theory indicates that curriculum 
content is best determined by those trained for the teaching profession, it 
is common for state legislatures to set instructional requirements by law 
for all the schools of the state, such as the teaching of United States history 
to all high-school students and instruction in the influence of alcohol. 

Although public education is a state responsibility, sovereignty in school matters is 
retained largely in the local school districts, reflecting the early beginnings of education 
in America. Local schools developed before state school systems. It is not un- 
common for a local school board member to bristle at the reprimand that 
comes from a state school inspector, implying “What right have you to tell us 
what to do?” The school board member is an agent of both the state and the 
people of the local community. 


THE SUPERINTENDENCY 

The local board of education hires a superintendent to direct the local 
school system, unless it is a very small one. These exceptions are usually 
found in rural areas, where a county superintendent exercises general super- 
vision. The county superintendent is usually elected by the people. In some 
states, the township trustee, an elected official, carries heavy responsibility 
in local school matters. The school superintendent acts as the leader of the 
schools of the community, giving in the form of recommendations his profes- 
Sional judgment on school matters. Although final authority rests with the 
lay board, the board must be governed in its action by the recommendations 
Which come from the profession. The business affairs, as well as the instruc- 
tional, need to be under the superintendent’s direction, because school busi- 
hess has but one function — to serve instruction. Se i 

The superintendent recommends the staff appointments to the board, which in turn 
should elect employees only upon his recommendation. The staff helps the super- 
intendent to develop the curriculum of the schools and to determine the 
Procedures to be used in carrying out the program. The staff is accountable 
t the superintendent for results, the superintendent to the board, and the 
board to the people. The local school system is accountable to the state 
for providing education in accordance with the constitutional and legislative 
Provisions, 

One of the most responsible and significan 
public-school superintendency. It is likewis 

OW many of the superintendents who have ro 
Public service have retired with anything approac' 
economic security the moderately successful business man 
In answer to this question, John A. Sexson, a successful vete 
at just retired, gave this reply: 


t positions in American public life is the 
e one of the most uneasy positions. 
unded out a lifetime of 
hing the satisfaction and 
usually attains? 
ran superintend- 


that I had known some 400 


At ing, I estimated 
r ugli guess ahah ne P less than 25 who had been 


Or 500 men who qualified. Of these men I could name 
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and said, “I trust it is not your intention to use the public jails you support 
either?” 

As pointed out and developed at length elsewhere in this book, there are 
two major purposes of a program of public schooling, one for the service 
given to the individual child in keeping with his right to capitalize to the 
fullest extent upon his innate capabilities, and the other for the general social 
good. The former, the more selfish purpose of the two, is generally accepted 
by the layman. Educators must continually work at the more difficult job 
of bringing the public to see the general public good that comes from educat- 
ing all the children of all the people. It is this second purpose that is unique 
to public education, the other being common to private schooling also. It 
behooves the public high school to Operate a program that does result in better 
communities — a program that will speak for itself in this matter of publi 
welfare. 

If today only 2.2 per cent of the national incomes goes for education, 3 
Opposed to 3.7 per cent fifteen years ago, who is to say part of this decline 
in support does not represent a reflection upon the high school’s failure to caw 
for all American youth as its proponents promised? 


THE ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Education is the responsibility of the respective states, which places upot 
the people of a state the sovereign right to organize and control a system 
of public education. For instance, the New York State Constitution states 
“The legislature shall Provide for the maintenance and support of a system 
of free common schools, wherein all the children of this state may be edu 
cated.” 

Thus, the people, speaking through their constitution, delegate to the! 
elected representatives, the legislature, the responsibility and right to act fot 
them in this important matter. The legislature, by law, sets the form of the 
state’s system of public education, usually leaving the major share of the tè- 
sponsibility for both support and control to the local school districts. The 
legislature and the local community have vested a local board of education 
with the job of seeing that proper provisions for schools are made, and th! 
the state school laws are carried out. 

The state’s central organization for co-ordination, administration, 
Supervision of all the local school systems is a state board of education and? 
state department of education, sometimes called the state department ° 
public instruction. This central organization is headed by a state supe" 
tendent of public instruction, elected by popular vote in a majority ay 
States. Other titles include Commissioner, and secretary of the state boa 
The duties and powers of this central unit are determined by the constitutio" 


and the legislature. The state publishes its schoo] laws for the benefit 0 
local school systems. 


and 
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In spite of the fact that educational theory indicates that curriculum 
content is best determined by those trained for the teaching profession, it 
is common for state legislatures to set instructional requirements by law 
for all the schools of the state, such as the teaching of United States history 
to all high-school students and instruction in the influence of alcohol. 

Although public education is a state responsibility, sovereignty in school matters ts 
retained largely in the local school districts, reflecting the early beginnings of education 
in America. Local schools developed before state school systems. It is not un- 
common for a local school board member to bristle at the reprimand that 
comes from a state school inspector, implying “What right have you to tell us 
what to do?” The school board member is an agent of both the state and the 
people of the local community. 


THE SUPERINTENDENCY 

The local board of education hires a superintendent to direct the local 
school system, unless it is a very small one. These exceptions are usually 
found in rural areas, where a county superintendent exercises general super- 
vision. The county superintendent is usually elected by the people. In some 
States, the township trustee, an elected official, carries heavy responsibility 
in local school matters. The school superintendent acts as the leader of the 
schools of the community, giving in the form of recommendations his profes- 
sional judgment on school matters. Although final authority rests with the 
lay board, the board must be governed in its action by the recommendations 
which come from the profession. The business affairs, as well as the instruc- 
tional, need to be under the superintendent's direction, because school busi- 
ness has but one function — to serve instruction. Ws 

The superintendent recommends the staff appointments to the board, which in turn 
should elect employees only upon his recommendation. The staff helps the super- 
tendent to develop the curriculum of the schools and to determine the 
Procedures to be used in carrying out the program. The staff is accountable 
to the superintendent for results, the superintendent to the board, and the 
board to the people. The local school system is accountable to the state 
for pr oviding education in accordance with the constitutional and legislative 
Provisions, 

One of the most responsible and signific 
public-school superintendency. It is likew 

OW many of the superintendents who 
Public service have retired with anything approac 
®conomic security the moderately successful business ma 
In answer to this question, John A. Sexson, a successful vet 
sat just retired, gave this reply: 


ant positions in American public life is the 
ise one of the most uneasy positions. 
have rounded out a lifetime of 
hing the satisfaction and 
n usually attains? 
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able to round out a successful administrative career with economic security and 
personal satisfaction. 

The record is ghastly. Man after man of my acquaintance — many distinguished 
practitioners of recognized worth and success — have, before retirement, been forced 
out of the profession to attain economic security, or after years of devoted service 
have been dropped or retired without means for their comfortable support in their 
old age. 

It isn’t a pretty picture. The few notable exceptions seem only to emphasize the 
rule. If the issue was solely the fortunes, good or ill, of administrators it could be 
dismissed and the profession labeled “hazardous — abandon hope, all ye who enter 
here.” Any individual would then enter the service at his own risk, But the personal 
fortune of the individual administrator is a minor issue. The fate of our system of 
public education, the welfare of our children and youth, and the public interest, all 
require that competent, able leadership be recruited for educational service. This 
cannot be done — is not being done — under the prevailing working conditions in 
public-school administration. 


Public-school teachers must appreciate this danger that faces the profession 
— that touches the very existence of proper public support of schools. The 
first obligation of every single faculty member is close professional loyalty to 
administration, and the common will to work for the bigger ends. 

In a sense, in any public-school system the superintendent’s employer is constantly 
changing, as school board members come and go. In addition to the everyday 
problem of personality adjustments called for in this process, any experienced 
superintendent has felt the pronounced differences in the educational point 
of view that come with new board members. Furthermore, the superintend- 
ent is continually beset with difficult problems of public relations, school 
finance, curriculum improvement, and the expansion and modernization of 
the school plant. The superintendency is a position that demands the full 
respect of every last teacher and principal who serves in the system. 


THE SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Just as the control of the public schools has been zealously guarded and 
retained by the local school districts, so have the federal and state govel™ 
ments left the local communities of most of the states with the problem 
of providing the major share of the Support. In spite of the drive to equalize 
educational opportunities, by broadening the base of school revenue to stat 
or federal basis, public schools are by and large paid for by the local co™ 


mun. urce of revenue being t ic 
h hief b h l erty tax, esp 
ities, the chic: SO g genera prop 

This situation invar iably marks loc: 


al real estate boards, downtown bus! a 


organizations, and other groups with private interests vested in property» 
opponents to school developments calling for additional revenue and com 
quently higher local Property taxes. At the same time, such groups do not 
act as pressure groups to secure state or federal Sitialization of education ~ 
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a program that would mean financing education on a broader base and the 
collection of money by other means, such as gross income tax, sales tax, per- 
sonal income tax, liquor tax, corporation tax, or gasoline tax. 

In the case of local support, there is a great advantage in the larger district 
in financing and administering schools. The State of Illinois is a good ex- 
ample of a state that has permitted the waste of overlapping school districts. 
For instance, in Highland Park, Illinois, a town of fifteen to twenty thousand 
people, three public-school districts operate. The responsibility for elemen- 
tary education is divided between two public-school boards, one operating 
the north part of town, the other the south. In addition, the town’s high 
school represents a township high school, involving another school board 
and another school district completely independent of the two independent 
elementary districts. Each of those three boards of education pay for a chief 
school officer, when all the schools could be handled by one superintendent. 
Economies in purchases and in other areas would be effected. This is a typi- 
cal example of the inefficient districting for schools that is found in such 
states as Illinois. 


Separate School Administration 
In respect to local school support, it is highly essential that the financial 
machinery of the school system is not made a cog in the larger machinery 
of municipal administration. The National Policies Commission, of the 
National Education Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators, has set out these principles relative to freeing school adminis- 
tration from other functions of government.’ 


1. Local school administration should be kept separate from other functions of 
government, This is accomplished by setting up the board of education as a separate 
Corporation, with the right to levy taxes, to make a budget, and in every other par- 
ticular to control and administer a system of public education. 

2. Efficiency in administration has resulted from the separation of school and 
Seneral municipal administration. Dissension and strife have almost invariably fol- 
lowed in the wake of educational control by municipal authority. Where education 
has been placed under the control of city officials, they have tended to regard matters 
of Public education as a municipal affair, losing sight of the fact that public education 
'8 a function of the state and that the city is its limited agent. — r 

3: The most critical problem in the separate administration of schools is H 
financing of them. Itis easy to argue that in any locality there is a limited in 
available for the support of all government and that each phase of lism 
Service should come before a central body to make its claims and to receive that 
allocation of funds which can be justified in the light of the cost of all government. 

~ Itis not difficult to challenge the premises upon which the above argument rests. 


The Structure and Administration of Education in American 


! Educati 
cational Policies Commission, d | 
A ucation Association of the United States, 


Democracy, Washington, D. C.: National Ed 
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There is never a fixed amount of money available for the public service. The degree 
to which the people pool their interests and co-operate in the furnishing of goods and 
services which all require, is a matter for the determination of the people. 


State Support 
The states vary widely in their willingness to equalize education within 
their borders by state support. The latest statistics released by the United 
States Office of Education reveal that: 


1. In Delaware a local school district received almost go per cent of its total schod 
revenue from the state. 

2, In Nebraska only 5 per cent of the schools’ revenue comes from the state. 

3 In as many as seven states, including the great and wealthy state of Illinois 
over go per cent of the money for the local public schools comes from the local 
communities, 


4. For the nation at large, three-fourths of the school costs are paid out of the 
local coffers, 

5. About 2 per cent of the local revenue in any state comes from federal funds 
providing especially for vocational education in the high school. 

6. In about three-fourths of the states, over half of the funds come from local 
sources. 


7. The trend is toward state aid, but the movement is slow. 

8. A child in Alabama got only about $57 worth of education per year, compared 
with $198 worth for the New Jersey child, and the two states educate approximately 
the same number of children. 


THE FEDERAL STAKE IN EDUCATION 
Federal Aid Proposed 


Year after year Congress has the opportunity to approve federal aid for 
education, which would represent an attempt to equalize educational opp 
tunities throughout the land. Usually, the statesmen turn the matter back 
to the local school districts with the implication that education is a state rè 
sponsibility. The fact that the average teacher in Mississippi receives aP" 
proximately $850 as compared to the $2,950 paid the average New Yor 
teacher has to date meant little to the majority of our Senators and Congres 
men. Likewise, overlooked is such evidence of startling inequalities as this: 
While 2 out of every 5 adults have completed high school in Utah, Califor 
Wyoming, and Nevada, only r in 5 of the adal in the following states have 
completed more than four years of school — Georgia, Tennessee, MississipP! 
Arkansas, Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, and the Gotan 


Fear of Control 
) There is always the stock argument used against federal support of educa- 
tion — with support will come control, a fear that is expressed by educator’ 


as well as statesmen, especially those living in the more economically fortunate 
sections of the country. That there are states within the Union that can®? 
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support an adequate system of public education, and that there are local 
school districts within any state that cannot do so, are facts that are no longer 
denied. 

Perhaps the United States Office of Education could help remove for all time the 
argument that federal control would come with federal support, if it would but initiate 
the repeal of those sections of the Smith-Hughes law which cause local high schools to 
take curriculum directions from Washington in using Smith-Hughes funds for local 
vocational courses. For example, the prescribed three-clock-hour shop hampers 
local authorities in mecting local needs. 

The federal government can look back to its earlier encouragement of pub- 
lic education through the Ordinances of 1785 and 1797, the Ohio Enabling 
Act of 1802, public land grants for elementary education and higher educa- 
tion, the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen acts, andsimilar undertakings. But 
until the President of the United States can see the education of all of the 
children of all the people as a part of the national welfare calling for a Secre- 
tary of Education in his Cabinet, perhaps it is wishful thinking to believe 
that Congress will be moved to equalize educational opportunity through the 
Provision of federal funds. 


The United States Office of Education 

Today, in the Federal Security Agency, a bureau of the Department of 
Interior, is in turn another subdivision, the United States Office of Education. 
Established back in 1867 as a Department of Education for fact-finding pur- 
poses, today it still stands as a national bookkeeper for the schools, collecting, 
analyzing, and reporting back to interested groups the comparative facts on 
education in the various states and the District of Columbia. One of its 
duties is the administration of the programs and funds of vocational education 
Provided by the federal government’s Smith-Hughes and George-Deen acts. 
Under the Commissioner of Education are subofficers serving in various serv- 
ice divisions — vocational education, higher education, comparative educa- 
tion, secondary education, library, and others. These offices encourage 
research and curriculum studies, conduct conferences, and at times offer the 
advisory help of staff members to local school systems. 

Somewhat disconcerting to American educational leaders is the fact that the federal 
Sovernment does not co-ordinate all of its educational ventures and school contacts 
under the Office that carries the title. For instance, the Treasury Department 
Promotes in the schools a school-savings program, the Department of Justice 
makes contact in matters of juvenile delinquency, the Department of State 
handles educational relationships with foreign countries including the ex- 
change of teachers, and the Department of Agriculture has handled the sub- 
Sidy for school inches During the depression years, large amounts of money 
Were appropriated for extra service to American youth through the a 

Onservation Corps and the National Youth Administration, the Office o 
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MEET THE BOSS 


Education’s part in them being a limited role handed it by legislators, ae 
than one representing grass-roots planning and integral co-ordination wi 
the American public school system. 


More than Support 


Public funds in themselves do not assure the best of education. Other fac- 
tors operate. A high school in a well-to-do community may be controlled 
by a self-satisfaction and selfishness in the public mind and a lay control that 
brings with it such unpromising school conditions as racial discrimination, 
religious intolerance, narrow reactionary social studies instruction, secret 
fraternities and societies, the relegation of the practical courses to the less 
economically favored students, and the instructional complacency for ae 
that can so easily accompany economic security. On the other hand, soy 
the most enlightened high-school programs are found in the poorer districts 

The realization of the ideal of equality of educational opportunity is dependent upon 
more than the equal distribution of school monies. With this necessary equal dis 
tribution must come adequate school Programs. Too often we assume a 
the educationally adequate high school has been developed, is already in ° 
more economically fortunate school district, and is just awaiting the state 


3 aa e 
or federal funds that would mean its extension to the poorer districts of th 
state or the nation. 


THE PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS d 

For over two centuries in the early growth of our nation, there was wa 

an intensive struggle to determine if America’s secondary school was tO : 

built along private lines or along public. F inally, with the famous Kalar 
Case of 1874, the decision was made in favor of the public school, which 5 


a minor role to the private school. The story of the struggle is treated 1" 
Chapters 16 to 18. 
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Relative Numbers 
Today, of every 100 students attending secondary schools, about 6 go to 
private institutions, while 94 attend the public high school. Relative numbers 
enrolled can best be shown by comparing the two institutions just prior to 
the heavy growth of the public school following the Kalamazoo Case and at 
the time American secondary schools reached their peak enrollment a half 
century later. 


1890 1940 
Public high-school enrollment 203,000 6,600,000 
Private secondary-school enrollment 95,000 458,000 


While the private schools were increasing their enrollment not quite 
five times in the fifty-year period, the public schools were increasing over 
thirty-two times. This is a reflection of the American way of doing things, 
rather than a reflection upon the relative work of the two. When times are 
good the percentage attending private schools will be larger than in depres- 
sion years. For instance, six of the strongest boys’ boarding schools in 1985 
reached lows of 50, 58, 75, 85, and 86 per cent of their 1930 enrollment. But 
in 1940 they reached these percentages of their 1930 figures: 66, 83, 89, 97, 
100, and 116.2 


Types of Private Schools 

Private secondary schools in America can be divided roughly into three 
types: (1) the boarding school, or 24-hour-a-day school, (2) the country-day 
School, which is similar in atmosphere and program to the first, but is a day 
school for all or most of the student body, and (3) the parochial high school 
that is found in the large cities of America. j f 

The first type is the descendant of the early private academy in America, 
and often retains the title of academy. The second is an offshoot of the 

oarding school, but is able to operate on a daytime basis because of a 
Strategic location. It is usually found in a well-to-do suburban community 
Just outside a large city. Neither of these two types of ‘schools makes use 
of the term high school, the latter having come to mean In the public mind 
the school for the masses. Both the boarding school and the private day 
school are usually college preparatory in nature, and in the East it is not 
unusual to find them specializing in entrance to a specific selective private 
College such as Harvard or Princeton. A 

The place of the boys private boarding school in 
viewed in an open letter to public-school principals, ; 

indquist, A highly effective educator, who worked on both sides of the 
educational fence during his lifetime, Lindquist wrote these comments while 
rving as head of a boys boarding school: 


2 
See E. B, Chamberlain, Our Independent Schools, Ne 
1944, P. 133. 
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I know from a rather long experience in public schools how hard principals and 
teachers often work to make the eighteen hours of each day which the boy 
spends out of school a constructive factor in his development. I also know fron 
bitter experience that this is a very difficult thing to do. 

For instance, there are boys, otherwise able, whose home study is disrupted by too 
many telephone calls, radio, movies, auto rides, and social activities, For such 
boys the injunction to study often arouses resentment. They feel that the parent 
“doesn’t understand.” In a boarding-school environment where these distrac- 
tions can be controlled and where everyone does evening study the compulsion 
to fall in line is impersonal and social. Boys do evening study as a matter of course 

There are boys whose home life lacks the steadying regimen of regular times for 
meals, for sleep, and for work, It is a fact that in many of our homes a regular 
regimen becomes harder and harder to maintain. The demands of business and 
of social life press in to disrupt home life and to unsettle its wholesome routine 
This disruption becomes particularly acute in its effect when reinforced by the 
general unrest in world affairs, During such a period especially, the adolescent 
needs more than ever the strength that comes from a stable environment. The 
24-hour-a-day school can provide such an environment with respect to his out-of 
class hours through its regimen of regular hours for work, play, and rest. 

There are boys who have lost their fathers through death or divorce and who need 
the companionship of men in their out-of-school activities. The home in which 
the father is missing constitutes a problem if there is an adolescent boy involved. 
Usually the mother transfers to the boy the solicitude and care which he formerly 
shared with the father. This oftentimes retards the boy’s development; he does 
not acquire a normal concern for the judgments of his peers, retires to the pt 
tective custody of the mother and is forever afterward hampered in adjusting 
ae to a world of men, or to women either for that matter. For such a boy 
a boarding school has obvious advantages in facilitating a normal emotional 
maturation, 

mae ees the mother is missing, there is lack of the other needed influence— 
the feminine. Tn a good boarding school the presence of many married teaches 
wea live in close proximity to the boys enables such a school to fill, in part # 
least, this need of boys for family life. 

D o hee Si the Les that comes from making a place for w 
torn between a lon; “ae eek su tan pietous vale’ n i no 
PE ae e is € protected existence of childhood, when n o 
independent. The a ki e a Re nave i ae cS s him 
hard O aa ton between these two drives sometimes m re Fa 
they, (ose as oe especially hard for his parents to understand a 

en a desire to have him remain a child and their des 


to have him grow up and become independent of them. It often happens that 


definite advantage if th 


ey can live apart from the parents for a time until bot 
they and the parents ha 


ve passed through this readjustment period. 
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For such boys a good boarding school is often a solution. There one finds a 24- 
hour-a-day program of study, work, play, and rest, supervised by men who have 
a special interest in boys and in their all-round development. There, evening 
study, getting to bed on time, getting up in the morning, being on time to meals, 
are not matters to be resented or to argue about. These things are done as a 
matter of course because everyone else does them and because there are no com- 
peting distractions. There authority can be made impersonal and objective; it 
need not be and rarely is interpreted by the boy as the arbitrary whim of an 
older person “who doesn’t understand,” but rather as the requirement of an 
orderly, developmental way of life. There one can arrange a proper balance 
among the demands for recreation, rest, and work and also a balance among the 


many competing forms of recreation. j 
Rudolph Lindquist 


The Position of the Private School 

Naturally, the position of the private secondary school in the American 
education scheme of things shifts from time to time, but there is evidence to 
support the contention that the 94 to 6 relationship of public to private 
school enrollment can be expected to continue. Some have liked to call the 
private secondary schools the independent schools, but they are hardly that, 
since, historically, the interest is secular or collegiate, neither of which denotes 
independence. Private secondary schools must meet state requirements. 

Although most private schools, because of these connections, operate highly 
academic programs, some of these schools have been leaders in liberalizing 
the secondary-school curriculum — in freeing it from tradition. They 
were among the thirty schools in the famous Eight-Year Study of the Progres- 
sive Education Association. 

But with few exceptions, the private secon not c jona 
Since it is difficult for private secondary schools to maintain the facilities 
adequate to compete with the provisions of public education, there is a 


Continuous attempt to secure some public support of private parochial educa- 


tion, even though the principles of American government stand solidly for 
e for the private secondary 


the separation of church and state. There is a plac A 

school in American life, alongside the public high school, but in support as 

well as control that distinction must be maintained — one is private and one 

is public. wun 
One of the most descriptive short statements of the distinctions between 

Private and public schools was that made by the Educational Policies ‘aa 

Mission, pages 122 to 12 5, in its report, The Structure and Administration of Educa- 


tion in American Democracy. That statement is as follows: 
oe Purposes of Many Non-Public Schools Are Not Those Which We Seek through Our 
System of Public Education 


Schools which are supported and controlled by private bodies may ao ae 
ends as those which actuate public institutions. Many of the universiti g 


dary school is not co-educational. 
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ized on private foundations are ina very real sense public institutions. They may 
provide opportunities that parallel and in many cases exceed the opportunities 
for liberal training, for professional education, or for research offered in publicly 
controlled and tax-supported institutions. 

By far the greater number of schools on the elementary and secondary level, organ- 
ized and maintained under private auspices, seek to realize purposes not con- 
templated by our system of public education. They seek to teach some particular 
religious or political belief or dogma. They may be organized with the idea of 
segregating children whose parents believe that their education is best secured in 
association with those of their own economic and social group. 

The presence of these schools serving a special purpose cannot fail to divert the in- 
terest of citizens in the maintenance and improvement of a system of public 
education. If children are sent to private schools because public schools, in the 
opinion of their parents, are not good enough, then one may not always expect 
these same parents to work diligently for the improvement of the public-school 
system. If children are sent to schools in order that they may be kept under the 
influence of a particular religious belief then their parents inevitably feel the 
double burden of supporting the private school which their children attend, 
while paying taxation in support of public schools. 

No one would deny to the parents the acceptance of their obligation to provide 
religious education for their children. Most of our citizens would urge that this 
education be provided by the home and by the church while leaving to the 
public-school system the provision of secular education, Ifwe acknowledge that 
education is a function of the state then we should seek to develop a public- 
school system good enough for all and adequate to meet the needs of all of our 
citizens. 

Public Schools Must Be Secular Schools 

One of the great achievements of our democracy has been the establishment of free- 
dom of religious belief. The First Amendment to the Constitution provides that 
‘Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro: 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” This same guarantee will be found in the 
constitutions of all the states. There is a distinct prohibition against the com- 
pulsory support of religion through taxation. There is no restraint upon the 
holding of particular religious beliefs or their expressions. The ideal of com- 
plete religious freedom necessarily involves the secularization of tax-supported 
schools. No doctrine can be taught that may not violate the belief or conscience 
of some pupil attending the school or of his parents. Even the reading of the 
Bible and the reciting of the Lord’s Prayer as a daily exercise in the schools #8 
proper, interpreted as opposed to the guarantee of religious freedom. Any 
type of religious instruction in public schools may be interpreted by the tax- 

payer as the enforced support of the Particular religious doctrine that is Pr 
sented, 

The Separation of Cech and State Permits Freedom of Action by Each in Its Own Sphere 

The aes aa of church and state leaves all religious groups — Protestant, 
atholic, Jewish, or any other — free to conduct worship, to instruct children, 
and to express the beliefs which they hold sacred. The Supreme Court of the 
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United States has held unconstitutional a legislative enactment which sought to 
compel all children to attend public schools. 

Any church group has the right to organize schools in which its particular doctrine 
is taught, provided only that since these schools are organized to take the place 
of public education, their curriculums must include those experiences deemed 
necessary for the preparation of all for citizenship. On the other hand, this same 
freedom denies to any religious body support derived from the taxation of all 
the people. Constitutions, court decisions, and legislative enactments definitely 
point to the same conclusion, namely, that religious liberty can be maintained 
only on the basis of complete separation of church and state. This political doc- 
trine should not be interpreted as antireligious. Those who adhere most firmly 
to it recognize the desirability of providing religious education in homes and in 
churches. 


State Constitutions Prohibit Use of Public Money for Private or Parochial Schools 
The States of the Union typically provide, either by the constitutions or by the in- 
terpretation of the courts, that public money should not be allotted to private or 
sectarian schools. If these provisions were to be modified and money were to be 
made available to schools controlled and administered by private individuals or 
by religious bodies, the principle of the separation of church and state would be 
violated. Such action would lead inevitably to a situation in which each de- 
nominational group would seek support for its own school, and the people’s 
public schools would inevitably disappear as an important agency of government. 
Those who advocate the distribution of public money to private and sectarian schools 
may well consider the problem of control which will inevitably arise should 
such action be taken, If the state furnishes support it is under the obligation to 


inquire concerning the program of instruction offered and to require a strict 
In the great majority of our local communi- 


accounting of the monies spent. 
ol s bilities to local boards 


ties throughout the nation the delegation of these responsi o 
of education would lead to conflict between the public authority and those 
responsible for the nonpublic school. While some advantage might seem to 
accrue to the nonpublic school temporarily, in the long run the H oi i 
the principle of the separation of church and state by the diversion of pu i 
money to the support of privately controlled schools will lead directly me le 
Controversy and bitterness which has characterized the struggle for the seculari- 


zation of education in other countries. 


THE STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION j 
The concept of common schooling in America, first beginning with only 
the elementary school, then extending to the high school, and now in isolated 
sections of the country reaching on to include the junior college, is a ae 
that has been expanded with the accompanying expansion of the complexity 


of social and economic life. 


The Common Structure 


© Common structure arrived at last century n 
Was an 8-year elementary school, a 4-year high school, a 


American education 
nd a 4-year college, 
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FIGURE 13. Major Types of Organization Found in Public School Systems 


followed by professional and graduate schools. The major exception to this 
pattern was the 7-year elementary school of a number of southern states, and 
of an occasional large city such as Kansas City, Missouri. 


Variations 


Then followed the variations, resulting from these trends: (1) the extension 
of secondary education downward to include grades 7 and 8, (2) the extension 
of elementary education downward to include kindergarten and then nursery 
schooling, and (3) the provision of grades 13 and 14 on top of the local high- 
school program, acting as a junior college or as an extension of secondary 


education upward. So out of all this have come the variations of structure 
represented in Figure 13. 


SOME REALITIES OF LIFE 


This continued extension of public education upward through a thirteenth 
and fourteenth-year program asks the educator to lay down hammer andn 
long enough to consider some of the realities of life, such as the natu" 
biological inclinations of youth, the degree of success of the present high school 
in holding youth through the twelfth grade, and the public’s will to pay w 
junior colleges. In the brief span of fifty years, educational enthusiast 
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have taken ‘“‘the people’s college” label off the public high school and have 
already attached it to the public junior college. They have taken for granted 
the attendance of all youth in the high school, and are now saying that 
well-nigh all the population should go to junior college.® 

It is true that America’s total four-year secondary-school population 
(grades 9-12) of 357,000 in 1890 has been surpassed 60 years later by an 
even greater number — 455,000 — in grades 13 and 14 of the junior college. 
With the rapid upswing of college enrollments following World War II, 
came the easy assumption, on the part of professional educators at that level, 
that the college miracle was just over the horizon. As they predict that within 
a few years, in schools offering thirteenth- and fourteenth-grade work, there 
will be enrolled almost all youth of that age population, they need pause long 
enough to study three things: (1) the will of the people to pay for such an 
extension of education, (2) the natural characteristics of the youth themselves, 
and (3) the holding-power of today’s high school. 


The Will of the People 


As to the first point, the ever-increasing problem of caring in the lower 
schools for America’s wartime and postwar bumper crop of babies is, in 
itself, a strain on the public will and means to support education — a strain 
that may naturally hold back the general and rapid extension of free school- 
ing above the traditional high-school years for the bulk of our youth. These 
Mounting costs of schooling, due to the increased birth rate during the war 
and early postwar years, are now being carried in the elementary-school 
budget, and will be felt in the high-school tax bill until at least 1965. 

Added to these enormous costs of additional buildings, teachers, and in- 
is the increase in teachers’ salaries that has come gen- 
These are practical matters to be 
board of education who would 
provide junior colleges, 
irability of such educa- 
o extend public educa- 
tends it downward to 


structional supplies, 
erally throughout the nation since 1945- 
Considered by any school superintendent and 
think of asking the public for additional revenue to 
Practical matters that have nothing to do with the des 
tional extension. Furthermore, #f the public can pay t 
tion, does it want to extend it upward before it ex 
Include the kindergarten and nursery school? 


The Nature of Youth 

As was noted in an earlier chapter, 
Physical maturity long before twenty year 
basis of reproduction. It is true that a highl : 
Postpones youth’s entrance into an economi 
Munity life, but in that delay it must be aske 
*See L, V. Koos, “Who Should Go to College?” Junior College Journal, January, 1948, 
18:229-290, 


biologists point out that youth reach 
s of age, including the physical 
y complex social structure today 
cally secure position in com- 
d if schooling will satisfy the 
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bulk of youth unless such schooling promises entrance into the higher occupa- 
tional levels. If junior college were to become common schooling to well 
nigh all youth, then surely it couldn’t bear such promise. 

The junior-college question seems to be: to what degree can schooling act as a 
stopgap for youth of that age, to make up for the shortcomings of a social 
and economic order that in its intricacies has cut them out of a share in 
natural activities of the human organism of that age, such as mating, produc- 
ing offspring, contributing their ideas and energies to the civic good, holding 
a satisfactory job, contributing ideas to the social good, and otherwise feeling 
the social acceptance of the organic maturity that is theirs. Only the sociolo- 
gist and biologist can adequately treat the frustrations faced by youth in 
modern society. 

To what extent can a Junior-college education act as a substitute for the frustration 
of delayed mating and the initiation of a Jamily? To what extent can it act as a 
substitute for vocational frustration, without promising a better position 
in the economic scheme of things than would have been the case had the 
youth in question not attended? As reviewed in earlier chapters, the public 
high school has continually had to fight the public concept that attendance 
was an automatic step to a better economic position in life and, generally 
speaking, to a white-collar job. As youth go on to college, will they go with 
the expectation of eventually entering those occupational levels occupied by 
not over to per cent of the workers of America? If so, should the institution 
serve 60 or 70 per cent of the youth of that age group, as so many educators 
now seem to think? 

If we were to rationalize education at thirteenth and fourteenth grade 
as being mainly general education needed by all American youth, pointed 
toward citizenship and the other everyday activities of all our people, — then 
we would have to ask how the school proposes to provide such essential 
training. And if we are honest, we will look at the high school and admit 
that even that lower institution has not found the way to provide a practical 
general education, that its program is still bogged down in the sloughs of 
scholasticism and formalism. Could the junior college do better? Perhaps 
noe if its staff is still to be trained in colleges and graduate schools that wor- 
ship departmentalism patterned not after the community activities of people 
he ee ie o of the knowledges that have come o iat 
of a believing public, it ae, ee Tepe ope the Bln n 

ve LON) ust be sure that it can make an honest return Up? 
such additional investment in public schooling. 


The Holding-Power of the High School 


Let us relate to this question our Statistics of Chapter 2. Early in the 1940" 
195° decade, reliable statistics released by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion reported that the high-school enrollment in this country had reached 73 
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per cent of all the youth of high-school age. This climaxed a gradual exten- 
sion of the school during the 1930-1940 decade, following the more phenom- 
enal spurts from 1890 to 1930. 

Had this climb continued during the 1940-1950 period, the educator in 
his easy chair might have projected his building plans for all youth into the 
junior-college years. But the war suddenly toppled the enrollment statistics 
that the high school had gradually built up, and since then school administra- 
tors have not been able to reassemble the student personnel. The high mark 
of high-school attendance was a bit misleading. It meant that 73 per cent 
of the youth of high-school age were in attendance — nothing more. Behind 
it was hidden the fact that at the same time the schools were losing before 
graduation almost half of those who entered the ninth year. Had the 73 
per cent been broken down, we may assume that it might have read some- 
thing like this: go per cent of the youth of ninth-grade age were in attendance, 
80 to 85 per cent of those of tenth-grade age, 70 per cent of those of eleventh- 
grade age, and 50 per cent of those of twelfth-grade age. 

Until the public high school demonstrates that it can build a program 
for all the youth of high-school age, perhaps it naturally follows that it 
is foolish to talk about constructing a school for grades 13 and 14 to which 
well-nigh all the population would go. Our educational system is built on 
one graded system, with credentials to pass a person from one level to the 
next. Until the other boys and girls stay in school to complete the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades, the junior college must draw its clientele from 
that 50 per cent of youth who have been graduating from the high school. 

The junior-college movement to date has committed the same error as that 
of the junior-high-school movement three or four decades ago. The typical 
Junior-college program in America has represented the extension downward 
of the college, just as the junior high school represented the extension down- 
ward of the traditional high-school curriculum. If the local school system, 
at public expense, is to extend educational provision up through grades 13 
and 14, sucha program for the large proportion of the students must represent 
terminal education. This means a program reflecting the civic and occupa- 
tional life of the community rather than the academic and scholastic life of the 
College classroom. Typical public junior colleges, such as that in San Fran- 
Cis spies Me gees i hree-fourths of the entering 

co, California, are finding that two-thirds or three-tou nterir 
students take college preparatory as opposed to the terminal courses, in spite 
of the fact that most of them will not complete the two years, and of those 


that do, not over a third will go on to college. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 
sideration of the relationships 


In passing, i hat a con 
passing, it must be recalled t E 


of the high ith i i Id not be complete without 
; gh school with its public wou i 
ing with the management of relationships between colleges and high schools. 
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The influential public looks first to the high school as assurance that its youth 
will be able to enter college. 

Playing an important part in the college life of the American high school 
are the six regional accrediting associations. Back as early as 1871 the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was operating a system whereby the college admitted 
without examination the graduates of high schools that had been inspected 
and approved by its authorities. This desire for a closer relationship between 
colleges and high schools has been the moving spirit in the development of 
these six associations. They are, in the order of their creation: 


The New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1885 
The Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1892 
The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1895 
The Southern Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, 1895 
The Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, 1918 
The Western Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, 1930 


The North Central Association took the early lead in setting up procedures 

for evaluating the work of the secondary schools in its twenty states, and 
thus maintaining a list of accredited schools. Each year in its spring mecting 
at Chicago, a core of workers from its member schools work diligently over 
the annual reports of its schools, judging the work of a school against the 
standards set out by the Association. 
Housing, library, organization, teacher qualifications, teaching load, 
instruction, discipline and spirit, administration, and records represent the 
areas in which standards for school operation are set. The Middle States, 
the Southern, and the Northwest Associations also issue their lists of accredited 
schools. The New England Association and the Western Association are not 
accrediting institutions, and in both areas the hand of the individual college 
is still heavy in directing entrance requirements. 


A CURRICULUM ON A PLATTER 


; There on a platter, just for the asking, the average large school syste 
is offered a complete new curriculum every week or so by this outside group 
and that outside organization — segments of that large body known to schoo 
people as the public. Strong for prizes and taking chances, once the American 
citizen finds himself a member of a committee of the A ean Legion, the 
local Kiwanis Club, the promotion department of the daily Press, oF ttt 
N ational Something-or-Other Week, he immediately reverts to type and thinks 
in terms of a contest. Since the youth of the community are so invitingly 9” 
ganized in schools and classes, his committee immediately turns to the schoo 
with an oratorical, poster, essay, spelling, American history, or whatnot cone 
test, all dazzling with local prizes and possibly a trip to Washington, Dii 
The reasoning of the committee member goes something like this: 
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“And who is more in need of the educational benefits derived from preparing 
the oratory, the essay, or the poster than these young people in school? 
Isn't that what schools are for?” Even the administration of the contest, 
calling for teacher supervision and school time, is usually shifted to the 
school, In the San Francisco Public Schools, an Outside Activities Com- 
mittee, representing teachers, principals, and central office staff, meet every 
two or three weeks to act as a jury to screen the contests, special assembly 
programs, collections, and similar offers that come to the schools. 


Free Materials 


Another field of activity that acts as a pressure playing upon the classroom 
of the schools is that of free materials prepared by commercial groups and 
agencies organized to further a particular cause. The Dairy Council, the 
American Automobile Association, the National Safety Council, the Junior 
Red Cross, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and General Mills 
are but a few of the sources of printed materials dealing with health and 
safety — sources that may easily become pressures. 

Especially the large oil companies and automobile man 
at the development of 16-mm. motion-picture films for school use, films that 
may treat very well such topics as highway safety, automotive mechanics, and 
transportation, but which come with the trade names presented in some form 
or other. This type of material sooner or later brings school administration 
face to face with the question of advertising in the schools. Some schools close 
the doors to all material bearing any advertising, some admit it freely, and 
others have the ban on the books but wink at exceptions. 


ufacturers are adept 


Collections 


Junior Red Cross and the March of Dimes seem to be two of the outside 
4gencies most likely to secure permission to make annual collections in the 
schools. Once it has gained entry, a worthy cause may take advantage of its 
Position. For instance, the March of Dimes at times has become a march of 
half dollars or dollars. At the time of this writing, the writer has just seen in 
the San Francisco schools the presentation to the students by the March of 
Dimes committee individual student cards with slots for a number of dimes. 


Consequently, the very nature of the card, and the manner of collecting by 


individual cards, rather than cans placed in the rooms for voluntary dona- 
ta rather than to give 


tions, exerted a pressure upon children to meet a quo 
Voluntarily. 

See the outside ae that ee 

n . . 

tenbership “Thereby anes ae of a school’s intricate public need 

he local luncheon club that believes in selecting one best citizen out of a high- 

“chool Sraduating class of 205, or one outstanding athlete out of the 173 who 


nts its cause to the schools, or offers 
| local citizens in its committee 
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participated for the school this year, has the superintendent or the principal 
as a member, which is a bit complicating. 


IN CLOSING 


Without a doubt, the public is very active in respect to its schools. Public 
interests and pressures are nothing which the profession should look at 
askance. The public schools stem from the public will, and from the 
public conception of schooling and life. The professional worker is invited 
to lead the public in school matters and not to withdraw to his cloistered 
tent and criticize. Public interest in education must be encouraged at every 
turn. 


Chapter THE TEACHER WITH 
I 
3 THE FUDGE T SION 


CUT 


N YESTERDAY’S FORMULA 
ed years ago the formula for high-school teaching was con- 
TR ae relatively simple. If the training were at all long, it was long 
aad subject. Courses in Chaucer and Beowulf for the English teacher, 
og eee and English history for the history teacher, and calculus 
ae ytical geometry for the math teacher — and one methods course 
ia I good measure — were considered to be the standard equipment 
Ra rainer of high-school youth. Thus equipped, and on his guard against 
ite on a minor point of fact in front of his class, the teacher pro- 
to assign lessons, to hear the resulting recitations, 
Progress of pupils accordingly. 


and to mark the 


Class Worth 


fo spoke in terms of the quality of a cla 
The 3 gained any significant standing in the pe 
a Sin of a class was judged by its progress c 
Si ould go down in the teacher’s mind as slow if on November 23 it was 
s Page 83 of the algebra book while the other section of the same subject was 
Page 112 at the time. The problems of teaching were not so pronounced. 
ee there were slow students, but the case was dismissed by blaming 
read udents for lack of application. When standardized intelligence and 
es ‘ng tests were produced, the scores gave the teacher a chance to shift 
ity back to human nature as such. The securing of proper certifi- 

‘on marked the terminal point in the teacher’s training. 
A mortality rate of this take-it-or-leave-it school was high. [vouti 
a t their mental baskets to school to be filled. Some reached. high and 
‘ the best fruits from the trees, for their reach was long to begin with. 
maj “ts groped around on the ground and gathered what they could, while a 
feu of those who entered high school became discouraged after fumbling 
ut under the trees, and dropped out of school with their baskets showing 


ut few si i 
W signs of the rich harvest. 7 
OUMA: 


ss, individual worth not yet 
dagogical scheme of things. 
through the text, and one 
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The Challenge 

In yesterday’s school, teachers as human beings were perhaps discouraged 
at a high mortality rate, but as teachers they were not, for their task had been 
clearly set out for them in the highly specialized departments of the liberal 
arts colleges where most of them had been trained. They seriously guarded 
each rung on the tricky educational ladder of our graded school system lest 
some undeserving soul move up to a higher grade without proper scholastic 
credentials. 

Today, the American secondary school, if it is to respect the American 
dream of equality of opportunity, seeks the teacher with the full vision. The 
lenses of the pedagogical spectacles of the high-school teacher must not be 
so highly polished by subject specialists that he become nearsighted. For ia 
such cases, when looking up from the pages of his special textbook, his vision 
becomes blurred, and a roomful of youth may appear as only a fuzzy mas 
of restless motion, much less distinct than the subject. In this indistinct image 
of the class personnel, it is no surprise if the individual pupil is not distin 
guished from the group. The least the training institution can do today is 
to equip the beginner with a set of bifocals, to permit long-distance as wel 
as near vision. 


THE QUALITIES OF THE GOOD TEACHER 
What is expected of teachers, and limitations in their classroom and school 
action, will vary from school system to school system and from school to 
school, depending upon the local expectations, but perhaps there is in prac 
tice yet uncharted certain standard qualities of the good teacher — quali 
ties that would be recognized all over the country. 


Kindness First 


No doubt such qualities begin with (1) interest in and kindness for the individual 
child, and then wander off into such more intangible areas as (2) an apprec™ 
tion of how learning takes place, (3) an appreciation of the true purposes ° 
the school in relationship to both pupil and society, (4) active interest in life 
and a love for humanity, (5) active participation in community endeavors 
knowing how to live and play with others, (6) breadth of knowledge including 
competence in one’s particular teaching areas, (7) unselfishness, (8) fat 
character, (9) energy, reflecting proper health habits, and (10) loyalty © 
country, school, and colleagues, 

If we wished to be technical we could discuss voice quality, dress; 
points of a similar line of thinking. But since the good teacher begins wil 
good heart, with a true love and feeling for his fellow men, then in this chapte! 
it would be amiss to bog ourselves down with e The vin 
recalls the high-school teacher who was master of her subject beyond ê 
doubt, the teacher who had no heart for her students. Her satisfactions canne 


and 
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from her knowledge of mathematics and not from her knowledge of her 
students, for she knew them not. Her interest was in John’s ability to do the 
equation in the math book, not in the struggle he was having with the equa- 
tion of a broken home with more unknowns than X and Y, and even Z. The 
writer recalls the young teacher with the hoarse voice, who barely got by 
the personal interview because of it, but once in the classroom she revealed 
a feeling for youth and their problems that marked her as a truly great 
teacher, loved by all her students. 


Check-Sheet for Teachers 


The ten points that follow were developed in one township high school as 
a guide for the teacher, the principal, and the board of education in the 
attempted judgment of teaching success.! The list served the teacher from 
year to year in his effort toward maximum instructional contribution. It 
served the principal and teacher as they sat in conference discussing the 
teacher’s work for the past year and the year ahead. 


Standards for Teaching Service 


1, TEACHING SKILL. The necessary skill of teaching shall be revealed not only 
by the teacher’s proficiency in the respective fields handled, but by a sincere love 
and sympathy for the students, an enthusiasm for working and playing with 
them, and a human appreciation of the differences that exist among them. 
The teacher shall inspire the students’ confidence, command their respect, as 
being capable and fair, and win their co-operation in the various educational 
enterprises that he or she directs. 

2. EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. 
to the classroom and the homeroom, 


curricular life of the school. A MEOS ibed hers’ 
3- PROFESSIONAL GROWTH. In addition to participating 1n prescribed teachers 


mectings and conventions and in following the Board’s regulations concerning 
continued professional study, the teacher assumes the responsibility fe j A 
her continuous professional growth to be evidenced in his or her actual schoo. 
procedures. 

4. CHARACTER, Since character development js a pr 
the teacher shall maintain in his or her personal and s 
and moral standards that are at all times socially accep 
and in the school. 

5: PRoressionaL ermes, In dealing with students, 
the teacher shall speak and act in a manner t 
Professional ical. 

6. starr eea The teacher’s relationships with the other staff members 
shall reveal a pleasant and co-operative spirit. 


Illinois, High School during the years he was 


The teacher shall not limit his or her activities 
put shall participate actively in the extra- 


imary concern of education, 
ocial relationships, ethical 
table in the school district 


fellow teachers, parents, and 
hat is marked as highly 


l 
Used by the writer in the Highland Park, 
Principal of the school. 
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7. PARENTAL RELATIONS. Due to the significance of proper parent-teacher 
relationships in the development of the child, the teacher shall command the 
respect of the parents in his or her dealings with the child. 

8. COMMUNITY ENDEAVOR. The teacher shall extend his or her professional 
services beyond the school, assuming a citizen’s rightful responsibility in the life 
of the community that the school serves. 

Q. LOYALTY TO AMERICAN IDEALS. The teacher at all times shall reveal a love 
of our country and a leadership in establishing the American ideals ever firmer 
with the student. 

10. HANDLING ROUTINE. The teacher shall meet time schedules promptly, keep 
registers and other records accurately, and file promptly the reports called for 
in the management of the school. 


A 44-HOUR WEEK FOR TEACHERS 


How much time should the successful teacher give to the job? One of the best- 
controlled studies of the high-school teacher’s work week was recently made 
in the Detroit, Michigan, schools by the Department of Instructional Re- 
search of that system. The study included all teachers and department 
heads — 1,450 — in the nineteen comprehensive, commer«ial, technical, 
and vocational high schools. Group interviews were used to secure the 
information, and were conducted by the assistant principals, each working 
in a school other than his own. A meeting of them was held prior to the 
interviews, to interpret the questionnaires and to standardize the procedures. 
Two days were set for the interviews, Teachers were handled in groups of 
five to ten, during their free periods. A copy of the form to be filled in had 
been posted previously on the bulletin board so that teachers could familiar 
ize themselves with the kinds of information that would be required. A 
summary of the study is reported in Table VII. 


The Average Teacher 


The average work weck for all Detroit high-school teachers was reported 
by them to be 44.5 clock hours. The report of the study issued by the Re 
search Department gives this summary statement of the average teacher: 


The “average teacher” in Detroit high schools is, of course, an imaginary person: 
With the exception of the nine-period minimum school day which was uniform It 
all teachers, the interview data do not show any combination of duties that may i 
called “typical” for teachers in general. Similarly, in the case of a single department 
the different combinations of duties for individual teachers vary widely. Within €% 
of the ten departments the differences among individuals in length of work We? 
and in types of duties performed were far greater than the differences between depart 
ment averages. Therefore, the “average teacher’? described here is actually 4% 
tistical concept used as a means of personalizing the data and summarizing them? 
more concise form, 

i This average teacher arrives at his school between 7:45 and 8:45 A-M. The pa 
ticular time of reporting for duty depends on whether he has an “carly” or «Jate 
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TABLE VIL The Work Week of Detroit, Michigan, Public High School Teachers 


DUTY PER WEEK 


is a. : 
EE ENT Number class Number periods Number extra Total 
periods of assigned clock hours clock hours 
taught duties worked worked 
English 24.4 8.2 16.1 48.6 
Mathematics 25.3 7.8 10.5 43.0 
Social Studies 24.6 8.2 14.1 46.6 
Science 27.9 5.4 12.6 45-1 
Commercial 25.2 7.4 8.8 41.3 
Vocational 30.6 5.3 93 41.8 
Ant 29.1 44 8.5 41.0 
Health (and P.E.) 24.0 8.8 11.6 44.1 
Music 27.4 6.3 8.7 41.2 
Average for 
all teachers 26.1 7.2 12.0 44.5 


class preparation, and related duties 
d on week ends outside the minimum 
d 2) is defined as 6.5 clock hours 


Column 3 includes extracurricular activities, 
Performed in the late afternoon, on evenings an 
school day. The minimum school day (columns 1 an 
Plus a 45-minute lunch period. 


schedule of classes. Seven and one-half hours later he leaves. During the time in 
school he teaches classes for five periods. He devotes one and one-half periods each 
tay to assigned duties such as lunchroom or study hall. He uses another period for 
lunch, and has one and one-half periods of “‘free” time which he may use for such 
Purposes as class preparation, correcting papers, keeping records, assisting individual 
students, attending committee meetings, etc. For fifteen minutes each day he is in 
charge of a record room or a home-room group. 
During the course of the week, he spends an additional twelve hours on school 
Work outside of regular school hours. This extra time is devoted to collecting instruc- 
tional materials and equipment, preparing assignments for his classes, supervising 
“tracurricular activities, etc. ; ins 
tracurricular activities are sometimes scheduled on evenings and week en 2 
and once during the semester he will be on duty for an evening play or concert 1 
thie building. On one other occasion during the semester he will assist in supervising 
track meet or other athletic event on Saturday afternoon. H AUN 
ne time during the semester he will take a group of sixteen or eighteen student 
0n a trip to some place of educational interest in the city. Public transportation 8 
Used for a group of this size, but if the group is very small, say, four or five students, 
e AER : $ 
teacher ordinarily uses his own car. 1 hours each week, He has two 


Th co: ; 

nclusion, the “average teacher” works 44% ; 
} > ge teacher i 
“Venings or week-end duty assignments during the semester, and arranges one trip 


for 
à group of students, 
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The care taken in making this study marks its data as representing what an 
average high-school teacher in an average city system might come up with 
in the way of an honest work week in the schools. Too many studies at- 
tempted have failed because of the lack of controlled conditions, question 
naires being distributed by mail for instance. 


Finding One’s Place 


And so it is, the unassigned or self-assigned duties of one teacher may 
result in a school day longer than the day of the teacher who is assigned, 
and paid extra for, extracurricular duties extending beyond the closing of 
the regularly scheduled classes. Among the types of high-school teaches 
found in most any school system will be: 


1. The teacher who doesn’t watch the clock, but enjoys working around the - 
place after school with students or materials or committee work, staying 
until he satisfies himself that it is time to be leaving. 

2. The teacher who closes his books as early as possible, almost crowding 
aside the leaving pupils as he rushes to get out of the building as the dis: 
missal bell rings. 

3. The teacher who assumes an after-school extracurricular assignment 
regularly, such as coaching the basketball team, and is paid a set amount 
for this work. 

4. The teacher who stays around after school, enjoying the newspaper, the 
club, or the dramatic work he is sponsoring, even though he receives n0 
compensation for it. 

5. The teacher who stays after school to work with some students or to set 
up his classroom for the next day, showing in his attitude or in his faculty- 
room remarks that he does so because he has to, not by choice. 


Every teacher finds his place in the profession. It may be a highly enjoy: 
able one, it may be a trying one, or it may be a so-so position with neither 
inward rejoicing nor outward complaining. Many a teacher has laid his lot 
to conditions set up for him by the administration, but if the truth be know® 
perhaps what the average teacher gets out of the teaching profession is 90 pe 
cent a matter of what he puts into it. 

The beginning high-school teacher who wants to get the full satisfaction of the p 
fession, should walk eagerly into the high school, demanding his share of the fun 
working with high-school youth in their important out-of-class activities. Those i 
two or three years of teaching he must watch that such extracurricular pai 
ticipation does not interfere with proper classroom preparation. Howeve! 
he must likewise appreciate that, regardless of how well prepared he isin sub 
Ject matter, his classroom performance can be truly effective only if he unt 
stands high-school boys and girls — an understanding and a belonging"! 
that comes through these out-of-class associations. Speaking in a more 1° 
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cenary manner, his advancement in the school and the profession will come 
more readily with such 100 per cent participation in the work of the school. 

Teaching assignment is something that is not given a teacher by administrative decree. 
It is something that is assumed by the individual worker in our profession, 
assumed in quantity and quality in accordance with the feeling that has been 
developed for the profession —for the calling. The teacher who does not 
enjoy being with youth has no place in the school. 

Itis difficult to find a profession with the enjoyable hours that the teaching 
profession offers. The long summer vacation, even though at times used for 
continued study of the job, presents time and opportunity for varied and 
enjoyable experiences. Week ends for the greater majority of teachers in any 
given school mean Saturday and Sunday off. Of course, for academic 
teachers there are class preparations to make on the outside and papers to 
read, but this is work permitting a flexible schedule of the teacher’s own 
making. There are teams to coach, games to attend, and bands to lead, but 
all such activities are a part of the fun of working with high-school boys and 
girls. As shown in Detroit, where all the normal activities of schools are 
carried on, the total work-week is a most reasonable one. 


WHAT DISTURBS THE BEGINNING TEACHER? 


It is one thing to give general suggestions. to beginning teachers, it is an- 


other to determine exactly what help they feel the need of as they enter their 
first assignments. One thing often overlooked is the natural disturbances 
that come with entry into the profession. 

To find out what disturbs these young teachers, one naturally turns i 
the best authority — the teachers themselves. Recently it was the writer's 
Privilege to interview 102 student-teachers, college seniors who had just 
returned to the campus from a twelve-weeks assignment, pus in the high 
Schools of New Jersey.? This was a full-time teaching assignment, each 
student having worked in three high-school classes, besides duties in study 
halls, clubs, and similar extraclass work. 

With this sample of teaching behind them, 
college training ahead of them before graduation, 
this one question: “What, if anything, stands in the wa 
Por chosen work?” 

actly two-thi 68 of the 102, gis " 
“spond 3 ie a E experiences in teaching in public 
Schools or schools of education in ten states, and in working with teachers in 
"stitutes and conferences in many more, lead him to believe that the ne 
of this group of trainees at Montclair State Teachers College could ae NEN, 
made in one state as well as another, that they do not reflect conditions 


and only six more weeks of 
the students were asked 
y of full enthusiasm 


were disturbed enough to 


? This į f Educa- 
a interview was conducted while the writer was Head of the Department 0 
lon, Montclair, New Jersey, State Teachers College. 
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of a limited geographical area. A report of the responses to the question 
follows: 


Low Salaries 


Thirty-two, or almost half of the group, were disturbed about low salaries, 
indicating that salaries were not commensurate with the training, the amount, 
and the significance of the work of the teacher, and the financial demands of 
decent living. Some frankly admitted the disturbance that they were en- 
countering in the form of tempting salaries in industry or business. A typical 
statement was: 


Salary to me is the one outstanding disadvantage. Considering the extent of edw 
cational preparation involved and the amount of actual work on the job, teachers 
receive little compensation for their efforts. Perhaps I am unfortunate in being drawn 
toward such a profession when I feel this way. 


One senior pointed out that her sister was leaving high school at the same 
time she was leaving college and that her sister would command a better 
salary in a stenographic position than she could hope to receive the firs! 
year of teaching. Another stated, “No prestige returns are assured by the 
low salaries as compared to the time spent in college training.” It must be 
admitted that most of these graduates had to enter the profession via the 
smaller school districts in New Jersey. The struggle that some were going 
hae in their own minds was reflected in such statements as these nex! 

ve: 


1, I want to be a teacher; I’m still glad I chose this profession, The only dra- 
back is the low salary scale that the profession labors under. Better people will le 
attracted to teaching when school systems adopt more liberal initial salaries and 
graduated salary increments as rewards for outstanding service, work, and contribu- 
tion to the profession. 

2. I think that in order to live the kind of cultural and professional life necessary 
to enrich a teacher so that she can be of real value to her students, higher salaries 
are needed. However, the compensation one gets through the satisfaction of working wil 
boys and girls and Seeing them grow is certainly gratifying. 

3- My disturbance is the fact that after four years of preparation, I’m going 1 
enter a position where I’m hoping to convince others that society is progressing ® 
the better, yet many of us will start at salaries of fifteen hundred dollars a yeas © 
little more. 

_ 4 I love to teach, I want to teach, but it seems that the Board of Educ 
tion considers a man teacher, an honorably discharged war veteran, about t0 
married, and with a mother to support, to be worth less than $2,000 a year i 
unrealistic, unbelievable. 
5. I enjoyed my student teaching very much, and I really want to teach. How: 
ever, I would rather do office work, which is boring to me, than to lower the profession 
by taking a job at the low figure offered me. 
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Unprofessional Associates 


A second group of twenty-three, or fully a third of those college graduates 
who indicated dampened enthusiasm, attributed their feelings to some of 
the teaching personnel who would be their associates. Some seniors pointed 
an accusing finger at those teachers “who don’t seem to have any reason 
for continuing in the profession except from habit. They’re now so far in 
the rut they'll never get out.” The same fear was expressed by these 
beginners elsewhere in these words, “Some are plodding along in a certain 
set way and have lost all enthusiasm for their calling.” As she struggled 
against this same observation, another senior stated: 


I don’t want to get into the rut I see so many teachers are in now. Their whole 
World is made up of the students, classroom, and school. Their classes are dull 
because they can’t relate subject matter to life. 


Static Curriculum 


Twenty-three of the teacher-trainees expressed alarm at the rigidity of the 
highschool curriculum and the limitations that this situation would place 
Upon them. This fear was typically expressed with the remark that “young 
teachers want to give something to their pupils, but they are hampered by a 
tigid school system that affords little flexibility.” The limitations of the cur- 
ticulum, the traditional methods of experienced teachers, the lack of enthu- 
siasm for trying out newer programs, the discrediting of the ideas of the 
beginning teachers, and the administrative emphasis upon conformity to an 
existing pattern were among the pressures listed that will keep beginning 
teachers from establishing satisfying beachheads in the high schools. Each 
Of the following statements represents the comment of a different senior. 

n the school today. 


1. A general lack of respect and courtesy appears to exist i : 
the curriculum has 


ildren are not interested in the schoolwork as they should be; 
*Yerlooked the interests and capabilities of the high-school youth. 
2. I don’t believe that all students should have to take the college-preparatory 
mathematics as they do in many of the schools, if they are not going iapa ficld that 
Tequires it, Instead, we should give them a course incorporating into it what would 


Stem wise 5 3 
as preparation for life. : 
a 
T Mo disturbing is the stand taken by so many teachers already in P field p i 
Jat because they were taught one way they must continue to teach in the manne 
t modern ideas or even to listen 


whi 
ich they were taught. Too many refuse to accep 


to them, | 

eee were allowed free reign instead of putting my head against old ideas, I 
enj 

thing that bother le conservatism of our educational 
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6. The curriculum and method of approach as practiced in some of the high 
schools are very disheartening, These need remedying very quickly; perhaps if this 
is done and more progressive means are adopted in this field, more people will be 
encouraged to do teaching. 


In this questionnaire, which covered many aspects of the senior’s student 
teaching experiences, was a direct question about the curriculum. It was 
stated: “Please indicate your reaction to the curriculum that you encoun- 
tered in the high school in which you taught.” The distribution of replies to 
the three parts of this question is as follows: 


1. The curriculum is well adapted to average students: Yes, 74; no, 27. 
2. The curriculum is well adapted to above-average students: Yes, 41; no, 60, 
3. The curriculum is well adapted to slower students: Yes, 16; no, 85. 


The Beginners Reactions 

The teaching profession should not be afraid to look at itself in the mirror, 
and the reflections presented by the bright-faced beginners are most illumi- 
nating. They speak freely for they have not yet signed their first contracts 
and they are not yet inhibited by the patterns and the conformities that have 
engulfed too many of those who have entered before them. Still looking in 
from the outside, still free to turn to other fields, they frankly speak their 
last piece. No doubt some beginners speak too disparagingly of their chosen 
profession, and no doubt some remarks reflect personal inadequacies rather 
than inadequacies of the profession. But taken as a whole, the beginning 
teachers reactions demand consideration by the profession. 

As to inadequate salaries, every year a certain percentage of the graduates 
of teacher-training institutions turn to other lines of work instead, partly 
because of better wages, partly because of the abundance of such opportuni- 
ties, and partly because of miscellaneous factors. A factor operating in New 
Jersey, for instance, is that the state has never supplied its youth a liberal 
arts education at public expense, as commonly supplied in state universities 
in the West and Middle West; therefore, many youth go through a public 
teachers college to secure their A.B. degree, never having expected a 
teach. 

Although salaries have risen noticeably in recent years, the beginning 
salary still discriminates against the young man especially. Deduct from 
$2,000, or even $2,500, the withholding tax, the costs of a proper wardrobe, 
and the price of decent housing and food, and it is true that there iS lite 
left for cultural growth, advanced work, professional pride, and lead penti 5 
aa let alone an automobile and loose change for courting purposes. Marriage 
is almost out of the question at such a figure, but the embarrassing point 7 
that some graduates find themselves a wife before a teaching position 

Protection against the status. quo, whether it be in the form of the curnicl 
lum or teacher attitudes, is the right of every beginning teacher. The supe 
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visory responsibilities of school administrators in this matter will be treated 
in a later chapter. 


The Student- Teacher 

The trainee who goes out to do practice or student teaching must appre- 
ciate clearly the situation. He has but few rights in the classroom in which he 
works. The curriculum has been set by the school and the teacher of that 
room. The student-teacher stops in for a few weeks “to get the feel” of the 
classroom and to try his hand at the job. 

He has no right to feel mistreated if he is restricted in his methods, for he 
is still an uncertified teacher and the school could not legally grant him full 
responsibility even if it wished to do so. If he is wise, he will be alert to get 
all the help possible from the practice teaching assignment. He has nothing 
to gain by blaming the training teacher or the curriculum. His chance to 
show that he can do better will come when he has accepted his first regular 
assignment. 

It is appreciated that training teachers have often failed to grant to prac- 
tice teachers the responsibilities that they individually seem ready to assume. 
Only through a close co-operative arrangement of training school and 
training teachers out in the field can the maximum benefits come from prac- 
tice teaching assignments. 


A CODE OF ETHICS 


A code of ethics for teachers defines in a general way a pattern of sug- 
gested action to guide their day-by-day professional relationships with 
pupil, fellow worker, and layman. Unlike a set of rules that one may be 
forced to follow, such a code of ethics depends for its success upon the con- 
scientious desire of the individual teacher to adhere to its principles in an 
attempt to better the profession in behalf of growing children. Basic to any 
code of ethics shall be such principles as these fifteen: 


1. Teachers Must Grow On the Job 
It is common for school systems to synchronize advancement on a salary 
‘chedule with professional growth evidenced by additional graduate work, 
ie training, or similar evidences of continuous improvement on the 
Job, 


2. Democracy Must Be Taught 
Tn American educational circles there has b 


So-called academic freedom, discussed on more or 
quite removed from SORE of the local teaching situation. if a teacher 
tempers a principle with local realities he can certainly do so without inka 
ficing his ideals. The educator who likes to talk about how he is prevente 

tom treating the realities of civic life in his classroom often resembles the 


een much controversy about 
less an academic plane 
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citizen whose right it is to complain about the President or his neighbors 
radio. 


3. Democracy Must Be Practiced 

The teacher who doesn’t incorporate the pupils in the planning of their 
work in his classroom can hardly expect to preach his group into the prin- 
ciple of American life that deals with the process of group action — of using 
the ideas of the maximum number in determining the welfare of the group. 
Naturally, the teacher who works under a dictatorial administration, is being 
invited to use the same methods with his students, but he still isn’t justified 
in failing to practice democracy in his classroom. 


4. Teachers Must Be Active in Civic Affairs 
The day has passed when the high-school teacher can feel that his obliga 
tion to the public can be fulfilled in the classroom and school alone. He 
must participate in community life in order to have a feeling of the social 
scene. Without such feeling he is handicapped in the classroom, whether his 
subject be mathematics, social studies, shop, or what not. 


5. Teachers Should Be Active in the Profession Í 

Belonging is easier than participating and contributing. Our professional 
educational organizations are full of members listening or straining their 
ears for the answers to their problems. Answers no longer come from the 
oracles; it is doubtful if they even did so back in the days of the ancients. 
Every membership in a professional organization should bear with it the 
obligation to get up on one’s feet in open meeting with suggestions, to write 
for the magazine of the society, to use the findings of the group in the class 
room, to question the system of organization, and to participate to the fullest 
extent. 

Teachers need to realize that there are two types of professional organiza 
tions today, the type that centers its attention upon teacher welfare and the 
one that tussles with the improvement of instruction. It is indeed impossible 
to separate teacher welfare and pupil welfare. 

There are two ways for teachers to secure a higher standing for the Pi” 
fession. One is to organize and act openly for such things as higher sala 
and better working conditions. The other is to organize to study the jobo 
teaching, and thus through a better return to the public on its investment ™ 
school expect eventually a better public reception of the idea of increase 
salaries and improved working conditions. : 

The relative merits of the two cannot be determined academically i? * 
printed discussion such as this. These must be local matters. But the d% 
tinction in the two approaches needs to be clearly recognized by any ah 
of teachers, and the more round-about approach must not be dismisse 
ineffective. In school and teacher welfare and advancement there is no 8°” 
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stitute for the good feeling about the work of the school and the teacher 
that is built up in the minds of the parents and laymen. 


6. Teachers Must Not Sell the Profession Short 

Whenever experimentation is carried on within the school system at any 
grade level, all teachers are obliged to support the trial program in their 
public relationships. They may express their differences among themselves 
behind closed doors, but to go out into the community condemning the 
policies or practices of the school system is not only unethical, but it is dis- 
astrous to the welfare of the school system. Far too often teachers in their 
public relations are too outspoken about their misgivings of the practices of 
their fellow workers. Teachers have a reputation of talking shop too often; 
and as long as such practices exist, teaching can never take the step to the 
level that marks an occupation as a true profession. 

High-school teachers often criticize the lower schools for having sent up 
to them unprepared students. This is a good example of unprofessional 
tactics. There is no more conscientious group of teachers in the business 
than the elementary teachers. This continual complaint made by the high- 
school teacher gives evidence of lack of knowledge not only of the sincere 
efforts of elementary teachers but of the true nature of the normal high- 
school student. 


7. The Worth of Each Pupil Must Be Respected 
Classroom procedure must be set up to enable the teacher to capitalize 
Upon the good in each pupil. At times classroom procedures seem to enable 
teachers to do little more than emphasize the weaknesses of a number of 
their students. 


8 Teachers Should Not Gossip about Their Students 
Teachers should not gossip or pass derogatory remarks about their students. 
A little fun in one’s work is justified in any calling, but, in teaching, the pass- 
ing of remarks about students in the teachers’ rest rooms and lunch rooms 
ou never result in lowering the standing of a student in the minds of other 
eachers, 


9. The Profession Must Be Protected against Incompetency 

The writer has seen department heads who were very eager to help select 
new members for their departments but would have no part in taking a 
stand for dismissal of an incompetent member. The teacher who works for 
Increased salaries must realize that better salaries demand of the administra- 
tion more careful scrutiny of teachers to see that the public gets proper 
Teturns on its increased investment, ‘Teachers who are most active in 
“curing better salary policies are often most active in befriending an incom- 


Petent colleague who should be dismissed. 
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THE TEACHER MUST ENJOY BOYS AND GIRLS — ELSE BE MOST UNCOMFORTABLE 


to. Tenure Must Be Protected 


Here again pupil welfare and teacher welfare cross paths. Tenure, once 
secured by the teacher, should never be an invitation to stop growing. The 
fear of this has been shown in state after state where school trustees and 
administrators dismiss teachers just before they have a chance to go 0n 
tenure. Tenure should be looked upon as giving teachers the security that 
will enable them to settle down to a fine professional contribution, not the 
security of holding a job without giving the service expected. 

While it prevents the discharge of teachers for political, religious, personal, 
or similar unjust reasons, tenure must still permit the dismissal of those who 
are incompetent, unworthy, and negligent of their duties. While it encour 
ages leadership based on confidence and understanding, it must still assu? 
teachers who are amenable to leadership. While it provides reasonable pe! 
sonal and academic freedom for teachers, it must not breed complacen’y, 
While it encourages competent, public-spirited teachers to stay in yee 
work, it must not shelter incompetency. One of the main arguments agains 
tenure is that a board of education or a school official will become reluctant 
to attempt to dismiss an incompetent tenure teacher because of the unpleasant 
publicity and notoriety incident to such procedure. 


rr. Teachers Deserve Proper Salary Schedules 
lary 


High-school teachers have generally accepted the idea of a single sa a 


schedule that places elementary teachers of equal training and experie he 
on a financial par with high-school teachers. The day has passed when n ; 
school teaching was considered as a more noble calling than elementary $¢ 
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teaching. The best teachers should be placed in the primary grades if the 
job above those years is to be carried out properly. 


12. Teaching Contracts Must Be Respected 
Since the teacher’s opportunities for advancing to a better position need 
to be capitalized upon at the moment, lest the knock may not come again, 
school administration should be quite liberal in the release of teachers for 
promotions. On the other hand, teachers seeking promotions should try to 
time such openings so that the local school situation will not suffer. 


13. Teachers Cannot Be Selfish 

In some high-school districts, where a great percentage of the students are 
going on to college, tutoring can almost become a racket. A parent secures 
a tutor in an attempt to bring marks up. When a teacher accepts such an 
assignment he and the regular teacher of the child should immediately get 
together in an attempt to help the child as much as possible. This close 
telationship of teacher and tutor in the interest of the child should continue 
throughout the tutoring period. They can’t work alone. When one member 
of a faculty enters the tutoring scene, even if he is not the child’s regular 
teacher, the school’s responsibility in the case increases. If the implied im- 
Provement in the class is not forthcoming, the teacher should let the tutor 
know it, so he in turn can tell the student and the parent, and the parent in 
turn can save his money and the student his time and disillusionment. 


14. Applying for Positions Deserves Care 7 i 
A teacher ae for a position should determine if the salary is satis- 
factory, It is unprofessional to accept a low salary as entrance into a school 
system, and then to start complaining about inadequate salaries. | The 
larger school systems have salary schedules with entrance salaries and incre- 
ments clearly set out for study. Other administrators and school trustees 
bargain with the candidates. In this instance the beginning teacher needs 
the guidance of his college placement bureau that knows the conditions in 
that area of the state. 


15. Schools Are for Children 

. are for children. Schools call for Pari ik 

ring from the welfare of their students. This basic sue" 
tional system ia ae prevent any good teacher from living a happy and 
Successful life. In fact it is the strength and support of his ES N e 

Even if a faculty or a school system has not worked out a code of et T 
“ach teacher of experience has over the years developed one of his own t 
Suides his action. It may never have found the printed page, 1t ae m 
Professionally untenable in spots, it may be a master pattern Pe a id 
ollow, but it is there in the teacher’s conscience. It would do all teache: 


Teachers’ positions 
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good to take long enough once a year to try to set out on paper the code that 
actually guides them. 


SEEING THE WHOLE JOB 

Teacher-training institutions and graduate schools of education must 
build their programs from actual teaching needs, and not from their own 
departmental prides and prejudices. For instance, there was the teachers 
college which was training for secondary schools, but would not add stenog- 
raphy to its curriculum lest such subjects reflect upon the good name that 
the school had for its intensive work in liberal arts. To give college credit 
for typing and shorthand was beyond the thinking of some of the academi- 
cians in the college. Pride or prejudice? 

A number of higher institutions are taking liberties with the traditional 
departmental system as they attempt to recognize the realities of the life for 
which they would train. Among others, the University of Minnesota now 
enables doctoral study in an American studies program, which cuts across 
such related fields as literature, history, anthropology, economics, philoso- 
phy, the fine arts, sociology, and political science. Such a program of studies, 
if set up to include firsthand experience as well as classroom and library 
study, would indeed be excellent training for a high-school teacher of general 
education. Long overdue in the American high school is the discarding of 
certain departmental specialties in favor of a broad, double-period course in 
American culture, a course that would draw upon the former separate sub- 
jects of United States history and American literature, and upon art and 
music as well. 

In the high-school field, teachers are usually selected as teachers of facts 
and skills, in their special fields of typing, mathematics, history, or what not. 
They are obligated to set up the learning situation so that values as well as 
facts will emerge into the open. It has rightfully been asked: “What meaning 
has any subject matter until it is related to the problems of humanity?” 
The person preparing for teaching must beware of becoming specialized 
in a subject area at the expense of a broad understanding of life and people. 
For example, the high-school mathematics teacher who takes a masters 
degree in higher mathematics may be in reality educating himself farther 
and farther away from an understanding of the typical high-school youth, 
and from the mathematics that actually operates in that youth’s everyday 
life. A high-school teacher who is himself ill-adjusted socially has a patter 
of advanced study pointed out for him if he would but recognize it. How 
people live together and can better live together in the world is a concept 
basic to the training of any teacher. 


Chapter THE BEA Ce vhs 
I 
at SALARY 


prosu 
aminami 


T financial welfare of any group of teachers has a direct relationship 
to the educational welfare of their pupils, in a practical as well as a theoreti- 
cal way. It is neither an apologetic nor an idealistic thought to say that, 
alter all, teaching is a profession of service in which mere monetary reward 
can never make up for the absence of day-by-day satisfactions in serving 
youth and society. 


CONCERN FOR SALARY 
f the teachers’ concern 


I » 4 
n recent years, the increased outward evidence o 
1 of Americans in all 


n economic welfare is natural, for it is typica j 
is of life, and it reflects the increased cost of living and the mounting tax 
urden that began with World War II and has carried down to the present. 
Just as it is natural for salary to be a major concern of a teacher, so it is 
a for him to begin his thinking about salaries with his own position. 
W teachers have had, or ever will have, training courses that go into the 
oe e aspects of this question. By and large, a teacher does not 
D = what the other fellow is getting, but wants to better his own posl- 
with hat he may fail to see is that since the total school budget must be 
on i reason, and that since only a reasonable percentage of the total budget 
tHe . allocated to the salary account, the question of his salary involves 
soe of the salary situations of Tom, Dick, and Harriet. In 
, an honest consideration of his own salary situation leads to the treat- 
ment of the various factors that operate in determining a salary policy. 
maa Dugh there should always be provided the way for the individual 
cher to discuss his own situation with the administration, only through 
= Up study and consideration of the basic principles and problems under- 
aa a determination of a salary policy can he expect to get a hi pro- 
t fee slant on his own problem. In almost any school or a aes 
the $4 a professional teachers’ organization, there is provide a means to 
thorough study of the various factors in salary policy. Such a study 


r Be 
Program has the co-operative support of school trustees and administrators. 
ree 248. 
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Bargaining for Teachers 

Bargaining in hiring and retaining teachers holds sway as a practice in 
only those school districts in which school board members and administrators 
worship the authoritarian approach to personnel matters, and turn their 
backs upon the more democratic procedures. Needless to say, there are still 
those trustees and administrators who feel so important about their positions 
and abilities that they selfishly guard the right to engage in such salary 
practices as these: 


1. To hire a beginning teacher at $2,500 although on the staff there is a 
teacher of five-years experience who is receiving only $2,500 

2. To hold a teacher at $3,000 for ten years, although many of her colleagues 
with the same training have received increments placing them at the 
$4,000 level 

3- To determine salary increases on the basis of personal whims of the mo- 
ment, rather than on the basis of a uniform salary policy 

4. To attempt to retain a teacher, who threatens to take another position, by 
offering him the difference between his present salary and the one the 
other school offers him, rather than to have maintained an adequate 
salary schedule to begin with 
A standard for a teacher’s salary is something more important than the 

whim of a board member or a superintendent on the spring night that he 

may consider salaries for the coming year. 


A Review 


The comments set out in this chapter represent but a review of some of 
the points that come up in salary discussions. They are not proposed ar 
answers, and should be interpreted as little more than evidence of the 
difficulty of the task of setting salary policy. They represent some of the 
principles and problems of salary practice that are most commonly co” 
sidered by salary-study groups. They represent the rocky reefs on which 
any study program may early wreck itself. The test of any common group 
treatment of this question is whether personal prejudices about one’s ow? 
position and needs can be subjected to the bigger end. 

If a salary committee eventually comes forward with any sugg 
about a salary policy, certainly such suggestions should represent the $° 
ment of the group represented, a sentiment expressed not on the spur % | 
moment but after a professional-like study of the issues and problems m 
volved. At the same time the superintendent leads the board of education 
in an appreciation of the teacher’s position in the economic picture- Irs 
always to be remembered that the board is the representative body of ihe 
people in whose schools we are hired to serve, and there is behind the bo 
a public will with certain limits. 


estions 
nti- 
e 
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EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK 

It can be said that a teacher deserves a fair salary and that in return the 
district deserves a fair teaching contribution. In trying to tie the two to- 
gether, to determine salary in the light of contribution, a salary-study group 
finds itself up to its neck in the issues. A phrase that often acts as home 
plate or the point of departure in the attempt to establish a fair salary 
policy is “equal pay for equal work.” 

It is a wage principle that seems close to the American’s way of life and 
way of thinking. However, there are some troublesome implications to be 
contended with when a salary-study group attempts to move this policy 
over from theory to practice. First of all, determining equal service in a 
varied school program is something more difficult than determining equal 
work in an industrial plant where the employees are working at machines 
that are stamping out uniform metal products. And after all, equal pay for 
equal service does imply that the principle of equal pay holds up only as long as the 
service rendered is equal. Now if it is conceived that the service rendered might 
vary from one teacher to another, are distinctions to be made on the basis of 
Position held, of total day’s load, of merit, of experience, of training, or of what? 

The single salary schedule is a corollary principle. During recent years there 
has developed common agreement that elementary-school teachers deserve 
equal pay with secondary-school teachers, provided that training and ex- 
Perience are equal. This is the type principle that about any high-school 
teacher would agree to, but in most large cities it has not been possible to 
Put the principle into practice at once unless the high-school salaries are 
adjusted downward, thus permitting the same salary account ies the 
Policy, When such adjustment is necessary, it is difficult for the high-school 
teacher to accept the principle. 


EXPERIENCE AS A FACTOR 
Trying to approach the question of equal pay for equal service from one at 
the easier angles, that of experience, seems to offer most common agreement; 
that is, if we are to judge by salary schedules that exist over the country. 
Salary plans or schedules, by and large, recognize the number of years Gini 
as a basic factor in determining salaries. Teaching experience has forme 
the staircase on which it has seemed easy to arrange the respective salaries 
i à group of teachers. That is, two teachers of equal number of years ye 
Nence would be receiving the same salary, everything else being cn ie 
Which it apparently isn’t, as we'll review later, The typical span of a ae 
Ment in a schedule recognizing experience in the past has been fifteen 
twenty years. The trend is toward a span of ten to fifteen years. iat 
n issue that arises in the endorsement of this experience principle is i 
of determining the credit to be given for prior experience: As sn sf 
enters the school for the first time, should experience m other schools be 
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credited in full as if it had been in the system being entered? Salary plans 
often discriminate against previous service, by allowing only partial credit 
for it. In some systems where there is a rather rigid salary schedule, the 
employer is given some bargaining power in being able to determine in 
each case exactly how much credit is to be allowed for previous service. 


Limiting Experience-Credit 


At times a limit of five or seven years is credited for past experience as the 
entering teacher is placed on the local salary schedule. Many systems seem 
skeptical of prior service.. One reason given for discriminating against out- 
side service seems to be that such experience is out of the control of the 
school system in question, and consequently may not be up to the standard 
of in-service growth provided in said system. Then, too, it has been hinted 
that it may react against the professional morale of the teachers already in 
service to give the new teacher from the outside equal standing in respect to 
experience. Another point seems to be that the administration is still not 
quite sure of the calibre of the contribution of the new teacher. Also, in 
certain systems the economic factor of a limited salary budget may have 
been an influence in discounting prior service. 

On the other side, it has been pointed out that the first two or three years 
of teaching experience represent experience of the greatest value, and fur- 
thermore, that if a school places previous experience as a requirement in the selection 
of teachers, then it should recognize it in a financial way. In fact, to the beginning 
teacher, the first few days in the classroom loom large in importance. Pera 
haps it is then that he sinks or swims, or at least sets the patterns that will 
guide much of his later practice. 

Many teachers who move from one school system to another show little 
concern about receiving credit for such prior service. In the case of such 
teachers, it is somewhat inconsistent for them to engage in an active fight for 
improved salaries. The standard of salaries in a given school system is influenced 
greatly by the action of the candidate at the time he is offered a contract. There are 
educational theorists in this field of teacher personnel problems who say that 
it is actually unethical or unprofessional for a teacher to accept a beginning 
salary that he knows or thinks to be below the standard that should be pai 
it being reasoned that in doing so he may be underbidding another candidate 
or may be permitting a school system to continue a salary standard that B 
too low. Of course, if this line of reasoning is carried too far it is imphie 
that schools can secure all the money they should have for salaries, which has 
not been the case, 


Experience Often Ignored 


It would be fair to estimate that in a vast majority of the high schools of 
America, no definite salary policy is followed in which all teachers 
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treated alike in respect to such factors as experience and training. For 
instance, when he took over the administration of the Highland Park, Illi- 
nois, High School, the writer found that in the five or six years just prior to 
his coming, the factor of prior experience had not always been the leading 
one in the determination of beginning salaries. His study of those cases 
revealed this discrepancy: 

PRIOR YEARS OF BEGINNING SALARY 


TEACHER EXPERIENCE WHEN AT HIGHLAND PARK 
HIRED AT 
HIGHLAND PARK 
a o 1500 
b o 1500 
c 5 1700 
d 5 1800 
e 5 2200 
f 6 1650 
g 7 2300 
h 8 2000 
i 8 2300 
j 10 2400 
k II 1800 
I 12 2200 
m 12 1900 


can within a few years be cor- 
Jace all teachers on a scale 
acher in the same way 


A situation such as the one just mentioned 
rected, Adjustments can be gradually made to p 
that recognizes five years of experience with one te 
that it does for another. 


THE QUESTION OF SALARY RANGE ; 

Teachers going into a new school system should not be misled by an 
attractive maximum salary in the salary range. For an employer to point 
Out to a prospective teacher that some of his teachers are getting as high as 
$5000 means little to the beginner unless he is assured that (1) the eed is 
à Possibility for all teachers, (2) there are definitely assured steps, and a 
reasonable number, to that figure for all teachers, and (3) the beginning 
Steps on the scale are firmly established. 
$i is indeed important that the bottom of a n 

© teacher already i vice some years shou i 
lishment of a ee feet for all Sane teachers without ea 
4 definite annual increment for experience. a , PET aiy, E 


the bott in time 
om end of a salary scale and in 3 eae 
i or total 

through experience-comparisons tend to bring prope? recOEgrAR 


i ome time. 
teaching service to those teachers who have been on the staff for s j 


8 ; s : 
Te inequalities exist. 
n attractive maximum may blin 


Lary scale be firmly established. Even 
gain satisfaction in the estab- 


d a school to the existence of a worthless 
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base in its salary scale. A solid and satisfactory base is the most important 
single feature of a salary scale. An attractive maximum salary may twinkle 
brightly to those at the lower end, but if that lower end of the ladder is 
rottenly constructed, the star will keep its distance. Bargaining for beginners, 
bargaining over past experience, and cases of twenty-five years of service 
without having reached the maximum — are warnings to a teacher looking 
into a possible position. 

In the consideration of the salary range, when the principle of equal pay 
for equal service is coupled with that of equal pay for equal experience, 
it is implied that teachers grow in service as long as they move up the 
salary scale in accordance with annual increments for additional years of 
teaching. Or does it? If the salary schedule designates $200 more for the 
teacher of ten-years experience than for the teacher of eight, then the equal 
pay for equal service theory, if also applied, implies that there was addi- 
tional growth and thus additional teaching contribution in those extra two 
years of experience. A group that would establish a salary system would 
have to give some careful consideration to these various ramifications of the 
experience principle. For instance, what if it were felt that there wasn't 
growth in those two years? 

In concluding the discussion of this one principle, it should be said that 
there is apparently another school of thought that is not concerned about 
experience, but instead looks at the job to be done, determines what it is 
worth in accordance with what the school district can pay, and then seeks a 
person for it, offering the amount regardless of his total experience. As long 
as the job doesn’t change, there would be little expectation of salary chang® 
barring adjustments for depressions or for increased living costs. College 
positions are often handled in this manner, as well as school jobs in many 
of the smaller communities. 


THE QUESTION OF MERIT 


This leads into the third point, the issue of whether or not to determine 
merit or relative value of teaching contribution when trying to carry out the 
principle of equal pay for equal service. The factor of merit could be recog” 
nized and be permitted to operate in either a fixed salary schedule or ina 
salary policy which does not provide a fixed schedule. In either case, som 
body, supposedly the administrator, considers and establishes the relative 
merits of teachers’ services. 


Judging Merit 
How much provision, if any, should be made in a salary plan for recog"? 
tion of merit? Is it possible to judge the relative contributions of teachers! 
Going back to the earlier statement that teachers’ financial welfare g 
directly related to pupils’ educational welfare, perhaps it would be genera 
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agreed that a salary policy should encourage professional growth or in- 
service improvement. 

The attempt to recognize teaching merit, whether by rating or otherwise, 
implies teacher growth while on the job and consequent increased teaching 
value. It implies that if supervision can help teachers in growth, it is like- 
wise possible to determine the relative contributions and effectiveness among 
these teachers, A well-rounded teaching contribution, as summarized in ten 
points, has been analyzed in Chapter 13. 

With teacher tenure in many states established after two, three, or four 
years in a school system, the school system 1s challenged to provide growth 
incentives. Would automatic salary raises, based on experience alone, react 
against growth in some cases? 

One opinion sometimes advanced is that no objective systems of deter- 
mining teaching worth have been devised, and therefore if we cannot meas- 
ure accurately the value of the teacher’s contribution, then we should not do 
it at all. Of course, schools have been sold on the idea of being able to judge 
student growth in the classrooms, the average teacher feeling that he can 
draw some rather fine distinctions among students in respect to the growth 
they have made in a semester or a year. Would the administrator’s attempt 


to determine teacher growth be any more difficult? 


Administration’ s Part 
Even if merit were endorsed as a workable 
endorsement would not grant the administrat ; 
Thus the teacher who is not making a satisfactory contribution should be a 
challenge to supervision, and it is hard to conceive the continual denial of 
salary increments to this teacher as either a growth incentive or a promising 
attack upon this teaching problem. 
The first few years that a teacher is in a 


Which the administration should put in som 3 S 
teacher does not respond in the manner that seems to promise even 


maximum teaching contribution, the administration should face the mere 
of dismissal rather than to sidestep the issue by keeping the teacher on the 
Payroll but denying the normal increments that other teachers are receiving. 
The latter action is fair to neither the teacher nor the student. 


EXTRA PAY FOR EXTRA SERVICE 


ke one for 
One time ho had no h room, when asked to ta 
ad no home ] : 
se he principal that since this con- 


the follow} as t 

; wing semester, suggested to me : sites of 
Stituted an extra assignment perhaps it justified extra salary. B 
reasoning opens a whole new area of the salary question tha 


Sctious consideration. Namely, if it could be established ies se Sas R 
equal service were a desirable and workable principle, wouid 1 
extra pay for extra service would be a soun 


factor in a salary policy, such 
ion the right to abuse its use. 


school system are the years in 
e hard supervisory licks. If the 


d corollary? 
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What Makes Up the Teaching Job? 

How far can a school go in breaking the teaching job down into pieces, 
each with a monetary value assigned? Should duties such as coaching a team 
be considered as extra, and thus call for special recognition in the salary 
plan above the basic pay? Ifso, what would comprise the job for basic pay — 
just classroom work? If so, how about the difference between the position 
that calls for no homework and the one that means much paper work at 
home? How about home rooms or study halls? How about club duties, class 
sponsorships, dance chaperoning, and faculty committee membership? Would 
the job be set up on the time basis, such as from 8:15 to 4:15, with addi- 
tional salary for those activities calling for time outside this span? 

How would the relative value of these activities be determined? Certainly, 
if a salary-study group were to endorse this principle of extra pay for ex- 
tra service, it would have to back up its endorsement with rather specific 
recommendations as to those duties and their financial values, for only by 
working through these concrete aspects of the problem could it be deter- 
mined if the principle could be applied. 

In the high schools where teachers are paid extra for such work as coaching 
and serving at the ticket office at the game, has this practice come about 
because these specific jobs call for extra compensation, or, rather, because 
the entire salary scale is too low? If all teachers’ salaries were ever raised to 
the level that the professional training calls for, would we be inclined to en- 
dorse extra pay for extra service? 

If the salary-study committee were to accept or turn down this principle 
of extra pay for extra service, no doubt such action should have to represent 
the sentiment of the entire teaching group. Such an issue as this is one that 
can’t be settled by a committee or even by a majority vote. It calls for many 
hours over the conference table during which the many features of the prob- 
lem are talked over in a professional way. As treated in the previous chapten, 
a careful study of the time given to the job by Detroit high-school teachers 
shows that the academic classroom teacher gives as many hours a week as 
the athletic coach or the band master, 


A Difficult Principle 


Tt is one thing to endorse extra pay for extra service, but it is another © 
break the teaching job down on a piecework basis in order to put it into 
practice. It is one thing to deny the principle on the theory that the good 
teacher participates actively in the total life of the school, but it is another to 
satisfy the teacher who knows that his program calls for ten or fifteen more 
working hours a week than his neighbor’s, Had there been a right answer 
to this problem, no doubt the issue would have removed itself from the 
salary picture long ago. 


Somewhat related to this issue of extra pay for extra service is one that we 
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will merely mention in passing. Based on the theory that a teacher who 
expects to retire at about sixty-five might look forward to shedding a major 
part of his extraclass responsibilities at an earlier date, say at fifty-five, 
would it be advisable to shift major extraclass duties, such as coaching and 
department headship, to others at that time? If such policy isn’t followed, 
the theory of extra pay for extra service asks teachers with these extra 
responsibilities to make a maximum contribution in them right up to the end. 


THE FACTOR OF TRAINING 


A great percentage of the schools that maintain rigid salary schedules 
make a distinction in salary based on the bachelor’s and the master’s degrees. 
For example, five-years experience with the higher degree might call for a 
couple of hundred dollars more salary a year than five-years experience 
with the lower. 

Going back to the original point of equal pay for equal service, here 
again, just as in the typical recognition of experience, is an attempt to find 
a factor that by and large should provide a greater teaching contribu- 
tion. The backers of this principle conceive that teachers should grow while 
in service, and since additional schooling implies growth, the schedule would 
hold out a financial incentive for it. Then, too, the additional salary would 
help to compensate for the costs of the advanced training. i 
On the other hand, there are those who pooh-pooh the suggestion that the 
advanced graduate work can generally be expected to result in greater teach- 
ing contribution. Would the person who takes this point of view be consist- 
ent if he were to turn around and endorse the principle of extra pay for 
extra experience? These two issues of experience and training are closely 
related, for in each case it is implied that additional growth is brought 
about, and thus additional service is rendered, and thus additional pay is 
Justified, A salary committee might well explain why it would endorse one 
and reject the other. j naait 

Even though the master’s degree in itself may not magically make the 3 - 
erence between poor and good teaching, or between good and better teach- 
ing, the inclination to earn it indicates å professional interest that most 
Schools want to recognize in a financial manner. The chances of cana: 
one’s contribution are indeed strong through the experience of working for 
the degree, 


S BASED ON MARITAL STATUS 


A final issue that presents itself when salary policies am a niss 
Proposal of allowing the married man, Or the married man ees nee 
Salary differential as distinguished from the single teacher. ie ee ae vis 
tice, and one not clearly distinguishable from this, is that of allow g 


man teacher a salary differential above 


SALARY DIFFERENTIAL 


that of the woman teacher. 
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Two Markets for Teachers 

Advocates of such practices seldom deny the acceptability of the principle 
of a single salary schedule, of equal pay for equal service, as a theory. They 
merely make their case on the grounds that a high school should have men 
for half of its staff, and that its competition with business, industry, and the 
other professions for the competent men that it needs to balance its staff 
demands a salary policy that will give it a chance to get these men. 

The advocates of this differential point out that on the open market for 
teachers a competent single teacher can be attracted at a lower figure than 
a competent married man, the economic factors operating being (1) the 
competition of other occupations for men, and (2) the matter of living costs 
in the school district. It is further pointed out that a teacher cannot make a 
maximum teaching contribution unless an adequate economic adjustment 
is made to the school community in respect to living, and that the average 
married man finds this adjustment more difficult than the average single 
teacher, exceptions to the rule being conceded. 

For instance, San Francisco offers $2,700 to a beginning teacher. An 
unmarried girl coming from the college campus is readily attracted to this 
salary, but a married man who is just starting out finds it impossible to 
naa a home on that figure. Thus the supply of men is immediately cut 

own. 


Dependents 


If the factor of supply and demand of competent men were not in the 
issue, then it might resolve itself merely into one of asking salary considera- 
tion for dependents. Then would arise the question of what determines 
dependency. And if in the salary policy it is professed to recognize depend- 
ency other than wife and children, exactly what constitutes it must be set out. 

To the single teacher who points out that she has dependents, the married 
man answers that in addition to his own wife and children he is just as apt 
to have a father or a mother to support as is the single teacher. He may 
even say that through marriage he runs the risk of picking up a mother-in-law 
or a father-in-law as a dependent. If a single teacher wishes to carry the 
argument farther, she may point out to the married man that in his old agë 
he may look to his children for his security, while she on the other han 
needs to build up an adequate fund to support herself in old age. 

Since the principle of differential between married and single teachers 
denies the happy thought of equal pay for equal service, and tends to set 
women against men in judgments of fair salary procedures, it is neither 

commonly advocated by educational leaders in the field of school admin's- 
tration nor is it commonly set out by school systems in their printed state- 
ments of salary policy. Some school systems, such as Rock Island, Iino, 
have successfully operated a system of salary differentials for dependent: 
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A few years ago the writer compared the salaries of men and women 
teachers in four township high schools in the suburban areas of Chicago. 
Inall cases, the average for men exceeded that of the women, as revealed in 
Table VIII. 

TABLE vir Comparative Salaries Paid Men and Women Teachers, Four High 


Schools * 
SCHOOL SCHOOL SCHOOL SCHOOL 
A B G D 

Average salai 21 2954 3067 3365 

Allt 8 ry 3215 
a Median salary 3380 2850 3050 3600 
Men teachers Average 3264 3137 345° 3506 
Median 3430 3000 3525 3600 
Women teachers Average 3167 2795 2747 3239 
Median 3380 2850 2750 3600 


As to the distinction that exists between the salaries of men and women in 
the American high school, it might be guessed that it has resulted from eco- 
nomic factors rather than from any definite feeling that men should be paid 
more than women or from any open denial of the theory of equal pay for 
equal service. Do married men receive more than single teachers? The 
typical answer of administrators is: “We have no differential between 
married men and single teachers, but in practice we do find that married 
men are paid more than most women. Men cost more in a market such 
as we have at the present time, and in most instances men carry heavier 
extracurricular loads than women.” $ 

If salary differentials are made on the grounds that a married teacher 
must pay more for housing than a single teacher, it must not be assumed 
that “a room” is adequate for a single teacher. Certainly the single teacher 
is justified in having an apartment or a house that can be called home. 


PREPARATION TYPE SCHEDULES ir ? 

In recent years, there has been a tendency in the larger orties lsc OR 

toestablish the single salary schedule, which is frequently referred to as the prepa- 
talion type schedule, An example is presented in Table IX. 


The Main Features j 
L All teachers are treated alike, regardless of teachin 
Junior high, and senior high. i 
2. Annual increments are provided on the basis of GA 
moving up automatically on the salary scale until the max: 


The maximum is usually reached within fifteen years. 
B— Highland Park, 


g level, — elementary, 


the teacher 
is reached. 


l C— New Trier, and 
School year 1942-1943; A — Evanston, 
~ Oak Park High Schools, in Illinois. 
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3. College training as well as experience is a basic factor in determining 
salary. By establishing two or three parallel ladders of possible advance- 
ment, salary differentials are provided in accordance with the amount of 
college training. j 


TABLE IX Basic Single Salary Schedule ? 


YEARS OF COLLEGE TRAINING 


YEAR OF Schedule r Schedule 2 Schedule 3 
aa B.A. or B.A. B.A. 
equivalent plus 1 year plus 2 years 
i 2,700 3,000 3,300 
2 2,850 3:175 3:500 
3 52000) 3:350 3,700 
4 3,150 3:525 3,900 
2 3:300 3:700 4,100 
is 31450 3,875 4,300 
7 3,600 4,050 4,500 
8 3:750 4,225 4,700 
9 3,900 4,400 4,900 
ae 4,050 4575 5,100 
it 4200 4,750 5,300 
A 4,350 4,925 5,500 
13 4,500 5,100 5,700 
4 4,050 5:275 
{i 4,800 
ae E E oa ua o OU 
Weakness of Schedule 


The major error in the preparation type schedule is that it encourages a teacher traint 
to complete all of his graduate work before he has ever stepped into a classroom to ity his 
hand at teaching. (See Table IX.) 

Graduate work beyond the first college degree means practically nothing 
to the teacher unless it is taken after he has had some experience in the class- 
room as a teacher. Graduate study needs to be practical study growing out 
of and returning to enrich the actual situations that one faces in teaching: 
If it is done prior to securing teaching experience, it becomes abstract and 
imaginary. 

Furthermore, the wise high-school administrator is one who wishe 
help direct the graduate study of his staff members in keeping with the 
curriculum reorganization that is going on in the local school. For example 
the experimental programs discussed in Chapters 4 to 9 of this book arè the 
type that invite the teacher to go back to the college campus during h 
summer to seek help in curriculum workshops. They are unique program 


s to 


? As followed in San Francisco, California, at the time this book goes to press. 
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growing out of local conditions and calling for unique advanced training. 
The principal has difficulty in leading back to the campus the beginning 
teacher who enters his first high-school classroom with all of his graduate 
study. 

Another moot question in giving schedule credit for graduate study is that 
of credit for work beyond the master’s degree. It is indeed difficult to estab- 
lish the contention that a high-school classroom teacher who has a doctorate 
is a better teacher than the one with a master’s. In fact, graduate work 
beyond the M.A. degree for so many may represent highly specialized work 
in their special subject fields that tends to make them more subject conscious 
and less appreciative of the limitations of high-school youth. 

With salaries no better than they are, and no better than they promise to 
be for some time, certainly the school system should give its maximum sala- 
ries for the master’s degree, and not goad the teacher to chase credits beyond 
it for mere remuneration. Work beyond should be encouraged, but for 
In-service courses and workshops, set up 


truly professional satisfactions. 
han campus courses for the 


around local problems, mean so much more t 
doctorate for most classroom teachers. ' 

Principles 3, 4, and 6, as discussed above, — namely, the questions of the 
recognition of merit, of extra service, and dependents, are ignored com- 
pletely in this common type of salary schedule that we have just treated. 
The entire professional load is carried by experience and college training. 
It is an easy way out, even if not the best way out. 


THE SCHOOL DISTRICT'S ABILITY TO PAY 


Once all the issues involved in determining a satisfactory salary policy 


are resolved, there still remains the question of cost to the school district. 
For instance, when a new schedule is up for adoption, there must be deter- 
mined not only what it will cost the district next year, but what it will cost 
the district five years hence, ten years hence, or fifteen years hence. Only 
then can the practicability of the policy be tested. ; 
How a the dii pay? How much will it pay? Most P 
schools in America receive most of their revenue from taxes oñ local aia 
Property — in particular, on real estate. As school needs go o Ener S 
Ministrators try to get their tax rate increased. If this succeeds, the iih 
still has two means of combating rising school costs, of aet r He 
tax rate. One is that of getting their property assessments lowere pri s 
plea of normal depreciation of property. The other is tax delinquency. ret A 
haps there is a fine point some place at which governmental units ni : n 
financial demands lose the confidence of the taxpaper to the exten 
Sven raising the tax rate will bring no additional revenue. i p 
It may have been noticed in this presentation that the terms r el : 
and salary plan were used more frequently than the term salary schedule. 
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latter denotes a more rigid system than the others, and consequently calls for 
the more definite settlement of the half dozen major issues raised in this chap- 
ter. The issues must be settled before the schedule procedure is adopted as 
the desirable policy. It isno easy matter to construct a salary schedule that 
will stand the test of practical year-by-year school operation. The Judd 
Club of the University of Chicago, in studying the high-school districts in that 
area, found that 27 of the 45 high schools studied had schedules, but that 
10 of the 27 had found it necessary to make appointments out of line with the 
schedule. In other words, only 17 of the 45 had schedules to which they 
could strictly adhere. 

The adoption of a salary schedule is untimely if it has to be set aside, if 
increments have to be withheld, if teachers’ committees immediately set 
about to change it, and if it ignores many of the major salary issues. A salary 
policy should enable a school district to attract and to hold competent personnel. It 
should enable the teacher to make the living adjustment to the school community that is 
conducive to good teaching. It should encourage professional growth while in service. 

The National Education Association of the United States, in fighting for 
better teachers’ salaries, has pointed out: Every teacher must keep alive, 
must have the necessities of subsistence —food, clothing, shelter, and health 
services — for if his standards in these matters are too low his teaching suffers. 
Every teacher has the usual obligations to himself and his loved ones that call 
for thrift and economic independence to provide for the uncertainties of life. We 
all have these needs but the teacher has more. He is charged with trans- 
mitting the ideals and standards of good living and citizenship, the accumu- 
lated culture of democracy. To do this effectively, he must be able to buy 
books and magazines, to enjoy good music, to travel, and to continue his 
professional study, 

For the sake of society itself, his standard of living must include a cultural 
factor. If teaching — in competition with other professions — is to attract 
and hold our ablest young men and women, salaries might be high enough 
to justify the long preparation and the quality of work required. Provision 
must be made for professional improvement in determining teachers’ salaries. 


SERVICE IN RETURN 


f The improvement of public support of education, including naturally ihe 
improvement of the salaries of teachers, is dependent ultimately upor the 
improvement of the service that the schools return to the supporting public. 
There is no better talking point for increased school revenues than 0 

schools themselves. Each individual teacher must recognize this basic truth, 
and must recognize that every weak classroom represents just that much les 
public confidence — just that much less chance of bringing forth the neces- 
sary funds. The rebuttal will bring out the fact that poor schools and po 
classrooms are due to inadequate support. This is true to a degree, but t x 
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profession must take the first step to right the wrong. Two wrongs never made 
aright. 

Teachers who organize into pressure groups to work for better salaries 
must sooner or later show just as much concern about their inefficient and 
ineffective colleagues as they show about their own salaries. Adequate 
salary scales provided by the public in turn demand adequate teaching 
returns in all the classrooms of the school system. Teachers who step in 
to help the superintendent secure top salaries must also help him secure top 
performance in the classrooms. 

It is hardly the administrator’s place to sit back and to ask the board each 
year how much it would like to spend for salaries. He should be a student 
of school finance in general and of the local situation in particular. He is 
the agent for the teachers, and only in so far as he discharges this duty 
properly may he expect to maintain the staff morale necessary for a good 
instructional program. The traitor to his profession is the superintendent 
who tries to show the board of education how efficient he is by holding 
teachers’ salaries down to a minimum. Thank goodness that such chief 


school officers are few and far between. 


ACADEMIC 
DIVISION 


TIN GRAMMI 
SCHOOL 


OH DEAR No! 
WE'LL JUST 
ADD ANOTHER 


WING 
WE'LL HAVE 


TO SACRIFICE 
SOMETHING 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR HIGH SCHOOL 


Chapter DEMOCRATIC 


15 


LEADERSHIP 


amenena 
ammam 


Dimna education in America ceases to be merely the task of handing 
w the Aa of the past, ossified instructional programs are in disre- 
ho F ings of psychology have leveled further criticism against the 
M a curriculum, a naturalness is beginning to characterize pupil- 
a onn the curriculum overflows the sacred walls of the 
B t ere is a new emphasis upon democracy in economic and social 
E aa in American life — all of which make it impossible to defend 
oe € traditional technical and authoritarian concept of administrative 
ership that American education borrowed from industrial and military 
management. 
IS THERE A LEADER IN THE 
HOUSE? 
ask— the Board of Education 


Somebody is asking — or is about to 
he free public high school that 


T te questions such as these about t 

nds for equality of educational opportunity: 

1, = do almost half of the ninth graders drop out of school before gradua- 
lon? 

2} 3 
Why do the high-school youth from well-to. 
extracurricular activities of the school mor 


3 hae from the underprivileged homes? 
- Why is the average 1.Q. of the students of the twelfth-grade class of a 


Public high school quite a few points higher than the average 1.Q. of the 

Students of the ninth-grade class or the tenth-grade class? 
ig Why does it cost the typical student to attend the free 

ae high school, these costs not inc sentials as shelter, 
5 W clothing, and transportation? ‘ 

y do teachers persist in marking pupils against a single class standard, 
When a normal class of high-school youth will show a range of six or seven 
years in reading ability? 

—— 259 


-do families participate in the 
e than do those youth who 


about $125 a year 
Juding such other es 
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6. Why do principals and teachers continue to state the objectives of second- 
ary education in terms of what people do in the world, and at the same 
time persist in following an academic curriculum organized as a logical 
and scholastic division of the culture of the past into fields of study? 

7. Why is it that the lower the position of the father on the economic ladder, 
the sooner his son or daughter will drop out of high school? 

8. Why is it that the high school today is not serving as great a percentage 
of the youth of high-school age as it did back in 1942? 

Are the leaders to be forgiven? School leadership can be forgiven for failure 
to be concerned about such questions in the past. It is human nature to 
deal with the immediate problems and to postpone the less demanding, and 
this tendency has been strongly operative in the case of the American high 
school. The rapid influx of youth into schools soon after the turn of the 
century first called for managerial qualities in the leadership. The crowded 
classroom was a surface demand of more immediate concern than the pro- 
gram that was being offered there. A system of accounting for students, with 
its records, units, credits, and marks was of more practical importance than 
the philosophy underlying it. American public secondary education, coming 
with a rush after the court decisions legalizing it in the eighteen-seventics, 
has never before allowed time for the armchair creation of purposes. Any 
philosophical planning the administration has done in respect to the instruc 
tional heart of the school has been done on foot, during the actual operation 
of the plant. 

But things are different today. The low birth rates of the late depression 
years and the declining holding-power of the high school have relieved today’s 
school of the pressure of student numbers, a relief that enables the administra- 
tion and staff to turn their attention to such questions as the eight above. 
A democratic leader ship is asked for, a leadership that commands the confi- 
dence of teachers and students alike. Educational foresight and fortitude at 
asked ai such matters as (1) selecting teachers, (2) capitalizing upon the 
unique contributions of each, (3) recognizing the needs of teachers, (4) ena 
bling teachers and pupils to share in determining school policies, (5) develop: 
ing democratic Supervision, (6) incorporating curriculum planning with the 
program of supervision, and (7) evaluating honestly the leadership values m 
the position of the department headship. What can be expected of the prir 
cipalship in moving in such directions as these is the concern of this chapte! 


Administrative Rationalization in Teacher Selection 


As we come to appreciate that a really good school is something more 
than the sum of the isolated parts represented by teachers working in yes 
individual classrooms, we are also forced to sound the warning that the ee 
with a minimum of teacher turnover must struggle all the harder to prevent 
its curriculum from becoming ossified beyond supervisory redemption. 
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Generally speaking, in the financially well-to-do school districts, teachers 
tend to remain longer in appreciation of the security that is presented them. 
In turn, this economic well-being of the teachers may tend to establish with 
them a feeling of advanced professional satisfaction that may lead to no good 
for Johnny and Mary, who deserve to grow. Supervisory leadership must 
always beware of a school full of teachers who have arrived, of prima donnas, 
each a self-assured master in his special field with a pride in his mastery more 
pronounced than his feeling of the whole development of the youth he would 
Serve. 

Harmony will never come from a miscellaneous lot of instructional instru- 
ments each pitched to satisfy the individualistic whims of the one who is 
playing it. The curriculum represents a highly sensitive instrument de- 
manding that each play his part in accordance with a master plan that has 
been determined co-operatively by teachers and instructional leaders, due 
consideration having been given to student thought and nature. Good leader- 
ship will see that the individuality of teachers is not lost. The administrator’s 
responsibility to the continuous improvement of instruction doesn’t end with 
the creation of adequate salary scales and the careful selection of teachers. 
He must enable every teacher to grow on the job. 

High schools that set previous experience and the master’s deg 
ments tend — perhaps unknowingly — to substitute a system of 
Program of instructional leadership. 

: In many of the more economically favore 
itis common practice to deny appointment to 
Viously taught for two, three, five, or so years ino 


degree, which in itself usually denotes teaching experience, unc 
he high schools of such districts. In 


differential between elementary- and 
is often asked of those who 


ree as teaching require- 
teacher selection for a 


d high schools of the country, 
a teacher unless he has pre- 
ther schools. The master’s 
is not uncommon 


a8 a requirement for appointment in tl 
the city systems that maintain a salary 
sccondary-school teachers, the advanced degree 
Would teach in the upper school. ) 

The administration Pi security from experienced teachers. AS p pe 
the responsibilities for supervisory leadership, and what it is that ma i 
schools better places for boys and girls to live and grow in, we nnd 
study this not uncommon practice in teacher selection, to see ene r 
Premises are behind the placement of a premium upon P ee 
ministration of such a school is perhaps thinking along the lines o 


Of these premises: 


1. There is a risk in taking a beginner. 
2. The experienced teacher, or at least a o 
strated his ability, and is no longer 4 risk. j 
ers, make for 
3 In general, experienced teachers, as opposed to beginners, 
stability of classrooms, 


ne we would select, has demon- 
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4. A young teacher may still be too immature to work properly with high- 
school youth. 

5. Older teachers make for a better disciplined school. 

6. Experienced teachers call for less administrative attention, and there are 
so many details to take an administrator’s time. 


Without taking the time to question the soundness of such reasoning, 
we will go directly to the relationship of this practice to the in-service training 
of teachers. It has been rather clearly established that, in general, high-school 
principals do not find the time that they think they would like to find for class- 
room supervision and the attendant steps of improving instruction. This 
being the case, in practice it has also been rather clearly established that, 
the time thus being limited, the teachers who are having difficulties are most 
deserving of supervisory attention. 

Naturally, the beginning teachers are given the major share of such a super- 
visor’s time, the reasoning being that in general the teacher of some standing 
knows what he is doing and is in no urgent need of help. Under this pattern 
of thinking and acting, in the high school that has no beginning teachers, 
but has only those who have shown themselves to be good classroom managers 
elsewhere, the principal as supervisory officer who feels rushed for time is thus 
further relieved of the absolute necessity of visiting classes. For some reason, 
school administration too often has jumped to the conclusion that a well- 
ordered classroom is assurance of a well-taught classroom. As a system of select- 
ing teachers is polished, so the system of supervision often becomes tarnished. 

Thus, the administrator who asks that any teacher who is going to toss 
questions to the students of his school must first have established his steadi- 
ness in the bush leagues, is in reality passing over to instructional leaders 
in the less financially favored school districts the job of giving his teachers the 
supervisory guidance that they need in those important and formative first 
years of teaching. It would seem that the school principal would hesitate t0 
exchange this supervisory birthright for a bowl of administrative pottage. 

When the judgment day for educators rolls around, and the principals of 
the less financially fortunate schools line up at the Gate, we trust that from 
the letters of flaming gold in the record book of school deeds, St. Peter will 
read something like this, “Joe Doaks, you stuck to your own small supe! 
visory gun, but in doing so you trained four teachers for Vanderbilt Hills 
High School to your left, three for Sherwood Forest School to your righ 
two for Astor Place Preparatory School on the hill above you, and two more 
i ae Warren G. Harding High School over in the Thaddeus P. Whitney 

section of your neighboring city. Please enter, and take one of the supe” de- 
luxe plush-bottomed chairs on my right.” 

But when that day arrives, it will matter little if these principals 

smaller or less financially fortunate high schools be given full credit 


of the 
for the 
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work that they have done in preparing young teachers to move into the big 
leagues, for they are receiving their reward on earth. They are the ones who 
are having the fun and the satisfaction of associating from day to day, and 
from year to year, with the enthusiastic young beginner who is all over the 
lot as she seeks to perfect her pedagogical pitching and fielding. She is not 
sensitive about her errors, there is no superficial pride about her techniques. 
She likes the game, she likes the kids, and the clock in the schoolhouse has 
not yet taken on any great significance in the life of her teaching day. If there 
isa moral to this tale, it is that extra school revenue in itself does not necessarily beget 
extra school instruction. The challenge to administrative and supervisory leader- 
ship is still there. 

Because his experience has led him to believe that the young woman begin- 
ner has a more difficult time of adjustment to a high-school situation than the 
beginning man teacher, the writer has emphasized this situation in this sec- 
tion, 


BEGINNING TEACHERS NEED HELP 


e upon the unique contribution 


School administration, if it is to capitaliz I 
that is 


ofeach new teacher, must protect such teachers against the status quo 
represented in these and similar remarks that their elder colleagues are 


known to have frequently welcomed them with: 


“You will find out differently after you have taught awhile.” 

“I tried that many years ago; it won’t work.” i 

“Thats what I thought too when I was your age.” 

“Youre just making more work for yourself.” 

tiveness of the beginning teacher, 


The high itali., the crea 
igh school needs to capitalize upon AN A oane 


and to establish with her from the beginning a feeling 
by the school and the profession. 
chool administration has not yet learne 
oe the new and the ponies 
lth her to her first job. We let her lose he ? 
fom the past that ie up the old place. We see her ange oe 
ir interest from life to academic routine as she accepts one i omit 
tineworn practices of those about her who daily go through ae por 
With such assurance — those whose help is too often limited to such re 


as those above. j 
here are some high schools in America in which the very sight a a ae 
oman beginner e the security of some of the older ET cat 
faculty, even before the beginner has ever expressed an R an 
o a trick of her own In Jae Panis On, 
Pathy and his protective measures need to be extende T o ccitige 
Cas of beginners sometimes represent 4 threat to the security 


d how to preserve the spontaneity 
that the young teacher brings 
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of some older colleagues. Maybe this inability to see life realistically reflects 
a portion of the unreality of the classrooms in which some teachers have been 
in almost solitary confinement for so many years. We can feel sorry for the 
older teacher who psychologically goes into a tail spin in the presence of 
a well-groomed, intelligent, and self-possessed beginner — a beginner whose 
age is on the sunny side of the matrimonial ledger, and whose undergraduate 
training has included a few new tricks of our trade. 

One of the steps taken by some administrators, with more or less success, 
to bridge this gap between the two groups has been to designate a forward- 
looking experienced teacher as an adviser to a beginner, first being assured 
that this teacher fully appreciates the necessity of encouraging the individual- 
ity and resourcefulness of the beginner. This step in most instances tends to 
offset a feeling on the part of the experienced group that the old place is being 
sold out to the beginners. 


THE NEEDS OF BEGINNING TEACHERS 


The discredit that comes to beginners usually springs from their lack of 
experience. However, it must be remembered that research has not yet 
established a positive correlation between the number of years taught and 
the quality of the job done. There even comes a time when the administrator 
discredits experience a bit as he looks forward to a particular teacher reaching 
the retirement age. 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 


As to knowing children, the woman teacher of age twenty-three is more 
apt to have recently lived with them in her own home than is the aver- 
age woman teacher of age forty or fifty. As to knowing youth, the younge! 
teacher is more apt to have recently associated with them in their out-of 
school activities than is her older colleague. As to original preparation, 
certainly the college training for teaching today is much more scientifically 
and humanistically advanced than was the undergraduate program of twenty- 
five or thirty years ago. But as to classroom control, it is here that the beg” 
ning teacher is lacking in experience, for, thank goodness, there are but few 
situations in life besides the classroom that afford such training. The standar 
dictionary has this definition to give of the word discipline: “order as mai- 
tained in a schoolroom, military organization, or prison.” 

Needs among teachers vary just as they do among pupils, for her 
no two individuals are alike, but in general perhaps beginners have these 
needs in common: 


e also 


1. To feel important in the teaching role 
2. To experience early success in the classroom 
3. To be encouraged to use their own distinct methods 
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4. To feel the support and the stability of a well-regulated school but not to 
the extent of feeling it as a check upon initiative and individuality 

5. To be protected against the disparaging attitudes of more experienced 
teachers 

6. To be helped in understanding individual pupils, the absence of such help 
leading to discipline problems, frustration, and perhaps failure 


Early membership on an important faculty committee, and administrative 
assistance in being established as a contributing member of the school organi- 
zation who has something worth hearing, will go far in helping to establish 
a beginner as a full-fledged faculty member. Importance and success can 
come to the beginners with no loss of prestige to the more experienced staff 
members. 

Rigid courses of study, uniformity in instructional materials such as work- 
books, uniformity in departmental examinations, and similar patterns 
team up with statutory attitudes to subdue the young teacher and to whip her 
into line with traditional practice. Teachers who are so sure of their prac- 
tices need to recall that, just because a thing has been done a certain way for 
twenty-five or thirty years in the school, the practice has not necessarily 
passed the experimental stage. If the school challenges the ideas of the begin- 
her, it is obliged to show that the existing practice which it would instead 
retain is educationally sound. School administrators need not offer apologies 
for experiments that teachers may carry on in their classrooms, for so many 
of the practices carried over from yesterday are still in the experimental stage. 
The ideal school situation is one in which beginners learn from experienced 


teachers, and vice versa. 


The Value of Training 
School administration, if it can but capitalize upon the new ideas that 
come in with the new teachers, will do much to assure the progress that it 
Constantly seeks through in-service training. If the newer ideas in i gn 
are good enough to send the experienced teacher back to the maining ae 
for, why aren’t they good enough to encourage the beginner s use o A 
from the very day she sets foot in the school? In absorbing a beginner into 
the school, we first let the machine engulf the worker; and then, 1m moi ne 
We set out to help the worker rise again to master the machine — an Hk ee 
this latter process in-service training. We haven’t yet dared name the to 
wasteful process. 
ION OF SCHOOL POLICY 
on of school policy is now quite 
s a state responsibility in America, 


d that local initiative and adapta- 
cal level. Although some 
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Common all over the country. Education 1 
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states impose more regulations than others, there will never be a highly cen- 
tralized control of local school units in the state office of education. 

All members of the professional staff of a school system are responsible 
not only for the education of the pupils but for the development of the 
schools themselves. This means they must accept responsibility for helping 
to determine school policy, working through representative smaller groups 
of the larger number. The result of their work, be it recommendations about 
salaries or about instructional programs, must find its way back to the board 
of education and thus into school policy. 

Such participation of teachers does not take the place of executive respon- 
sibility in giving leadership and in carrying policies into effect. Adequate 
administrative personnel needs to be supplied, adequate in numbers and in 
abilities. Once it has participated in determining school policies, through 
proper representation, the teaching staff is then obliged to accept the policies 
finally determined. 

Teacher participation in the determination of school policy has become 
so common in American school operation that it is sometimes not appreciated, 
The following represent some of the common areas of school administration in 
which teacher groups participate today: 


. Assembly programs 

- Professional building meetings, once called principal’s meetings 

. Teacher tenure 

. Testing and measurement programs 

. Guidance and counseling program 

. Development of home reports 

. Public relations program 

. Parent-teacher meetings and activities 

. Salary policies and schedules 

. Teaching load — class size, number of classes, etc. 

. Curriculum reorganization 

12. Requirements for graduation 

13. Honors and awards to students 

14. Student and teacher participation in school government 

15. School’s relationships with other youth-serving agencies 

16. Development of marking system 

17. Classification and progress of students 

18. The program of athletics, intramural and interscholastic 

19. Selection of books and other teaching materials 

20. Determination of instructional needs, such as supplies an 
ment 

21. Miscellaneous extracurricular activities 

22, School control 
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How much this intergroupal activity of teachers, administrators, pupils, 
and supervisors represents chance action and how much it represents a keen 
appreciation of democratic processes can hardly be said. For years educators 
have been weaving the words democracy and co-operation into their conven- 
tion addresses, the journals of education, the superintendent’s annual report, 
the curriculum committee’s meeting, the proceedings of the board of educa- 
tion meeting, and the principal’s faculty mecting. Cut these two words from 
the pages of the educational journals and other writings of the past few years, 
and the bulk of the profession’s literature world indeed look riddled. Any 
school system needs to examine the participation of its teachers in committee 
work and extraclass duties to see if such activity meets the requirements 
of democratic school administration. 


DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Democratic school administration is nothing more or less than the active 
participation of the teaching staff in the development of administrative 
policy, with such participation being shared with students whenever it is 
apparent that the latter can profit educationally through such action. The 
application of this basic principle of the American way of life — the pooling 
of ideas and action in the co-operative management of the civic affairs of the 
group — is dependent in school operation upon two things: (@) the faith of 
those in authority in the principle of democratic administration, and (2) the 
willingness of the teachers and the students to give the time and attention 
to the welfare of the group that is implied in this democratic process. — 
‘dered. Will teachers be willing to 


Realities in the school situation must be consu | 
Stay after school to work as committee members in studying curriculum prob- 
lems, or would they rather follow the easier pattern of having somebody above 
select and hand them the basic text and the rigid course outline to be fol- 
lowed? Will they be willing to attend summer workshops to study improve- 


ment in the guidance and counseling program, the salary oa oy ae 
home reporting system, or would they rather leave the hard work to the 


administrators? 

As to the desire of students to sacrifice their leis 
gia of the school, and to assume office res 
their own affairs, there has been evidence present ! 
Studies that high-school youth who are on the point of leaving Bye 
reluctant to assume responsibility for civic co-operation, OF to commi i 
Selves to action which will involve personal effort or sacrifice. In pepee $ 
civic affairs around the school, “Let George do it” has too often been the p: 


Vailing philosophi 

phy. MN es Sh 
In other words, it is easier to endorse this basic principle af a 
than it is to carry it out. School administrators and sae ane a a 
ate the difficulties of following the straight and narrow American path, 
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main difficulty being the one of overcoming the natural inclinations of human 
beings. 

In his intense interest in running his school just right, it is human nature 
for the principal to give the right answers himself rather than to go through 
the longer and more deliberate process of study by teacher committees. As 
he tries to divide his time among the many interesting things that life presents, 
it is human nature for the teacher to like the security of a school situation 
set up for him by the administration above. In his desire to be accepted asa 
good sport with the gang, it is human nature for the high-school student to 
back away from student office such as study-hall monitor in which he may 
have to take action against his friends. It is human nature for him to prefer 
the security of a study-hall situation managed by teachers. 

In the classroom, it is easier for the teacher to determine the needs of all 
class members and to make all the assignments and give all the marks ac- 
cordingly, rather than to provide for democratic pupil-teacher planning in 
which the ideas of all are co-operatively pooled in providing for the educa- 
tional welfare of all. 

Democratic school administration implies not only the freedom to co-operate in running 
the school, but also the responsibility of putting in the time and energy necessary to secure 
the benefits of such freedom. There is nothing automatic about the American 
way of life. It is the way of life that calls for the ideas and thus the work of 
the greatest number of people. The authoritarian way of life asks for the 
ideas and thus the work of the smallest number of people. Democratic school 
administration can be achieved, but only through proper understanding and 
planning. Itis largely a matter of human relationships and processes of work- 
ing together. Autocratic school administration is more apt to be the result 
of human lethargy than the intention of school leadership. 


GOOD SUPERVISION MEANS GOOD RELATIONSHIPS 


Supervision in the improvement of instruction is calling loudly for a new 
relationship between principal and staff, a relationship that can qualify 4s 
co-operation. The whole tradition of the movement stands as a wall thet 
threatens to throw the call back as a feeble echo, Undemocratic is the 
traditional pattern that sees supervision as primarily the improvement e 
teachers through classroom observation of the performance, with emphass 
upon weaknesses, and follow-up conferences to provide criticism. Undemo 
cratic is the Concept of supervision that emphasizes levels of authority, weak- 
nesses of teachers, and right answers possessed only by those in authority. The 
writer will never forget his first supervisory position in a public school syste™ 
As he made his first rounds among the classrooms of the city a common 1 
sponse of the teachers was, “Now just let me know what you want me to do, 
and Pll be happy to do it.” 
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Dependence of Teacher upon Administrator 


It is perhaps difficult for the average school administrator to appreciate the 
utter dependence of the classroom teacher upon the administration for every- 
thing from his salary and his job itself on down to the most inexpensive piece 
of classroom equipment, in short, for much of the comfort, security, and effec- 
tiveness he seeks in his work. 

The rapid growth of the public schools this century has brought with 
it an increasing complexity in management that has pushed the teacher 
farther and farther away from the actual sources of regulation and control. 
Each semester he makes out elaborate reports of pupil attendance that go 
first to the local central office and then on into the state department, on the 
basis of which funds will be distributed for local expenses, such as salaries 
and supplies. Certain courses are prescribed by the state for all who would 
graduate from high school, and state boards of education often indicate the 
textbooks to be used in courses. 

In many states the teacher is required to take a loyalty oath. He must know 
the many laws and legal decisions of the state, dealing with school matters, to 
enable him to carry on his work within the limitations prescribed. In one 
state he may be liable for the injury received accidentally by a student in his 
class, while in another he is safe from all such suits. These are all matters 
of concern to a principal who thinks in terms of staff morale as a pre- 
requisite for the emergence of democratic supervision in his school. 


Complex Organization 


The large school system has increased its staff of supervisory and adminis- 
f people who stand between the 


trative officers, multiplying the number o; $ 
teacher and the superintendent. Directors, co-ordinators A and B, assistants 
to the assistants, and miscellaneous titles make it exceedingly difficult for the 
classroom teacher to understand the growing complexity of his staff relation- 
ships. No matter how graphic the chart, or how theoretical the parement 
issued, in the end he can judge this supervisory and administrative array only 


on the basis of help rendered. 

He knows that the director of guidance, 
aids, the assistant superintendent in charge 
curriculum co-ordinator, and the supervisor ; 
downtown office, and a therefore, at least physically closer to the aa 
tendent than he. It is but a step to the assumption that the gee 
inspectional in function. Thus with the possibility of aweclesting the a8 x 
tween teacher and the central source of administration, pei att ea 
loyalty, the very lifeblood of the educational program, are taxe o = m 

The superintendent’s office must protect the classroom teacher ag 


i in their eagerness 
the overenthusiasm of too many supervisory officers, who in thi 8 


the director of audio-visual 
of secondary education, the 
of art all emanate from the 
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to work democratically may make too many overlapping demands upon the 
time of the teacher. As the new art director, curriculum co-ordinator, or 
other official attempts to develop his position, to adjust himself to the system, 
it is likewise an unsettled period for the teacher with whom his work brings 
him in contact. For in addition to the teacher time in committee work that 
the new and professionally earnest supervisor may ask, there must be con- 
sidered the mere uneasiness that comes in developing relationships to those 
who have not worked together before. 


Democratic Supervision Is Not Automatic 


The staff officer who sets up teacher committees to revise the course of 
study, to plan the home-room guidance program, or to select teaching films, 
does so with democracy in his soul, rather than to prepare the materials 
or to make the decisions himself and to pass them on to the teachers. How- 
ever, many a principal or instructional officer has misinterpreted teacher 
committee membership as teacher participation in co-operative school con- 
trol. Democratic supervision does not come automatically with the establish- 
ment of teacher committees and the assignment of duties. Committee work 
may be nothing more than the mere execution of duties assigned. The admin- 
istrator who uses teacher groups in this manner is little more than a benevo- 
lent despot. 

Some teachers undertake such extraclass work because of ambition, some 
because of professional loyalty, some because of professional interest, some 
because they feel obliged to do so, and some because they appreciate the 
opportunity to share in planning the school program. If teachers are over- 
loaded with work, even the worthy motives in this list cannot operate. Ad- 
ministrators need to count ten before appointing a new committee to study 
the latest problem. 

The tendency for teachers to look to organizations outside the long- 
existent purely professional associations for the protection of their welfare !$ 
further evidence that there may be a gap between administration and teach- 
ing force challenging improved relationship and school organization. 


SUPERVISION AS CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 


_ Curriculum development as a co-operative activity of teachers, sup% 
visors, and administrators offers supervision its opportunity to free itse 
from its tight and tidy beginnings, and to move over from a position of service 
in efficiency of school operation to one of service to pupil and teacher growl: 
Such teacher growth would not be the focal point as in the past, nor wou 
it be of the critical individualized type. The continuous reorganization of the 
instructional program — with proper pupil growth as the goal, an accept? 
duty of the school that professes to pay returns on the public investment 
promises teacher development if carried out on a co-operative basis. Suc 
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development of the teacher would not be the focal point, as was the improve- 
ment of teacher weakness in the early pattern of supervision. Rather, such 
development of the teacher would be a natural product of the participation 
and interest in a co-operative enterprise in school improvement. 

This proposed program sees administrative policy and supervisory activity 
as a common enterprise of principal, staff officer, and teacher. As early 
as 1916, George D. Strayer, veteran leader in school administration, pleaded 
for democratic leadership in these words: 


Successful supervisory officers are learning that it is advantageous, insofar as 
possible, to secure the participation of teachers in the development of supervisory and 
administrative policies. For example, in the making of the courses of study, the 
contribution of the teacher of the grade is just as important as that of the supervisory 
officer, or of the subject-matter expert. Indeed there can be no satisfactory teaching 
of a course of study without that understanding and appreciation on the part of 
teachers which is best secured by having them contribute largely to the preparation 
of it. 

Teachers’ meetings cease to be a bore when it is understood that it is in this 
democratic assembly that the policies which are to govern the school system are to 
be developed. In many school systems a series of meetings by grades, or groups which 
have special interests, have been continued over a year or more in order to develop 
a course of study, or to discuss administrative policies, or for professional study which 
looks toward the improvement of the schools." 


Thirty years later, Strayer, in addressing the National Education Associa- 
i y [3 

tion, was still campaigning for the same cause. In his address, “Why Teacher 
Participation in School Administration?” he made such statements as these: 


The democratic administration of schools requires that the best thought A all 
teachers be made available to administrative officers and to laymen who have been 
given responsibility for the determination of responsibility. 

There can never be a sound administration that is not based upon the expectation 
of professional contributions from all members of the staff. 


onal staff, based upon common ideals, 


Co-operation of all members of the professi 
z 3 5 administrators in the development of 


has been the means employed by successful 
more efficient schools. 


3 ; i ; ini i licies. 
Teachers must participate in the development of administrative poli 


Merging Supervision and Curriculum Study 

For some time now the expert in curriculum planning has lost anane 

teacher groups. Supervision has been tying itself directly into a po 
Organization, and attempting to achieve its possibilities throug p 


p ‘istration (Reprint from the Butte, 
! George D. Strayer, Some Problems in City School Administration (Repr: ; 


Montana, survey report), World Book Company, 1916, PP- 187-188. 
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ment of certain more or less isolated phases of the school program. In the 
large system, for instance, the art supervisor sets out to develop a better pro- 
gram of art. Committees are formed that turn into workshop groups develop- 
ing new materials and learning new techniques. 

The next year the supervisor follows the new materials into the classrooms 
as such materials are being transposed into learning experiences of the stu- 
dents. Other supervisors similarly develop teaching guides and materials 
in their fields with other groups. Teacher growth is anticipated in this en- 
deavor, but it comes as a result of attention upon the curriculum rather 
than upon the weaknesses of the teacher. 

Certain weaknesses are apparent. The improvement of instruction is 
limited to the specific phases of the curriculum understudy, and even if all 
departments are eventually at work it may propagate departmental interests. 
The attention, although on the improvement of instruction, is centered on 
the particular area under observation, and for that reason tends to promote 
that field at the expense of a broader philosophy. If the English teachers 
are set to work to reconstruct the English program it can be assured that 
more rather than fewer English courses will be recommended. Another weak- 
ness is that some ambitious supervisors tend to use only the outstanding teach- 
ers for such work, thus missing the chance to use curriculum planning as 4 
means to teacher growth, 

All of these weaknesses can be corrected or avoided if but recognized 
as pitfalls by administrative leaders. There is no reason that curriculum 
reorganization cannot move forward on a broad front that sidesteps the 
limitations of special subject emphasis. There is no reason that practically 
all teachers, over a period of time, cannot be touched in this co-operative 
approach. 


Shifting Attention from Teacher 


The promise of a worthy instructional program depends upon curriculum 
reorganization that focuses attention upon the pupil as a growing individual 
and the curriculum as a vital part of the learning environment through which 
growth is to take place. Such an approach cannot begin with the traditional 
subject curriculum, department by department. The whole learning situ 
tion is the approach. ; 

It is here that supervision finds its calling. It is not an end in itself, but 38 
justified only as means to proper pupil growth and development, the same 
justification that curriculum revision has. If this growth depends upon î 
restatement of philosophy, the development of courses and materials, the 
inclusion of more community and out-of-school facilities, the tryout of the 
program, the administration and management of the program, an4, 
evaluation of progress, then supervision as well as curriculum reorganization 
is all of this, and the two move together as one. 
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THE DEPARTMENT HEADSHIP 


A unique position in the high school’s supervisory scheme of things is the 
department headship — a position calling for much more study than the 
short comment that can be made here. Where the position came from is 
much easier to determine than where it is trying to go. Sired by a respect of 


the 


seniority of teachers, and foaled by the pressure of administrative details in the princi- 


pal’s office, the high-school department headship first saw the light of day in a school- 
house that was giving shelter to a dozen highly specialized subject departments. Among 
the factors that suggested such a position were these: 


= 


D 


. High schools were doubling their enrollments every decade, and the 


mounting details of administration led the principal to look for help. 


. The presence of seven or eight English teachers in a school that once had 


one or two suggested a head teacher in handling the routine of the de- 
partment. 


. It seemed natural to find extra recognition in position and stipend for 


teachers of seniority. 


. The common acceptance of the subject curriculum, with its sharp separa- 


tion of subject departments, suggested that any new positions established 
might well be pointed toward strengthening this curriculum pattern. 


Nobody has dared say whether the headship of a subject department is an 
administrative or a supervisory post. Statements of purpose might indicate 
instructional leadership, but actions in the majority of cases might indicate 
administrative assistance to the principal’s office. Although the position in 
nature is not nearly as well crystallized as that of principal or classroom 
teacher, the department headship seems to have developed some distinguish- 
ing characteristics. Among the most common practices are these: 


I 


. Seniority is a stronger factor in the appol 
. The teaching load of the department 


. In the larger schools, headships are usually found in t 


- In the more traditionally academic setups, 


- The department head is often consul 


The position carries approximately two or three hundred dollars extra 


salary in the city systems. 


. The department head is appointed by the principal. 


intment than is progressive 


leadership. 
head is one class lighter than that 


of a regular teacher. hese subject fields: 


English, social studies, mathematics, commerce, home alec 
science, art, music, physical education, a ay arts, and foreig 
languages. Agriculture is recognized in rurał areas. 

thea i there may be more than one 
headship in foreign languages. 
ee ted in the selection of teachers for the 


department, but seldom wants to take any responsibility in the dismissal 


of a teacher. 
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8. He is most active at registration and schedule-making time, helping to 
determine the number of sections and the class assignments of teachers. 

o. He acts as an intermediary, in the line-and-staff organization, between 
the teacher and the principal. 

10. He leads the department in the selection of new textbooks. 

11. He seldom observes the teaching of the teachers in his department. 
Any discussion of their work that he may engage in with the principal 
is more apt to be based on hearsay from students or other teachers than 
on actual observation of classroom teaching. 

12. He feels and shows a deep loyalty to his subject field. It is not uncommon 
for him to lead the agitation for more requirements for graduation in that 
field. He professes no knowledge of other subject fields, leaving it to 
other department heads to speak for themselves in faculty meeting. 


The obligation of the subject department head from the conception of 

the position has been to his own field of work. He was not chosen as an 
instructional leader, nor was he expected to have a broad vision of the 
instructional program. In those schools that have developed core programs, 
cutting across subject fields, and resulting in broader courses, department 
heads have seldom acted as the spearhead of such a movement. Their loyalty 
has caused many of them to come along with such movements, but such action 
has usually been forced by curriculum directors, principals, or others who set 
the stage for change. 
: Even more so than the principalship, the subject department headship 
is a post that can be expected to defend the status quo in respect to the 
high-school curriculum. Any school may have its farsighted department 
head who wishes to sacrifice standard practice for the sake of a curriculum 
built around life activities of youth, but for every such head there are two ils 
three others who would rather strengthen the existing subject order than t0 
have it put to the test of functional education. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


To what heights can the principalship be expected to rise in meeting the 
complex demands of the modern school situation, in leading the moderniza- 
tion of secondary education? Upon the answer to this question is Jargely 
dependent the continued existence of the public high school as a vital institu- 
tion in American life. 


His Unique Position 


Needless to say, the three-fourths of our secondary schools that are ie 
than 300 pupils in enrollment are highly dependent upon the principal n 
vision and leadership. And even in the other fourth, the larger high schoo’ 
his is the position that is close to the teachers, Leadership of other staff officer 
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in the larger school systems is ineffectual unless it is teamed up with the princi- 
palship. 

The principal occupies a unique position in the school system that is 
seeking to assure the teacher a greater part in the management of this com- 
mon enterprise, the improvement of secondary education. He is the center of 
a web of interrelationships, teacher-pupil, teacher-supervisor, teacher-parent, 
teacher-teacher, and teacher-superintendent, into any of which either author- 
itarian or democratic processes may be injected, out of any of which may 
come nothing or much in the development of a better school. His position is 
the crossroads of High School Operations, Inc. 

The simple, compact, and on the surface more efficient administration 
is that which clamps down the lid of authority; the more difficult and yet 
the more humane and promising is that which dispenses with the lid and en- 
courages maximum teacher and pupil participation and growth. The former 
calls for a strong-armed principal who feels sure of his answers, the latter 
for a principal with strong democratic ideals rather than a strong arm, one 
with humane understanding reinforced with professional training and ability 
to work well with people. His first step is not to have to get the teacher in the 
mood for supervision, but to allow for the natural establishment of a working 
relationship that instills mutual confidence and thus paves the way for the 
improvement of the school. 

The principal doesn’t supervise teachers and pupils if his supervisory pro- 
gram is synonymous with school improvement; he supervises the whole school 
learning situation as it functions as the means toward the educational purposes 


that have co-operatively been determined. Such organization for supervision 


calls for the staff to work together as a social unit. The planning from the 
han in the principalship. As 


beginning is centered in the group rather t } x 
teachers thus promote their own growth, departmental lines and subject- 
matter traditions weaken along with other traditional practices that find 


their being in habit rather than in reason. 


Studies of the Principalship 


Judged on the basis of the actual dema at h e ; 
Position, the high-school principalship has behind it a history o E u 
performance perhaps unparalleled by any other position 1n the system aon 
ganized American education. Even Mongi meer] | of education, authors 
of texts on school supervision, and educational theorists 1n general ae a 
phasized the improvement of the instructional program as the major duty o 


the principal, the actual demands made upon the position have not come aoe 

these sources, but from the superintendent, the board of no ae n m 
i so 

layman. A well-managed school was desired, and he wisely te oin 


EN t 
through administrative organization and management neces 
the less orderly avenue of instructional change and reorganization. 


nds that have been made upon the 
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A torn-up curriculum, in the minds of efficiency-minded board members 
and superintendents, can be just as disconcerting as torn-up pavement on 
Main street resulting from the traffic improvement plan, or as the intensive 
spring house cleaning that we experienced as kids. If the fixed instructional 
program can be taken for granted as the thing to be administered, high- 
school administration can and has, in many instances, become a thing of 
beauty and pride. 

The interest of the principal in the managerial aspects of the job has repeatedly been a 
subject for comment in educational literature. The ease and facility with which the 
principal has regimented the increasing high-school population this century 
has been little short of miraculous. Keeping pace with the decade-by-decade 
doubling of the enrollment from 1890 to 1940, school administration shoul- 
dered the load, bringing office clerks, filing cabinets, larger waiting rooms, 
and longer office counters and “mourners’ benches” to the rescue. It is 
quite easy for the mechanics of school organization to become ends in them- 
selves. 

Hundreds of good studies have been made the past fifteen years of the 

high-school principalship and its potentialities. The summaries of a few 
of these follow. 
UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION STUDY. Recently the United States 
Office of Education made a status study of the public high-school principal- 
ship from the 561 returns to a questionnaire sent to 715 principals. In Floyd 
Farmer’s summary of the study stand out these points of interest.” 


1. Most high-school principals are married men. 

2. About 45 per cent are in the forty-five to sixty-five age group. 

3. High-school principals in the New England states teach more periods per day 
than do those in other geographical arcas. 

4. The principal has done approximately one year of graduate work beyond his 
last degree, the median by geographical area ranging from 19.1 hours in the Souther 
states to 31.2 in the Northwest states, Nearly three-fourths of the group studied have 
their master’s degree. 

5. Principals in the smaller schools earned more credit hours the last five yea" 
than their colleagues in the larger schools. 

6. Most principals attended colleges in the states in which they now serve, wiih 
ROR found most frequently in the New England states and in the larger high 
schools, 

7, In college they participated in the extracurricular activities normally followed 
by the average student. 

8. Over go per cent had educational experience before becoming 4 principal 
Over 80 per cent were high-school teachers prior to appointment. 

g. Half came to the principalship from some other school. 

10. The median years in the present principalships studied is four. 


2 Floyd M. Farmer, “The Public High-School Principalship,” The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, April, 1948, pp. 82-91. j 
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11, The median years in other principalships of the group studied is five. 

12, The nonteaching work experience most frequently engaged in by high-school 
principals is in the clerical and sales occupations. 

13, The median annual salary is $3,611. 

14. Many contribute articles to educational journals. 

15, Principals are active, as far as membership is concerned, in the local, state, 
regional, and national professional organizations. 

16. Most principals affiliate with some socio-religious organization, with about 
40 per cent actively participating. More than half are members of civic or fraternal 
organizations. 

17. In the summer the average principal relaxes, does college work, or travels. 
Over go per cent indicated their intention of going to school the following summer. 

18. The percentage who read professional literature is small. 

19. The quality of the nonprofessional magazines and books read is not high, the 
choice following that of the general public. 

20. In comparing the status of the positio 

the present study indicates that the public hig 
strides in professional growth the past twenty-five years. 
HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP IN RELATIONSHIP TO 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. One of the most recent doctoral studies on 
the subject of what can be expected from the high-school principal in curric- 
ulum leadership is that completed by John W. Eckhardt in California. He 
set out to discover, analyze, and evaluate the activity of principals in the area 
of instructional improvement.’ The principalships actually studied were 
those in California. 

The results of the study, points out 


principal must realize that he is ultimate ta 
any curriculum endeavors occurring within his school. The curriculum 


tivities of principals, as revealed in the study, suggest some implications which 
might favor such instructional reorganization, and others that might 
retard it. Sur! 

Those which are apt to retard the progress of curriculum reorganization are: 


__ L Principals are neglecting to utilize pupil resources in curriculum reorganiza- 
tion; seldom do pupils participate in actual curriculum construction. " 

2. Principals are neglecting to utilize lay resources even mor 
resources. 


n with the Eikenberry study of 1923, 
h-school principalship has made great 


ECKHARDT’S STUDY OF THE 


Eckhardt, imply that the high-school 
ly responsible for leadership in 


than pupil 


3. Principals will do well to investigate and employ more Fas 

cratic methods of selecting instructional materials. However, R ec 

greatly improved use of instructional materials resulting from curriculum p: i 
4. Few principals provide curriculum-materials laboratories. 

High-School Principalship in Tis Relation to pian 

dissertation, The University of Southern i ii BiA 

ardt’s summary of his study in the April, 1948, issue o! 


Secondaty-School Principals. 


‘John W. Eckhardt, A Study of the 
Development, unpublished doctoral 
The report here is taken from Eckh 
The Bulletin of the National Association of 
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5, Principals shy away from adequately financing curriculum development pro- 
grams. Most principals do not conceive of the activity as one requiring much addi- 
tional time of the teacher beyond regular teaching duties. 

6. The matter of evaluation of curriculum development programs is shown rela- 
tively little attention by high-school principals. 

7. Principals personally spend much more time on purely administrative prob- 
lems than on curriculum development, especially during the school day. 

8. Even though all principals originate some phase of their curriculum develop- 
ment programs, only half of them assume the responsibility of direct leadership. 

g. While principals are aware of, and rely on to some degree, outside sources for 
assistance in curriculum development, most of them do not engage the services of a 
curriculum specialist when such is available. 

10. The high-school principal’s curriculum developmental program has caused 
considerable experimentation with new courses, but it gives little attention to the 
reorganization of present courses within the curriculum. 

11. In cases where the curriculum developmental program of the principal has 
caused modifications in graduation requirements, the trend has been to require more 
courses and to make the standards of achievement more difficult. 

12. There is need in the future for better balanced and more purposefully planned 
professional curricula in colleges and universities for training high-school principals. 

13. Actual professional experience shows the high-school principal to be well 
qualified on the high-school level but lacking in teaching, supervisory, and adminis- 
trative experience on other educational levels. 

14. Principals do not occupy a single principalship for extended periods of time. 

15. Most principals belong to professional organizations, but memberships arè 
primarily in those concerned with public school administration rather than cur- 
riculum. Principals should also develop a better balance of their professional reading 
since it is primarily concerned with administration. 

16. Slightly more than half of the high-school principals reported they felt suffi 
ciently qualified to provide curriculum leadership for their staff. 


Those implications which appear favorable to curriculum development are as follows: 


1. High-school principals are utilizing teacher resources extensively where 
curriculum development programs are taking place. 

2. Evidence indicates that principals have established a highly desirable pi 
tionship with their respective school boards on curriculum planning and develop. meni 

3- Progress is being made in the administration of curriculum development pr% 
grams by high-school principals. ‘ 

4. High-school principals are planning extensively for better articulation with 
the other segments of education in so far as means permit. 

5. Principals are giving considerable attention to public relations in regard 10 
their curriculum development programs. Good relationships have been develo 
with lay patrons of the school. d 

6. There is a close working relationship between high-school princip al 
teachers on problems of curriculum reorganization, This working relationship ” 
abetted by the natural interest of teachers to participate in curriculum developm? 
programs. 
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7. There is a definite trend away from the purely subject type curriculum in 
high schools where principals have engaged in a curriculum development program. 
These principals are consistently experimenting with various types or designs of 
curriculum, At the moment the “core” curriculum is the most prevalent. 

8, The curriculum programs of the principals, for the most part, are causing 
courses of studies to be produced. 

g. Curriculum development programs of principals, in most cases, cause a con- 
tinual redefining of objectives for all courses. 

10. Much progress has been made in establishing better guidance practices through 
the curriculum development program of the principal. 

11. Principals have succeeded to a large degree in getting both a commonly 
accepted philosophy of education and agreement on basic principles of the psychology 
of learning, among the teaching staff. Also through this curriculum development 
program, certain other phases of teacher growth have been found to be quite ex- 
tensive. 

12, The professional training of principals, in terms 
held, establishes a comparatively high standard for this position. 

13. Most high-school principals consistently try to improve their professional 
status through pursuance of graduate professional studies. 

14. A moderate number of principals has had experience in business or occupa- 
tions other than teaching, and foreign country travel outside the North American 


continent. 
15. Most high-school principals are famili 


experiments. They also have a firm understanding 0. 
they show substanti 


of degrees and credentials 


ar with various, recent curriculum 
f the most advanced thinking 


: i izati ith these basic 
in curriculum reorganization, and al agreement with these 


curriculum concepts. 
16. The principal’s curriculum, reorganization 
number of cases is being curbed by sources from’ o 


The general recommendations of the study include these: “(r) the high- 
school principal must be familiar with the best practices for setting up 
a curriculum program and keeping it functioning; (2) he must seek expert 


advice and should investigate the work of other high schools on curriculum 


problems; and (3) above all, he must make sure the curriculum program is 


producing results,?? 


program in only a negligible 
tside the school. 


No recent research has been made 


SOME DISCOURAGING EARLIER STUDIES. 
principal by state depart- 


of the licensing requi ts impose 

quirements 1mp i im by teacher- 
ments of education, the requirements for diplomas set se a iC Ail 
training institutions, and the training requirements set fe 4 tains 
systems themselves, but those made prior to OMS a 


principal has met the practical rather than t J 
istincti n high- 
Burke found that only twenty-seven states make a distinction between nig 


i i states do 
school teachers and principals in granting certificate, Two a ERS 
not require the certificate but provide it only to ae es ee, 
growth, two require only experience and a secondary-schoo 


d upon the 


he theoretical demands of the job. 
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cate, and four provide administrative credentials which are valid for the 
principalship. Only seven provide for the completion of a year of graduate 
work or its equivalent for certification.* 

Taking into consideration the states not having special certification for the 
position, as well as those that do, treated in Table X taken from Burke's 
study, it is striking that only two states of the forty-eight expect their princi- 
pals to know anything about the nature of the adolescent, only two look at 
the curriculum making as a function of the principal, only two ask him to 
have an appreciation of what guidance means, and only two expect him to 
have taken any philosophy of education. 

A careful study of these requirements leaves the general impression that 
such state departments of public instruction as do look upon the principal- 
ship as demanding qualifications other than those for regular classroom work, 
conceive these qualifications as largely managerial rather than creative 


TABLE X Courses Specified by Twenty-six States for the Principal s Certificate ® 


COURSE FREQUEN 

See MN. | PREQUERUY 
I1. Supervision 1 
2. School administration 13 
3- Secondary-school administration 5 
4. Methods 4 
5. Tests and measurements 4 
6. School organization 3 
7. History of education 3 
8. Philosophy of education 7 
9. School law 2 
10. Psychology of adolescence z 
I1. Secondary education 3 
12. Curriculum making A 
13. Extracurricular activities A 
2 


14. Guidance 
r a LLL MŘŮýýý-— 
in nature. Items 1, 2, 3) 4, 5, and 9 (Table X) — representing forty-four of 
the sixty-three aggregate courses — indicate management of a fixed school 
situation as the conception of the job. As discussed elsewhere in this books 
courses in supervision, as judged by examination of the textbooks available 
for, and consequently used in, teacher-training institutions, have fallen on the 
technical rather than on the general or philosophical side of the fence. 


With the exception of administration and supervision, there is no ae 
agreement among state departments and schools of education as t0 whe 
courses principals of high schools should study. Twenty-five of the seventy’ 


*A. J. Burke, “Professional Courses of Secondary-School Principals,” Educational Adminis: 
tration and Supervision, 20: 506-512. 
5 Burke, op. cit. 
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TABLE XI Professional Courses Specifically Recommended for Secondary-School 
Principals by 71 Training Institutions ê 


COURSE FREQUENCY 

School administration 38 
School supervision 3! 
Tests and measurements 3} 
Secondary-school administration 19 
Educational psychology ae 
Secondary education Mg 
Educational statistics nO 
Curriculum making 5 
Philosophy of education 42 
History of education i 
Educational biology Me 
High-school curriculum i 
Extracurricular activities 9 
High-school supervision 4 
Guidance : 
Principles of education 
Educational sociology A 
Junior high school 6 
Psychology of adolescence 

Practice teaching : 
Educational research ; 
City school administration 5 


one training institutions that Burke studied did not attempt to DERW 
any basic courses for the preparation of principals. (See Table i y 
the recommendations made by the forty-six, it is interesting to note that: 


1. Thirty-eight recommend school administration, while only ten recommend 


a high-school curriculum course. 

Thirty-one recommend supervision, while 

ulum making. 

3. Thirty-one recommend tests and measurements, 
mend extracurricular activities. 

4. Nineteen recommend secondary- Í 
recommend a course in the philosophy of education. 

5: Sixteen recommend a course in educational statistics, 
Cate guidance. 


2 


only fifteen recommend curric- 
while only nine recom- 


school administration, while only twelve 


but only eight indi- 


in their study involving 
pail lem and Murray, in r 
Hami o ; dom sampling of more than 


395 Pennsylvania high-school principals, a ran anna gia 
half of all high-school principals of the state, reveal ia ee ca a il 
Supervision are likewise foremost among the needs felt by 


"Burke, op. cit. 
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position.” In spite of the fact that the curriculum was under severe criticism, 
and that the movement for reorganization was well under way at the time of 
the study, the principals indicated no need for instructional help in that 
aspect of their work. That 16 of the 38 principals in very large schools, and 
24 of the 78 in schools of 500 to 999 pupils were calling for help in guidance, 
while none in either division recognized the curriculum as a problem, leads 
one to believe that guidance may have been conceived as an administrative 
technique for steering pupils through a static program of studies. 

It is promising that supervision is in the lead among the needs felt by the 
Pennsylvania principals, for supervision does represent concern for instruc- 
tion. By such a study that reveals interest in supervision and lack of interest 
in curriculum, it might be indicated that the principal wants to better the 
teacher’s classroom performance, but that he isn’t thinking of such improve- 
ment in terms of a changed curriculum. 


A NEW ROLE 

A new role is being handed the high-school principal, for the scenes have 
been shifted since the part he used to play was described in the Rochester, 
New York, public schools report of rgro in these words: “A good principal 
shall be a good business manager. The successful administration of the school 
plant is of the highest importance. It is, however, assumed that the principal 
can successfully organize, discipline, and direct in general the company for 
which his office makes him responsible.” 

The principal who so desires can clear time to act as leader of instructional improvement. 
Once the school is organized, the everyday administrative duties and respon- 
sibilities of the office can be considered and handled as more or less routine 
matters. In the past the static curriculum was taken as routine, and adminis- 
trative management and organization were receiving the principals 1- 
genuity. It is high time that this is reversed. 

It is true that his duties are time-consuming, and that his schedule of work 
must vary from day to day, but in a large measure the problems that arise 
fall within the customary functions of the position. The parent who calls on 
him today is not exactly of the disposition of the one who called two days a80; 
nevertheless, she falls within an administrative pattern of community oe 
tacts. The principal of any experience at all has developed a technique ie 
such activities that needs little adjustment from case to case. F urthermor®, 
in the larger schools, much of this type of work is done by other officers. 

The accident that happens on the athletic field today has never hap 
before, but it, too, has its familiar pattern. Administration in itself can 
be called anything more than short-range operation of the school, oF OP 
tion by precept; while the improvement of the educational program ei 


pened 
never 
pera 


+ H p 
7 O. M. Clem and J. F. Murray, “The Status of the Pennsylvania High-School Principal 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 19: 442-50, 
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offers a challenge to long-range planning. Administration easily becomes the 
skillful manipulation of an instructional program borrowed from the past, 
and all too often an invitation to alter the curriculum is judged by the friction 
in organization that may result from such change. 

The principal must struggle to keep from falling into a position of chief trouble- 
shooter. His entire day’s schedule can be filled with nothing more than prob- 
lems brought to him for ready solution, many of which after all are not the 
real problems but symptoms of an inadequate program. He must beware of 
the complacency that comes with the reputation of “running a fine school,” 
for so often this compliment comes to the one who handles with ease these 
workaday tasks that arise, he whose school operates like a machine because 
strict authoritarian control is practiced. The instructional wells at the heart 
of the well-ordered school may be dry, just as those at the heart of the ap- 
parently less organized school may be overflowing. Pupil growth is the justi- 
fication of school administration. 

The greatest curse to a sound educational program may be organization. 
The art of organizing a large school, or a small one too for that matter, 
can become so mechanized that through the totalitarian tricks of publicity, 
simplified propaganda, and maximum security, the efficient principal can 
control the school situation to clocklike perfectability. Orderly corridors 
and grounds, quiet classrooms and assemblies, and detailed pupil records, 
regardless of how desirable in themselves, cannot be taken at face value as 
evidence of a true learning situation beneath. ih 

There will be no new secondary school without the leadership of the principal, for the 
changes needed depend so heavily upon a strong in-service training program. 
While there are features in the background of his training and experience 
which may lead one to question his contribution, there are others that offset 
such inadequacies. If the post were to be turned in that direction, there is 


good reason to think that within a few years the principalship could be just as 
effective in program improvement as it has been in organizational improve- 
cipal has shown great ingenuity, but 


ment. The American high-school prin 5 oe 
such talent needs to be shifted to instruction. His practica sense, a oug 
ight, marks him as being more 


it needs to be controlled by instructional foresight N 
able to conceive curriculum innovations in their practical aspects than Is 


almost any other person connected with secondary education. eat 
the philosopher, or the psychologist may note significant Mee ‘actors 
and propose changes, but, after all, somebody must Tie t m a 
Once the high-school principal is alerted to the dangers e i 
he could assume the leadership necessary tO avert the disaster i a 7 eR 
American forerunners of the present secondary school. Will he 


helm, or will the position go down with the ship? 
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“a American secondary education is still groping her way to a rational 
mode of life can hardly be denied. On her way to higher things, she has 
already passed through those significant formative stages of teething, crawl- 
ing, reaching, and even walking and talking. She cut her first teeth on Sallust 
and Cicero in Boston’s Latin School, — crawled toward more useful things 
in Franklin’s Publick Academy, — reached for the true spirit of democracy 
in the English High School, — took her first steps toward all the children of 
all the people with the Kalamazoo decision, — and spoke her first real mouth- 
7 with the statement of the seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
lon, 

In the life history of the American seco 
hundred-years program toward universal 
five highly significant dates: 

1635, the Boston Latin School 

1751, Franklin’s Publick Academy in Philadelphia 
1821, the English Classical, or High, School 

1874, the Kalamazoo Case 

1918, The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education 

They are promising dates, for in each, without an exception, there is found 
the hope of better things to come for nation and for individual. 

Secontlary education in America is still on the defensive. Even though it 
may have found its true purpose, it is still in search of the means of reaching 
it. Born in the aristocratic atmosphere of a New England class society, nur- 
tured in the nineteenth century’s noble dream of equality of opportunity, 
and rapidly reaching maturity in an age of mass production, — the secondary 


school continues to march quite a few steps behind the society that it would 
serve. The earlier types of the school fell so far behind the procession that 
they completely lost contact with the tune of advancing democracy, and were 
eventually forgotten by the forces moving toward a better America. But in 


this account of secondary education there has always arisen a more promising 
ee 287 


ndary school, a story of a three- 
education, there stand out only 
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standard bearer to continue the march, a march made easier by the experi- 
ences of its forebears. Thus the promise of America. 

In itself the history of American secondary education means little, but 
any national or regional or local curriculum commission that sets out to do 
something to make the high school a better place for youth to work and livein 
must — if its work is to be done in the light rather than the dark — first look 
back over the road that the school has traveled since its 1635 beginning. Pres- 
ent unrest, although it has its unique characteristics, is the recurrence of rum- 
blings that have accompanied the march out of the past, increasing perhaps 
in volume as the movement gained acceleration. 

In Chapters 3, 4, and 5, the curricular threads of the present high school 
are traced back to their moorings in the early forms of the school. The cur- 
rent reorganization of secondary education, treated in chapters to follow, can 
be appreciated only in the light of the school’s beginnings. He who would re- 
model a school would do well first to appreciate the original blueprints of the 
structure that he would change. 


NEW ENGLAND BEGINNING 


A point often overlooked, but one highly significant, is the fact that the purpose of the 
first secondary school in America was vocational. Its exclusive function was to train 
boys for the ministry. Harvard College, and not American society, wrote the 
prescription for this school, the Boston Latin School, which opened in 1635: 
The purpose was to teach Latin and some Greek to boys of social promise 
to prepare them for Harvard, and consequently the ministry. Harvard, 
the only college in New England for nearly seventy years, fixed the scholastic 
standard and thus the curriculum for not only New England secondary educa- 


tion, but for all Latin grammar schools to come, with this entrance require- 
ment: 


When scholars had so far profited in the grammar schools that they could read any 
classical author in English, and readily make and speak true Latin, and write it in 
verse as well as prose; and perfectly decline the paradigms of nouns and verbs in the 
Greek tongue, they were judged capable of admission in Harvard college." 


Thus only five years after they established the city itself, the, citizen’ 
of Boston voted in 1635 in town meeting ‘that our brother Philemon Pormont 
shalbe intreated to become sholemaster, for the teaching and nourtering 0 
children with us.” Teacher turnover was with the schools early, for in a 1636 
record of a “general meeting of the richer inhabitants” of Boston, a subscrip 
tion was made “towards the maintenance of a free school master for the yout 
with us, Mr. Daniel Maud being now also chosen thereunto.” Governor’ 
Harry Vane donated ten pounds, Deputy Governor John Winthrop 4 like 


; pieniin Murray Butler, Education in the United States, Monograph 4, Elmer EBH 
Secondary Education,” Albany, New York: J. B, Lyon Company, 1900, P- 146 
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amount, and forty-three others swelled the total to 60 pounds and 6 shillings. 
The next year the citizens assigned Mr. Maud a garden plot. Five years 
later the townspeople set aside Deer Island in Boston harbor for the main- 
tenance of the free school, and later the revenue from Long and Spectacle 
Islands was added. And so the pattern of public support of secondary education was 
set in America. 

The laws of 1647 in Massachusetts and 1650 in Connecticut demanded that 
every town of a hundred families maintain a Latin grammar school, and in 
1683 the former raised the quota to two schools in towns of five hundred 
families. The curriculum, representing a direct “steal” from the European 
classical tradition, retained its original limitations. And although some towns 
with such schools never did send a boy to college, the Latin grammar school 
maintained its exclusive features up to the time it withered away as a useless 


appendage of American culture. It was knowledge-centered, and revealed no 
There is some evidence in the records that public 


socializing characteristics. 
ch was intended, but the nature of the 


service in government as well as in chur 
course of study and the apparent college domination would seem to mark such 
purpose as highly theoretical. Since the value of an education in the Latin 
grammar school came out of the idea of the profession or the higher institution 
being prepared for, the school never took on characteristics of its own; it died 
the puppet that it was born. 
Especially strong in New England, this first secondary school found some 
reception in other colonies, such as New York, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
Virginia. Even though it existed throughout the eighteenth century, the 
school’s decline began soon after the century opened, and by the beginning of 
the Revolutionary War there were but few that attracted any Attention. The 
classical curriculum and the selective and aristocratic tendencies of the school 
held out little advantage to, and consequently received in return little favor 
from, the middle classes which were coming to the fore in the new country. 
In passing, this early school bequeathed to American secondary Sire 
(1) the tendency of the college to dictate to the school a) e SA 
pattern of public support and control, both of which were to play om ant 
roles in the future movement. Furthermore, it encouraged and perpetuate: 


the tradition of postprimary education until the academy ee = 
American life. This early secondary school in the wilderness represente 


bublic education rather than the way. 
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Franklin’s Attempt 
The rise of the middle class, the passing of the apne wal on 
aristocracy, and the continuous development of Der Pe <n aa i 
Was outmoding European institutions for functiona ae a ss a u T 
discredited the Latin grammar school, but made way for i ; 
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academy. To Benjamin Franklin, pioneer in Americana of various kinds, 
goes the credit for the first academy, The Publick Academy in the City of Philadel- 
phia, opened in 1751. 

In his Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania, first pro- 
jected in 1743, Franklin had said: “As to their studies it would be well if 
they could be taught everything that is useful, and everything that is ornamen- 
tal. But art is long and their time is short. It is therefore proposed, that they 
learn those things that are likely to be most useful and more ornamental; re- 
gard being had to the several professions for which they are intended.” ? Two 
hundred years later, Thomas H. Briggs, a leader in secondary education, was 
to suggest that the high school should train the youth to do better those desir- 
able things that they will do anyway in life. Today we are still calling for 
a secondary school attuned to actual life. 


Practical Planners 


That the men who supported the idea of the first academy were a practical 
lot, thinking in terms of the everyday give-and-take of community life, cannot 
be doubted when one reads the purposes of the institution as set out ina 
trustees’ report at the time of opening. It reads: 


1. That the Youth of Pensilvania may have an opportunity of receiving a good 
Education at home, and be under no necessity of going abroad for it; Whereby not 
only considerable Expense may be saved to the Country, but a stricter Eye may be 
had over their morals by their Friends and Relations. 

2. That a number of our Natives will be hereby qualified to bear Magistracies 
and execute other public offices of Trust, with Reputation to themselves & Country; 
There being at present great Want of Persons so qualified in the several Counties d 
this Province. And this is the more necessary now to be provided for by the English 
here, as vast Numbers of Foreigners are yearly imported among us, totally ignorant 
of our Laws, Customs and Language. 

3: That a number of the poorer Sort will be hereby qualified to act as 
masters in the Country, to teach Children Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Grammar of their Mother Tongue, and being of good morals and known char 
may be recommended from the Academy to Country Schools for that purpose; - 
Country suffering at present very much for want of good Schoolmasters, and obliged 
frequently to employ in their Schools, vicious imported Servants, or concealed go 
who by their bad Examples and Instructions often deprave the Morals or corni 
the Principles of the Children under their Care. 

4. It is thought that a good Academy erected in Philadelphia, a 
where Provisions are plenty, situated in the Center of the Colonies, J 

number of Students from the neighboring Provinces, who must spend Considera 
Sums yearly among us, in Payment for their Lodging, Diet, Apparel, & €» w 
will be an Advantage to our Traders, Artisans, and Sinan of Houses and Lands. + ' 
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may draw a 


* Elmer E. Brown, The Making of Our Middle Schools. New York: Longmans, 
Company, 1902, p. 180. 
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Diversified Courses 

The diversified or differentiated courses of the present American high 
school, manipulated on the elective plan, found their origin in the plan of that 
first academy in Philadelphia. When it opened in 1751, the school set up 
three different courses, to serve individual differences, — the English, the 
Latin, and the mathematical; and three years later a fourth, the philosophi- 
cal, was added. Of the three courses offered — the English, the Latin, and 
the mathematical — Franklin had expected the English to be the leader in 
popularity, but it turned out to be the minor one. 

The academy movement, representing as it did a revolt against the narrow 
classical curriculum and single purpose of the earlier school, for a time 
profited by the other’s failures. The new school set out to fulfill the demo- 
cratic ideal of a public system of education, to serve first the life interests 
of the great middle class with only subordinate reference to college prepara- 
tion. But it usually charged tuition, depended upon private endowments for 
financial support, and was privately controlled by self-perpetuating boards of 
trustees. It was quite common for academies to be established by religious 
bodies, and such schools consequently drew their clientele largely from those 
groups. 

As the movement spread, the Phillips Academies at Andover, Massachu- 
setts, and Exeter, New Hampshire, along with scores of others, started out to 
teach students “the Great End and Real Business of Living,” but as time went 
on that real business of living, if judged by the curriculum, resembled ina 
remarkable degree the preparation for entrance to college. The Latin and 
Greek languages still constituted the core of the instruction offered in the most 
prominent of the schools. Colleges continued to spring up and continued to 


make their admission demands upon entering students in a manner similar to 
that of the previous century. The academy movement came in at the time 
y education in the middle 


Princeton, for instance, was influencing secondar: d nok 
States by demanding that “Candidates for admission into the lower or ie - 
man class must be capable of composing grammatical Latin, cm. Tae 
Virgil, Cicero’s Orations, and the four Evangelists in Greek; and ct a late 
order , . . must understand the principal rules of vulgar arithmetic. 


The Curriculum 
d the English, became the common 


Two parallel courses, the classical an 
: eing considered the standard one. However, 


Practice, the fori usually b 

as time went a dee Ve and there experimented rather freely an na 
with offerings but with administrative features such as the eng ee si 
of the school term. There was great diversity in courses aori y si ey 
institutions, the total curriculum including such subjects as a s 203 
tion, rhetoric, elocution, navigation, surveying, mensuration, algebra, § 


? Butler, op. cit., p. 146 
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etry, trigonometry, arithmetic, astronomy, natural philosophy, mental 
philosophy, political philosophy, geology, mineralogy, chemistry, logic, 
bookkeeping, religion, music, and art. 

Once girls were admitted, in the institutions that cared for them ona 
segregated plan, it was not uncommon to find curriculum tendencies that can 
be termed forerunners of some now found in the so-called finishing schools, 
Some academies formed classes at irregular periods for boys who were obliged 
to work on the farm. They would attend just for the winter months, the order 
of instruction reflecting out-of-school needs. A student of education, in 
studying the relative service to student body of the academy of 1850 with the 
high school of a century later, might make a surprisingly good case for the 
former. 


Peak of the Movement 


For years it seems to have been taken for granted that the peak of the 
academy movement was reached in 1850, with a total of 6,085 schools, popu- 
lated by 263,096 students and manned by 12,260 teachers. These figures 
were first projected by Dexter in his 1904 history of education, and have been 
extensively copied since. (See Table XII.) Whether there were ever that 
many of such schools in America is a question that perhaps awaits further 
research. The one who accepts the figures must reconcile the smaller esti- 
mates presented in the reports of two other worthy educators. In his 1833 
report, B. B. Edwards, Secretary of the American Education Association, 
accounts for only about four hundred academies. (See Table XII) 


TABLE XII Estimate of Academies, 1850 4 


New England States at 
Middle Atlantic States i 
North Central States m 
South Atlantic States a 
South Central States a 
Other States a 

6,085 


TABLE XII Distribution of Academies, 1833 5 


Maine i 
i 32 New Jersey 
Ney Hampshire 35 Pennsylvania s 
Manar hukta N South Ca q 
S 3 
Rhode Island 3 og eee 4 
Connecticut 14 E n 
Noy i Maryland «several 


; Figures originally taken from the American Journal of Education, Vol I, p. 368. 
Report of B. B. Edwards, Secretary of the American Education Association, 1833 
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Whether there was such a phenomenal growth in the number of schools in 
seventeen years, or whether the difference represents inadequacy in one of 
the two studies, must remain for others to determine. 

The other conflicting estimate of the number of academies came in 1901 
from W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, who stated 
that the number of public high schools increased from 2,526 to 6,005 and 
the academies from 1,632 to 1,978 during the 1890-1900 decade. The 1,632 
figure for 1890 is highly inconsistent with the 6,085 estimate for 1850. Such 
a decrease would not have been in keeping with the growth of the nation’s 
population, and the advancement of the high school was not yet great enough 
to account for it. 


The Passing of its Glory 

The academy had been conceived as an extension of the common school, 
but so wide was the gap between the school and public control, and so 
strong was its allegiance to a classical approach to education, it was never 
quite received by the American public as the democratic institution that was 
demanded. Only during the early part of the National period can it be 
said that the academy was rather well adapted to the needs of American 
society. The final ultimatum did not come until after the state court decisions 
of 1870-1880 had established the public high school as legally the people's 
secondary school. It was the Committee on Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association that reported, in 1885, “The Place and 
Function of the Academy”: 


1. The academy has performed an important work in the past. 

2. The high school is now doing much of the work formerly done by the academy: 

3. The high school, as a part of the true system of public education, should be 
encouraged to the fullest extent. 

4. When the high school has done all it can do, there will, probably, still be rom 
for a large and valuable work to be done by the academy. 

5. This work will be largely, though not exclusively, in preparing youth for college’ 

And so the institution that had originated as a popular protest to z: 
college-preparatory character of the grammar school, was sentenced to eo 
come the type of school against which it had made its original protest- m 
academies that remain today are generally private college-preparatory 3 
denominational institutions. As revealed in Table XIV, in certain rem 
the academy was not as much a public institution as the Latin grammar 
school had been, and in others it represented an advancement in America’ 
quest for universal secondary education. 

The attempt of the academy to build onto the common school rather oa 
to parallel it was an important contribution to the development of the a 
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lated public school system of today. It also set for the later school the pattern 
of parallel courses within the one institution, which has become the chief char- 
acteristic of the American public high school as contrasted with the secondary 
schools of other nations. It also recognized girls as well as boys as worthy 
of instruction on the secondary level. It perpetuated the concept of secondary 
education for status, as well as the influence of the higher institutions upon 
the secondary school. At the same time it kept alive the desire in America for 
popular education for the masses, and supplied another step on which even- 
tually to build such a program. 


TABLE XIV A Comparison of the Latin Grammar School and the Academy 


CHARACTERISTICS LATIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL ACADEMY 
AAi e E E 
T P eriod of greatest 1635 until the Revolu- 1751 until about 1875 
influence tionary War 
2. Influence behind Colonial leaders trained | Leaders trained in the col- 
in England onies 


Democratic spirit growing, 


Class distinctions pro- 
middle class strong 


nounced, clergy strong 
as civic leaders 
Narrow 
School parallel to com- 
mon school 


& 


. Society it served 


Broad 

School generally built 
above the common 
school 

Spread generally over the 
whole country 

Drew from wide area, often 
a boarding school 

Preparation for college 
and for life 

Generally endowed or 
private 

Generally private 

Boys and girls 


4. Curricular offering 
5. Curriculum sequence 


Almost exclusively New 
England 
A local institution 


6. Locality 


7. Drawing power 


8. Aim Preparation for college, 
especially ministry 


9. Financial support Generally public 


Generally public 
Boys 


10. Control 
tr, Clientele 


A THIRD ATTEMPT 
Boston tried again. The greatness of 
her existing opportunities at any given mo 
faith that he could create even greater OP: 


ted not so much in 
r in the American’s 
Striving for, rather 


than possessing, has seemed to be his richest satisfaction, and in this progress 
never has he hesitated to turn his back upon the familiar in an attempt to 
Create something better for himself and his family. This American character- 
istic was again noted in Boston, in 1821, when the good citizens established, 
at the instigation of the mercantile and mechanic classes, the English Classi- 
cal School, soon to be known as the English High School, and then the High 
School. Although the term high school was borrowed from Edinburgh, 


America has res 
ment, but rathe 
portunities. 
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Scotland, the inherent idea of a public secondary school for all the children 
of all the people was unique to America. And it still is. 

So strong was the intention this time to fit youth for active life, the Latin 
and Greek languages were banned when the doors of the school was first 
opened. It was expected that this secondary school would parallel the exist- 
ing college-preparatory institution rather than replace it, the motivating 
force of the movement being the desire to bring secondary education within 
reach of the general public, for democracy was on the march. In fact, the 
purposes were quite similar to those that sparked the founding of the academy 
seventy years earlier. 


TABLE xv Some of the Earlier High Schools 7 
enact — O ūOSLlS 


Boston 1821 New York 1849 
Plymouth 1826 Toledo 1849 
Portland 1829 Cincinnati 1851 
Lowell 1831 Evansville, Ind. 1853 
Bangor 1835 Salt Lake City 1853 
Harrisburg 1837 Racine 1853 
Philadelphia 1838 St. Louis 1853 
Baltimore 1839 Easton 1853 
Charleston, S. C. 1839 Buffalo 1654 
Middletown, Conn. 1840 Oshkosh 1856 
Providence 1843 Chicago 1658 
New Orleans 1843 San Francisco 1856 
Cleveland 1846 Detroit 1858 
Columbus, Ohio 1846 Debuque 1838 
Akron 1847 Quincy he 
Hartford 1847 Terre Haute 16653 
Pittsburg 1849 Burlington we) 


America was slow to accept the public high school that made its debut in 
Boston in 1821. Not until late in the century did the real growth of the mov 
ment come. The number of high schools in 1860 was 40, in 1870 about 160, 
in 1880 it jumped to 800, in 1890 to 2,526, and by 1900 it had reached 6,005: 
P ublic support of secondary education, that is, the concept of common schoo 
ing above grade age, was not generally accepted until some years after the 
War Between the States; and since the high school was offering a curriculum 
a nae that of the academy, the success of the movement rested upon w 
public will. The age range was more nearly keyed to the adolescent years thea 
in the case of the two earlier schools, Age twelve was set as the entrance ae 
for the Boston school, and since it was a continuation of the common sha 
there was complete articulation of the two in respect to grade and ag iaa 
in offering and method. 

7 See Brown, op. cit. i 
°W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, “Recent Growth of OR 
High Schools,” National Education Association, Addresses Gnd Proceedings, 1901 P* a 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Evansville, Indiana, 1863 


FIRST YEAR 
Bullion’s English Grammar; Ray’s Arithmetic; Warren’s Physical 
Geography; Quackenbo’s History; Ganot’s Natural Philosophy. 
SECOND YEAR 
Ganot’s Natural Philosophy; Ray’s Algebra; Bullion’s Latin Grammar 


and Reader; Wood’s New Botany; Cumming’s Physiology; Exercises in 
English Grammar, Composition, and Declamation. 


THIRD YEAR 


Ray’s Algebra; Latin, Caesar and Sallust, and Virgil; French (Fas- 
quille and Télémaque); Johnston’s Chemistry; Bullion’s Greek Grammar 
and Reader; Rhetoric Outlines of History; Geometry (Legendre); 
Rhetoric, Composition, and Declamation. 


FOURTH YEAR 


Geometry; Virgil and Cicero’s Orations; Greek _Grammar and. 
Reader; Geology; Mental Philosophy; Astronomy; Trigonometry and 
Surveying; Logic; Moral Science; Science of Government. 


All students who honorably complete this course of study will hereafter 
receive a diploma. 


FIGURE 14. A Typical Curriculum of the Early Public High School 
is presented in Fig- 


A typical curriculum of the early public high school 
chool can be traced 


ure 14; while the gradual acceptance of the idea of the s a 
in Table XV, which shows the founding dates of some of the earlier schools. 


COURT DECISIONS OPEN DEMOCRATIC DOORWAYS 


The Kalamazoo Case 


It was the famous Kalamazoo Case of 1874, 
education as a natural and legitimate extension of the eight-year common 
school, that opened the way for the rapid growth of the high school. The 
school had thus existed for fifty years as a public-supported institution before 
it was legally established that the state had the right to levy taxes for second- 


ary education. ed 

In 1872, the school board of Kalamazoo, Michigan, proposed a public high 
school. Since even the State Superintendent of Public Instruction doubted the 
legality of public support for secondary education, a local citizen, ca see 
Charles E. Stuart, instigated the friendly test case which went down in the 
records of the state supreme court as C. E. Stuart et al. v. School District eh ; of 
the Village of Kalamazoo et al. The decision written by Chief Justice Cooley, 


handed down in 1844, concluded: 


legalizing public secondary 
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If these facts do not demonstrate clearly and conclusively a general state policy, 
beginning in 1817 and continuing until after the adoption of the present constitution, 
in the direction of free schools in which education, and at their option the elements of 
classical education, might be brought within the reach of all the children of the state, 
then, as it seems to us, nothing can demonstrate it. We might follow the subject 
further and show that the subsequent legislation has all concurred with this policy, 
but it would be a waste of time and labor. We content ourselves with the statement 
that neither in our state policy, in our constitution, nor in our laws, do we find the 
primary school districts restricted in the branches of knowledge which their officers 
cause to be taught, or the grade of instruction that may be given, if their voters con- 
sent in regular form to bear the expense and raise the taxes for the purpose.® 


Other Cases 


Burrell and Eckelberry, in studying the attempt to restrict free public edu- 
cation to the elementary school, have in these two paragraphs summarized 
two distinct phases of the opposition: 


The earliest case (brought into the courts against the free public high school) was 
begun probably in 1871, and the latest was decided in 1893. The supreme courts of 
seven states, principally in the Middle West, dealt with the high-school question. 
The Kansas court dealt with it twice and the Illinois court three times. With the 
exception of Charles H. Otken v. J. S. Lamkin (1879), every case grew out of the opposi- 
tion to the high school. With the partial exception of Henry Rulison et al. v. Frances S. 
Post (1875), all the decisions were favorable to the high school. If we may assume 
that the opinions of the courts do, in a broad way, reflect dominant public opinion, 
the decisions would seem to indicate that throughout this period opposition to the 
free public high school, while strong and active, represented the view of the minority. 

The greater part of the discussion concerning the cost of high schools seems to have 
occurred between 1875 and 1880, and the effect on the laboring classes of extensive 
education was most seriously discussed during the ten years beginning in 1876 oF 1877: 
In both these cases the evidence agrees with reasonable expectations, since the de- 
pression covered the years 1873-78, while the gathering strength of the trade unions 
and the opposition to them date from the late seventies. Opposition from those 10- 
terested in academies and private schools, and discussion of the problem of religious 
and moral instruction, were prominent from about 1884 or 1885. This line of argu 
ment may have represented a final desperate mustering of forces by private-scho? 
and religious interests against the increasingly powerful public instruction.” 


The legalization of the free public high school by the courts can well be marked a 
beginning of a fourth period in American secondary education, the period in which W? 


s the 


® For further treatment of the Kalamazoo Case, see B Op. cit., p- . 

Also, Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the o of Pai pees of the Sate of 
Michigan, with Accompanying Documents, 1873, PP- 399-407. 

Also, J. L. Clifton, “The Kalamazoo Case,” American School Board Journa: 
1933, 87:26-27. 

10 B, Jeannette Burrell and R, H, Eckelberry, “The High-School Question before the ari 

in the Post-Civil-War Period,” School Review, April, 1934, 42:265; and «The Free Pu 
High School in the Post-Civil-War Period,” School Review, November 1934» 42:674 


l; Novembe!s 
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still find ourselves. It is true that no new and distinct institution was inaugu- 
rated, as in the case of the three previous schools, but the court decisions 
opened the way to a public secondary school that in pupil enrollment and 
extent of activity was to stand out as a social phenomenon — as the greatest 
experiment in all educational history. The date on which America publicly 
went on record as intending to establish universal secondary schooling can 
be set as about 1874. 

As state courts and legislatures went about legalizing the high school at 
public expense, the statutes that were forthcoming gave little in the way of a 
democratic philosophy. Cook cites two state statutes to indicate what by law 
was considered to be a high school. The Michigan law says that “a high 
school shall be a graded school maintaining twelve grades of work with at 
least three teachers devoting their entire time to the work of the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades, or two teachers devoting 
their entire teaching time to the work of the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades.” The New Hampshire statute says that a secondary 
school is “a school having at least one course or not less than four years, 
properly equipped and teaching such subjects as are required for admission 
to college, technical school, and normal school, including reasonable instruc- 
tion in the Constitution of the United States and in the Constitution of New 
Hampshire.” 1! 

The school that was made public i 
ous road before it could bring to its supportin| 
were implied in that far-reaching Kalamazoo 
promised land, its progress was to be hindered 
of its forbears. 


"William A, Cook, High-School Administration. Baltimore: Warwick a 
P. 44. 


n 1874 was to travel a long and treacher- 
g followers the rich returns that 


decision. In its journey to the 
noticeably by the impedimenta 


nd York, Inc., 1926, 
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Or American secondary education had cast its lot with the masses, it 
hurriedly began to withdraw its chips from the classes. The Kalamazoo case 
severed in function, if not immediately in form, the high school and the 
academy. With less than two hundred public high schools to its credit be- 
fore 1874, the nation had invested in over six thousand by 1goo. That 
year the high school’s enrollment surpassed the academy’s by 519,25! t0 
110,797, and today the public secondary schools enroll eleven times the num- 
ber of students found in the private schools. fi f 

With numbers came attention. Now that it was assured a rich inheritance 0 
public funds and enrollment, the high school, which had been treated as F 
orphan the first fifty years of its life, suddenly found itself the fondling of x 
National Education Association and the institutions of higher learning. E 
the two, especially the latter, it appeared as the street waif that had to : 
cleaned up and taught some manners before it could be taken into the a 
polite circles of the educational family. As long as the academy was i 
college-preparatory institution, and the number of high schools was rea : 
insignificant, neither the colleges nor the National Education Associati 
had revealed much interest in “the people’s school.” day the 

Mass secondary education fell upon an unprepared profession, and even to i ihe 
profession is still hard pressed to expand its concept of the school in keeping ee ra 
expansion in population. This shock of numbers, to be appreciated, calls a 
brief but careful consideration of the long search for purposes for the = T 
a search that was well underway before the public started knocking 4 
door. 


CH 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SEAR 
OF A PURPOSE 


There had been no particular question about the purposes of the 
up until this period of expansion. California’s first high school, for i fee 
began in 1856 in San Francisco, “to fit young men for the practical du 
300 = 


e school, 
nstances 
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business of life or for admission into any of the best colleges or universities 
in the United States,” and the school set out to do this through ancient and 
modern history, rhetoric, logic, composition, chemistry, geology, mineralogy, 
botany, intellectual philosophy, natural theology, political economy, Con- 
stitution of the United States, Constitution of California, algebra, geometry, 
surveying, civil engineering, topographical drawing, astronomy, bookkeeping, 
Latin, Greek, Spanish, and French." 

Automatic mind training stood out as a number-one purpose of the school throughout 
the last century. The commonly accepted doctrine of formal discipline led 
nobody to doubt the value of difficult academic studies as the best training 
possible for the “practical duties and business of life” as well as for entrance 
to college. As indicated in these sentiments of Principal Waterman, of 
Stockton, expressed in 1886, this confusion about mind training carried on 
down through the century: 


Objections are made by some that the course of study is arranged solely for the 


purpose of sending three or four students yearly to the University. We have a few 
ded course than ours affords, While 


in each class who desire to take a more exten 
these are doing their work preparatory for the higher institution, the others are 
receiving the same instruction, and until it is shown that this course is not as good 
as any for the general student whose course ends with the High School, such objections 
carry no weight. A demand was made a few years ago for something practical in 
the course, and bookkeeping was added. Any study, however, 1s practical that 
develops the mind and the faculties of the student; and that course is best for the 


student that gives him the best mental drill.” 


INSPIRATIONAL VALUES 
the establishment of the public high school, 


Another early justification put forward for 
se ne was the inspirational value tt would offer 


above the common schools already existing, K 
the lower school. This point of view was projected all over the country e 
out the latter half of the century. School reports and public addresses he 
up the high school as the pot of gold to be found at the end of the lara 
school rainbow. This point of view was prevalent in the Soa schoo 
system as early as 1851, as noted in the school report of the year: 
establishment of the Central School, | 
rful abiding stimulus to exertion on 
on Schools; that it would constantly 


l, it was 
Among the reasons assigned for the 
perg that such a school would create a powe 
€ part of both teacher and pupil in the Comm salir 
encourage the hope of promotion, and thereby hold out one of pe ERG ia 
to diligence, and persevering application to their respective duties. 
the case the Board has not been disappointed. 
p iforni eley: Sather 
! William W. Ferrier, Ninety Years of Education m California, 1846-1936- Berkeley 
Gate Book Com a I . 80. Pay 
JR Hollembeak, 4 istry wile Public Schools of Stockton, Singin i i ii 
3 Cincinnati, Ohio, Annual Report for the School Year Ending June 30, , 
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Cleveland, likewise, at an early date, saw the high school as the crown of 
the school system, and reported to the people there that “the High School 
shall be expected to set an example to the other Public Schools, of punctu- 
ality of attendance, studiousness and creditable recitations, good order and 
good conduct generally.” * 

Richard Edwards, president of State Normal University, of Illinois, in 
addressing the National Education Association at Elmira in 1873, gave this 
same point of view as his first defense of the secondary schools. 


I notice first their (the high schools’) influence in improving the lower grades. A 
school system, like all other organizations, requires a head. No more positive is the 
influence of the brain in quickening the activities of the physical frame of man, than 
is that of a high school awakening the interest and promoting the industry of the 
pupils below. 

A few days since, I asked a successful city superintendent in Illinois how much the 
high school in the city under his supervision adds to the efficiency of the other grades. 
After a pause, he answered that it would be a moderate statement to say that by the 
influence of the high school the value of the work below is doubled. Every child who 
hopes to reach the higher grade is stimulated by a wholesome anxiety to pass the 
initial examination. Others, who may not have this hope, are still vitalized by 4 
sort of mental induction. The activities about them become contagious, and they 
all catch the inspiration. A higher life than had otherwise been exhibited marks 
both the teaching and the learning. 


Over in Jersey City, about this same time, the superintendent of schools 
was passing on to his public the same argument, when he wrote: “Being the 
head of our system, it is the goal toward which the ambition of all pupils is 
directed. A desire to be promoted from class to class, and eventually become 
members of the High School, imparts a healthy stimulus to every class in the 
schools; the exertions are all quickened, good resolutions are strengthened, 
and the whole machinery of the school system moves with more ease and 
force.” ® 

Twelve years after Edwards had made this point to the National Educa- 
tion Association, the organization heard Seaman of New Orleans on the 
same theme, when he said, “The high school is necessary in order to secure 
the best possible results in the lower schools. It undeniably lifts them UP 2 
a higher and better work. It determines their individual and relative meritë 
it provokes generous emulation; it stimulates effort to improve in knowledge 
in order to be advanced to the nobler works of learning. In a word, the 
high school is a stimulus and the great reward of the grammar schools. 

* Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Educati = 9: 
* Richard Edwards, “How aie Bai ease in Our Free Schools?” 

' National Education Association, Addresses and Journal of Proceedings, 1873, P+ 54: 
Jersey City, New Jersey, Superintendent?’ s Annual Report, 1876, p. 93- Jounal 


7J. E. Seaman, “High Schools and the State,” National Education Association, 
of Proceedings and Addresses, 1885, pp. 179-180. 
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They just couldn’t give up this justification for the high school, and the 
same theme found popularity again five years later at the National Educa- 
tion Association when C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse presented a paper on “The 
Effect of the College-Preparatory High School upon Attendance and 
Scholarship in the Lower Grades.” He defended the high school as a 
means of increasing interest of lower-school pupils and improving their 
attendance. He stated that “an ounce of pull is worth a pound of push.” 8 

Even today, many a school system of the country still pays homage to 
this ancient keystone concept of the high school, perpetuating the fear that the 
elementary school child has of the higher institution, and presenting him as 
he enters it with such a classical bumping that he has no reason to doubt its 
true elevation or value above the lower steps of the educational program. 
And in those systems where there is no such break, school administrators and 
guidance workers who are in a position to catch the reactions of youngsters 
as they pass from the elementary-school building into the first year of the 
high school, note the shock that comes to so many when they find out that, 
after all, the first year of high school is not sharply different from the last 
year of the previous school, and represents a continuation of the past work 
rather than a sudden test of it. 9 

Heralded as a stepping stone of the college, as a beacon light to the ele- 
mentary school, and as an automatic trainer of the mind, the public high 
school was soon to be called upon to use all of such legerdemain, and a little 
more too, in satisfying the needs of the new population being directed its 
way. 


PREPARING THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
ic-secondary-school movement was 


Once the rapi i ubl 
pee ae pid E ools, there came forward a 


under way, with its inroad upon the private sch : 

multitude of willing workers ae the college field and the National ase 
tion Association to prepare the high school for the task that i had just 
inherited. We can get a real feeling of the activity of this period y ET 
through the pages of the Association’s addresses and proceedings from 1 7 


to 1920. 


Shades of 1635! A 
The strong Beer of Harvard was once again felt, this time Eyes 
the efforts of its president, Charles W. Eliot. He sounded the vine 5 n 
the National Education Association in St. Paul in 1890, for ae : on s 
reform of the public high school, calling for strict EA A ss 
Inspectors and the adoption of a uniform system of me ee e 
preparatory subjects. He stated that “the schools nee He eee 
common and higher standards, so that the colleges may fin 


i . 62, 
*See National Education Association, Addresses and Proceedings, 189% P 624, 
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courses a firm, broad, and reasonably homogeneous foundation for their 
higher work.” ° If there is any doubt that Eliot’s interest was in the college 
rather than the high school, it might be recalled that fifteen years earlier, 
during the struggle of the court cases, he proclaimed that the state should 
withdraw from the support of all but elementary education for youth.” 


The Thirty-Years Reform 

The reform movement got under way, The National Education Associa- 
tion furnished the heavy artillery, loosing a volley of national committees 
on the problem, beginning with the famous Committee of Ten (1892-1893) 
and ending thirty years later with the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education (1913-1922). Others that worked in between included 
the Committee on the Correlation of Studies (1893-1895), the Committee on 
College Entrance Requirements (1895-1899), the Committee on Six-Year 
Courses (1905-1909), the Committee on the Economy of Time (1903-1913); 
and the Committee on the Articulation of High Schools and Colleges (1910- 
1913). 

Never before had the educational world seen such an amassing of forces 
on one problem, but a careful study of the work of the commissions leaves 
one wondering if the problem studied was that of the high school or that of 
the college. The production of the famous Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education in 1918, by the last commission, indicates that the case of the 
lower school was finally isolated for consideration. 


The Committee of Ten 


Naturally enough, Eliot headed that first Committee of Ten. In state- 
ment, the group recognized that the secondary schools, taken as 4 whole, 
do not exist for the purpose of preparing boys and girls for college entranc’s 
and that only an insignificant percentage of the graduates would go t0 
colleges; but in recommendations, it saw no distinction in subject needs 
between college-bound and noncollege-bound students, and set out 4 A 
proper list of subjects for any high school: Latin, Greek, English, Germa? 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, general history, astronomy, meteorology» 
botany, zoology, physiology, geology, ethnology, physics, and chemistry. 

It is not surprising that there was perfect unanimity among the members 
of the Committee of Ten in the endorsement of the conventional ole 
preparatory education, and in agreeing that “every subject which is taug í 
in a secondary school shall be taught in the same way and to the same ae, 
to every pupil so long as he pursues it, no matter what the probable dest 


; e! 
° Charles W. Eliot, “The Gap Between the Elementary Schools and the College 


National Education Association, Add; j 5 
» Addresses and Proceedings, 1890, P- 525: mon 
10 See A. D. Mayo, “The Demands of the Coming Century on the American Ch 
School,” National Education Association, Addresses and Journal of P. roceedingss 
P- 24. 
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tion of the pupil may be, or at what point his education isto cease’; for five: 
of the ten members were college presidents, a sixth was a college: professor; = 
and two others were headmasters of Eastern preparatory schools. *! =. 

According to the’ printed report of the Committee of Ten, the followin: 
were the members named in 1892: Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., Chairman; William T. Harris, Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; James B. Angell, President of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; John Tetlow, Headmaster of the Girls’ 
High School and the Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Mass.; James M. Taylor, 
President of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Qscar D. Robinson, 
Principal of the High School, Albany, N. Y.; James H. Baker, President of 
the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo.; Richard H. Jesse, President of 
the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; James C. Mackenzie, Head- 
master of the Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J.; and Henry C. 
King, Professor in Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The report represented what the colleges wanted of the secondary schools, 


which was assurance of entrants vested in the traditional subject matter. 
committee, announced 


United States Commissioner Harris, a member of the 9 e 
it as “the most important educational document ever published in this 
country,” and in his letter of transmittal said, “It has been agreed on all 
hands that the most defective part of the education in this country is that of 


secondary education.” 1? 
Once more President Eliot spoke o ; i 
secondary education, in favor of making it highly selective. 


The secondary schools, taken as a whole, do not exist for the purpose of ahi 
boys and girls for college. Their main function is to prepare for the duties of life : at 
small proportion of all the children in the country — a proportion small in num! ise 
but very important to the welfare of the nation — who show themselves able to an t 
by'an education prolonged to the eighteenth year, and whose parents are able to 


support them while they remain in school. 


ut in favor of restricting American 
He stated: 


This staunch defender of the college gates and the strict academic concep- 


tion of education never recovered from the nation’s acceptance is aron 
schooling as a public responsibility. Passing away at a iA w an ae 
per cent of American youth of high school age were attending ry 


1 See National Education Association, journal of Proceedings and tester tid oe hip sont 
Also, United States Bureau of Education, Report O nOr 7 
Studies, Washington, D. C., 1893- d 
Also, Chessman A. Herrick, “Reports oi E i 15 
Commissions,” Educational Outlook, January, EO gA S Vaa ion i i I 
RO p, Lynch, “Is eee that the Most Defective Part of Fee E R 
the See dary Schools?” _ National Education, Association, Journal 4 
Addresses, 1894, P. 745». A 
3 Tid., p. 749. 
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school, he was spared the shock of seeing that percentage mount to 70 per 
cent and more, as it was destined to do before the middle of the twentieth 
century. 

As to the acceptance of the report of the Committee of Ten, the National 
Education Association was highly gratified to think that its agents had solved 
the problem, and secondary education again settled back in its college- 
preparatory chair. The committee had endorsed authoritatively a sentiment 
already held by most school leaders. The influence of this 1893 statement 
was far-reaching. It did much to leave the impression that the solution of 
the question of the public high school had been found, and its most lasting 
influence was the resulting postponement, for years, of consideration of the 
vital issues of the curriculum. The report, perhaps due to the prominence 
of the committee membership, and the assurance with which the members 
spoke, acted as new skin that would temporarily hide the sore that eventually 
was to call for expert attention, lest it lay low the high school just as it had 
sapped the life blood of the Latin grammar school and the academy. 

Even though national educational bodies, the Commissioner of Education, college 
presidents, and complacent school administrators were apparently willing, at the turn 
of the century, to sell the birthright of the American public high school for a pot of 
college-preparatory poitage, there were minority stockholders in the enterprise of public 
education still influential enough to challenge the transaction. The deep-seated American 
dream of equality of educational opportunity, and the persistent public demand for a 
secondary school that would train for “the great end and the real business of living,” 
were two ambassadors of the democratic spirit not to be dismissed by being ignored. 


A PLEDGE TO DEMOCRACY 

The public high school, peculiar as it was to American society, was justi- 
fied by the principle that political and social equality are in direct ratio t0 
mental and moral education. Even the principle of economic equality found 
footing in this popular concept of secondary schooling, and parents came t0 
look upon the school as a ladder to the white-collar job. It became populat 
for writers and speakers to refer to the high school as “the people’s college”; 
to point out that it was open to all up to the age of twenty-one, without 
regard to sex, race, rank, color, or religion; to emphasize that all enjoy’ 
equal school privileges, without discrimination; and to inject the “melting 
pot” into the popular conception of the school. The rich and the poor, Be 
highborn and the peasant,” were supposedly brought together in sue 4 
relationship that “the mutual respect of both parties was increased.” 

The belief that attention should be restricted to the more promising # 
future leaders of the state subsided into a feeble echo, and it was said wa 
true feeling that the actual life of equality before the law was exemp I 


3 ft » 1881 
* See National Education Association, Addresses and Proceedings, 1873) PP» 50-57 ve 


P- 94; and 1885, p. 173. 
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in the public high school. It was once argued in this country that elementary 
education was sufficient for the masses. And it has not been so many years 
since the secondary school finally overcame the popular argument that this 
higher education unfits the poor for the position they are expected to occupy, 
and forms a distaste for all kinds of manual labor. There are still parents 
here and there, especially in backward rural communities, who discourage 
the attendance of their children at high school for fear it will educate them 
away from their natural sphere; but they are far from representative of the 
typical American parent. The public high school has had an excellent chance 
to follow in the furrow made by the American spirit of democracy, even if it 
cannot lay claim to the major role in the actual breaking of the ground. 


PURPOSES IN CONFLICT 


Honest educators at the turn of the century recognized that the enrollment 
t of the methods and 


of the school and the claims made for it were out in fron 

offerings, and the gap was being widened each year. If there was general 
agreement that the high school was the “defective? member of the educa- 
tional family, there was soon no harmony of opinion that the remedy lay 
in a strengthened college-preparatory course for everybody. : { 

If there is one significant characteristic of this period, it is the confusion 
of purposes, a natural beginning of a conflict that was bound to come, — 
and to carry down even to the present. The attempt to reconcile the com- 
peting and divergent claims as set out for the school was pronounced. ‘There 
were the desires (1) to provide equality of opportunity, (2) to select and train 
leaders for the state, (3) to train the mind, (4) to prepare for college entrance, 


(5) to prepare the best possible liberal education irrespective of probable 


life destinati inspire th ils in the lower school to bigger things, 
cstinaion, 2 o youth of all classes mutual 


(7) to prepare for specifi tions, (8) to bring t 

pecific vocations, 

appreciation, for the sake of the national welfare, and (9) to move youth up 
to higher social as well as higher economic status. 


Growth Upward or Downward? 

Out of these claims came the issues 4 
so ago, and although points of view may have been tempered by Be ee 
these same claims come the issues that face the school today. i a. 
More persistent issues has to do with providing the curriculum. j in 
Prevailed two divergent ideals for the course of study; the one, a ps Rien 
up from the common elementary school, the other, a course r i Eo 
from the college. One is in keeping wi purposes tes 7 
One with others. 

By 18go, the compromise of parallel courses was common ‘a na pe 
a practice which Commissioner Harris marked as “so eres ee ae 
the entire common school course of study that 1 has only partially 


of secondary education fifty years or 


th some of the 
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ceeded.” The practical view of the school was typically expressed by 
E.-A; Steere, of Butte, Montana, in 1890. 


`- And as our people are getting to be very practical in everyday life, our curriculum 
of study is being made quite conformable. The more we do this, the more attention 
is paid by our working classes to allow their children to remain in school longer and 
have them better fitted for the labors of life. This great power of practical education 
is being carried from our high schools today to help move the world tomorrow. We 
are learning that life is too short and the race too swift to spend time and money in 
learning that which can never be turned into bread and meat." 


And Frank E. Plummer, in his president’s address before the Department 
of Secondary Education in 1891, set out a liberal point of view. He said, 
“Thus we see that the mission of the high school is to make education free, 
far-reaching, and fully adequate to the wants of the people. Though its 
function is twofold, its main object is to prepare boys and girls for the duties 
of active, useful, happy lives.” ” 


Practical-Life Aspects 


As committee attention was being devoted to building the new high school 
from above, a straight-thinking minority fought to give practical subjects 
a hearing. No livelier sessions of the National Education Association are 
found recorded than those for the few years immediately following the court 
decisions — that period when secondary education was coming forward with 
a rush and presenting the question of the definition of the new limits of the 
curriculum. Book-minded educators for years actually prevented the topic 
of manual training from finding a place on the NEA program, and not until 
1887 was it admitted for discussion. In a heated session, in which a show of 
hands finally approved unanimously the subject for the schools, papers wee 
first read and they were followed by a lively discussion, the stenographer 3 
notes of which read like the script of a play: 


President Sheldon: The platform has had its way thus far this morning. Now, nav 
you any questions to ask these learned ladies and these humble gentlemen? 

Mr. Greenwood, of Missouri: Will the boy or girl who spends an hour or two each 
day in work make more rapid progress in other studies? 

President Sheldon: What Say you, Professor Woodward? 

Professor Woodward: My observation is, they make equal if not superior P' Be 
particularly in mathematics, 


A Voice: I wish to inquire if any of this work can be done successfully without * 
special teacher? 
1 William T. Harris, “The Present Status of Education in the United States,” Nationa 
Education Association, Addresses and Proceedings, 1891, p. 140. 
16 E. A. Steere, National Education Association, reei and Proceedings, 1890, P' 646. n, 
Frank E. Plummer, “The Future High School,” National Education er 
Addresses and Proceedings, 1891, p. 620. 
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Dr. Ordway: I think not. 

A Voice: Yes, it certainly can. 

Professor Greenwood, of Missouri: Generally, do not girls from the country know how 
to sew, how to make garments, and how to cook? 

Mr. Rickoff: No! 

President Sheldon: No, says Tennessee. No, from Kansas. What say you, ladies — 
do you know how to use the needle and scissors? 

A Chorus of Voices: Yes, yes, yes! 

President. Sheldon: Let all teachers who can sew raise their hands. All hands up, 
and it is unanimous. All can sew, and I knew it would be so. 

Mr. Clark, of Boston: It is about five years ago, ladies and gentlemen, as the Presi- 
dent of this Association can testify, that I undertook a private job of log rolling with 
him to get the subject of industrial education discussed by this Association at one of 
its annual meetings, and he told me then it was utterly impossible to carry it out. 

President Sheldon: And I told you the truth, sir . . I would like to ask how many 
persons in this audience were present at the great meeting of this Association held in 
Chicago, in 1863 — twenty-four years ago. Will all who were present at that meeting 
Please rise? 

Two persons rose. 

President Sheldon: How many at that time eve 
training or the use of tools into a public school? 

No response. ; 

President Sheldon: They have all come since... Ladie: à 
you who think manual training is of value and importance 1n a system ol 
in the United States will please manifest it by saying 2¥° 

A unanimous response. 


r thought of introducing manual 


s and gentlemen: those of 
f education 


But the j ional conference to high-school classroom was a 
he jump fren a and, strangely enough, the 


treacherous one for a functional curriculum, ly enc 
reluctance of Eastern educators to relinquish intellectual discipline Em 
best means of equipping for life was echoed in sections of the e z p 
men grappled diligently with nature as they erected their TORA i LA 
wrested a living from its natural resources. Such an echo g H pria 
trator Austin, of Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1891. Hehadjustcomp pe a ote p 
one hundred cities in respect to the percentage of students aa o n A 
and had satisfied himself that not more than 10 per cent O the high-s 
enrollment, and not more than 25 per cent of the pense ie. 
college; yet he made this expression of what a western high schoo ; 


thing, 
eee iene a ae carr ne persion ri feet 

; AE olol : 
Mere oa miele aE upon candid inspection, 


of real culture for studies of practical meaning only, a i $ 
only a fancied tility — aa as the application of chemistry bal acer yh 
making; French and German to a tour abroad; and the su sti 


i . 212-237- 
18 See National Education Association, Addresses antl Proceedings, 1887, PP: 212-237 
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pastry, and soup making for algebra and geometry; or the arrangement of sums in 
debit and credit columns, so-called bookkeeping, to take the place of history and 
language, as I find these do in many high-school courses of study... The good 
cooks are not made at women’s colleges, nor the good housekeeper in high schools. 
A great mistake is being made in the attempt to mix up the practical with the intel- 
lectual in such a manner as to destroy the intellectual. !° 


On the other hand, President William R. Harper of the University of 
Chicago, in 1902, admitted that the high-school curriculum could no longer 
be regarded as one to be adjusted as a preparation for college, and he even 
questioned whether preparation for college was the most important sub- 
division of high-school work.” 


SIMILARITY OF THE TWO SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


At the turn of the century, public high schools drew remarkably close to 
the declining academies in content and function. Table XVI indicates the 
similarity in the distribution of pupil time among the principal studies fol- 
lowed in the two. As the public high school began to sap the lifeblood of 
the academy, and as the colleges and national committees gave it the nod 
of approval, it was natural for the high school to take on more and more 
the characteristics of the college-preparatory institution. Educational 
surgeons grafted the academy’s program on to the high school’s popularity. 
But the growth of the high school went forward, regardless of its failure to 
present a new curriculum. (See Table XVII.) 


TABLE XVI Secondary-School Enrollments, 1899-1900 ! 


PER CENT OF TOTAL STUDENTS ENROLLED 


Public Private 
high schools high schools 

Latin 

Greek a K 
French 8 23 
German 14 18 
Algebra 56 49 
Geometry 27 24 
Physics 19 19 


General history 


** L. H. Austin, “The Province of the Western High School,” National Education Aso% 
tion, Addresses and Proceedings, 1891, pp. 682-68 S 7 cag 

* William R. Harper, “The Educational Progress of the Year,” National Education i 
sociation, Addresses and Proceedings, 1902, p. 359. is 

* Table arranged from data issued by United States Commissioner of Education Hat”) 
“Recent Growth of Public High Schools,” National Education Association, Address y 
Proceedings, 1901, p. 174. 
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rapte xvit Increase in Public High Schools, 1890 and 1900 


1900 
a 

North Atlantic States 786 1,448 

South Atlantic States 115 449 

South Central States 158 675 

Western, and Far West gi 270 

North Central States 1,376 3:163 
es 

TOTAL SCHOOLS 2,526 6,005 

TOTAL PUPILS 203,000 520,000 


Nicholas Murray Butler, in commenting on the secondary-school situa- 
tion at that time, said, “The present rate of secondary-school pupils is nearly 
five times as great as the rate of increase in the population. It is noteworthy, 
too, that 50 per cent of the whole number of these pupils are studying Latin. 
The rate of increase in the number who study Latin is fully twice as great as 
the rate of increase in the number of secondary-school students.” % 

There was no state leadership apparent to offset this great pressure of the 
national association, the higher institutions, and local school administrators 
to accept the academy pattern for the high school. The typical course of 
study recommended by the state board of education was the academy’s, as is 


revealed in Table XVIII. Constructive state leadership was still to come. 
TABLE XVIII Courses Recommended for the High Schools of Minnesota by the 


State High School Board, about 1900 * 


LATIN SCIENTIFIC COURSE 


COURSES, BY j 
HOURS PER WEEK First Second Third Fourth 

year year pear OME 
English 5 5 5 ; 
Latin 5 5 5 ; 
Mathematics 5 5 va 4 
History BIRA 5 5 3 
Natural science 5 ia 3 


Caesar; third year, Cicero; fourth 
second, plane geometry; fourth, 
gy or botany; 


In Latin, first year, grammar; second year, Mi 
year, Virgil. In mathematics, first year, algebras first year, zoolo 
solid geometry and higher algebra. Ín natural science, first Yeo", 
third, physics; fourth, chemistry- 


; r Latin. 
LITERARY course: as above, substituting four years of German fo 


® Ibid., p. 175. he ae i 
* Nicholas Murray Butler, Education in the United States, Albany, 
s Company, 1900, p. xiv. 

Butler, op. cit., pp. 178-179 
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CLASSICAL COURSE: as above, substituting Greek grammar and Anabasis for equiva- 
lents. 

ENGLISH COURSE: as above, substituting for Latin four credits, chosen from botany, 
physiography, bookkeeping, civics, history, political economy, and senior common 
branches. 


THOSE OTHER COMMITTEES 


All the while that Sheldon, and Butler, and Austin, and Harper, and other 
educators were giving their personal opinions of the emerging high school, 
the national committees commissioned officially to make pronouncements 
proceeded to do so. Out of these reports came the forerunners of the tech- 
niques that were to become so popular in handling the extensive population 
and diversified curricula that were just over the horizon of a new century. 
The contribution of these bodies was in so many respects one made to the 
administration rather than to the instruction of the school. The inheritance 
of the modern high school thus includes this emphasis upon the length of 
periods, the length of time spent in courses, and the senior’s being graduated 
with the required number and distribution of credits. 

A number of the committees emphasized the reorganization of secondary 
education, extending the school both up and down to provide better articula- 
tion with the other units of the educational system. The 6-6 plan, dividing the 
years evenly between the elementary and the secondary schools, was men 
tioned by at least three of the reporting groups. The Committee on Six- 
Year Courses was especially created to consider the matter. It is true that 
committees treated the curriculum, but it can be said that it was from an 
administrative, rather than from a curricular point of view. They endorsed 
already existing subjects, moving them up and down and about to suit the 
prevailing point of view. 


The Committee on the Correlation of Studies 


The Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Education, or the Committee 
on the Correlation of Studies, in 1893 continued the work of the famous Com 
mittee of Ten, pushing down into the upper elementary-school years He 
courses that had been recommended so highly. German and French were 
seen as good for age ten, Latin was recommended for eighth grade, an 
Greek and Roman history were considered desirable as eighth-grade courses: 
The finality and assurance with which this second group disposed of Re 
minute problems of the curriculum is noted in this section of the report: 


Latin should be studied during the eighth year instead of English grammar; and 


English grammar should be studied during the sixth and seventh years. Adopted by t 
majority.~ ‘ 7 

In the eighth year, an option should be given between Latin and a moder? 
language. Rejected, 
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United States history should be studied for one and a half years. Adopted by a 
majority. 
The Constitution of the United States should be studied for ten weeks during the 
last year of the course. Adopted by a majority.® 


The Committee on College Entrance Requirements, appointed in July, 1895, and 
reporting July, 1899, to the Departments of Secondary and Higher Educa- 
tion, suggested the establishment of a uniform system of accounting for 
courses by time and preparation, but it remained for the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching to be the first to specify a unit as “a 
course of five periods weekly throughout an academic year of the preparatory school.” % 
This unit-and-credit system, which is discussed in the next chapter, has had a 
great influence on the progression of pupils through high school. 

A number of the national commissions emphasized the reorganization of 
secondary education, extending the school both up and down to provide 
better articulation with the other units of the educational system. The 6-6 
plan, dividing the years evenly between the elementary and the secondary 
schools, was mentioned by at least three of the groups. The Committee on 
Six-Year Courses was especially created to consider the matter. It is true that 
committees treated the curriculum, but it can be said that it was from an 
administrative, rather than from a learning point of view. They did nothing 
more than endorse already existing subjects, moving them up or down — 
usually the latter, to suit the prevailing point of view. 


The Committee on Economy of Time \ 

The Committee on the Economy of Time; for instance, appointed by the 
Department of Superintendence in 1903, and reporting in 1913, was a natural 
result of the movement to extend secondary education downward. Some- 
thing had to be eliminated from the elementary school when new subject 


i ittee 
matter was brought down to the seventh and eighth grades. The committe 


attempted to point out useless materials and wasteful procedures. 


It has not been easy for the student of education to distinguish PEPY one 
committee from another. According to the Proceedings of the Mea a 1905 
(P. 279) this committee was set up in 1903 t° report to the rrie koi 
on Education on an investigation proposed by James H. Ba z E 
the University of Colorado, concerning the culture element it i ee z 
of time in education. A brief report was presented in Ka b ation 
Presented a full report, published by the United States ha Neill Chine! 
“Balletin, 1913: No ga aay sei i dates of the com- 
of Education on Economy of Time in Education. Althoug! the d: anao 
mittee’s work should stand as 1903-1913 its work is RNE eae 
a group named in tgrt by the Department of Superinten 


a roth dings, 1895, P: 236. 
a e D ec) nee ial oport, 1906 P» 38s 


* Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
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sulted in enlisting the aid of investigators and the publication of four reports 
issued as yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
According to the first report, published in the Fourteenth Yearbook, Part I, 
the Department’s committee was named “upon the initiative of the Council 
Committee.” The four yearbooks, all printed by the Public School Publish- 
ing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, were as follows: 


1. Minimum Essentials in Elementary-School Subjects — Standards and Current Practise, 
14th Yearbook, Part I, 1915 

2. Second Report of the Committee on Minimum Essentials in Elementary-School Subjects, 
16th Yearbook, Part I, 1917 

3. Third Report of the Committee on Economy of Time in Education, 17th Yearbook, 
Part I, 1918 

4. Fourth Report of the Committee on Economy of Time in Education, 18th Yearbook, 
Part II, 1919 


The Committee on the Articulation of High Schools and Colleges 

According to the 1911 Proceedings of the NEA, the Department of Secondary 
Education appointed this committee in July, 1910, which first reported at 
the 1911 meeting (pp. 559-567). Its second report was made in 1912 and 
the third in 1913, outlining in detail plans for a study of secondary education 
and the formation of a special commission by the NEA for this purpose. In 
1913 the NEA created the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education. 


The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 

Thus after twenty years of attempting to reshuffle existing offerings of the 
existing secondary schools to serve public-high-school needs, the planners 
finally went on record of approving a reorganization of the school program. 
Perhaps most significant and far-reaching of all the committee reports has 
been that made by the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education. A series of studies emanated from the general committee and its 
sixteen separate subcommittees, but the famous one was the Cardinal Pri- 
ciples of Secondary Education issued in 1918: 


. Health 

. Command of fundamental processes 
- Worthy home membership 

. Vocation 

. Civic education 

. Worthy use of leisure 

. Ethical character 


NOU PO HD m 


ion 
The work of this group came from the active field of secondary e 
el 


itself, not from the easy chairs in a college conference room far remo” oe 0 
the give-and-take of a public secondary school. The repeated referen 
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THE 
PEOPLES 
HIGH SCHOOL 


STILL LIGHTING THE ROAD 
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these seven main objectives since they were issued in 1918 has marked this 
as perhaps the most far-reaching document that has ever been issued in 
secondary education. Although the educator looking for the specific answer 
to the curriculum problem has criticized the points as too general for his 
purposes, they nevertheless have formed the framework of innumerable 
courses of study and statements of curriculum philosophy, and have influ- 
enced the teaching in thousands of classrooms of the country. 

Health, worthy home membership, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, — 
such a contrast to those former guiding principles of preparation for college 
— mind training, inspiration to the elementary school, and education for 
status. Today there is not a secondary-school planning group that does not 
list citizenship training as a major responsibility. Certainly, 1918 must go down 
as one of the few highly significant dates in the story of American secondary education. 
Where modern secondary education wanted to go was pretty well determined 


that year. It was to remain for others to determine how it was to reach those 
ends, 


18 GREAT 
I 
EXPECTATIONS 


——— 


oe 
CTT 


M.. secondary education fell upon an unprepared profession, but only 
a few scattered voices dared venture that the new population would blend 
into the college-dominated high school with just about as much grace as the 
proverbial bull in the china closet. It was true that the seven noble functions 
that were set out in 1918 as the cardinal principles of secondary education 
ignored college preparation, but, after all, this denial represented little more 
than the half-hearted whistling in the dark of a small group of frontier 
thinkers, who liked to imagine that the higher institution was not lurking 
just around the corner in the shadows of scholasticism. 

The work of the high school is not primarily to prepare pupils for college but to 
prepare them for citizenship were the exact words of the emancipation proclama- 
tion that the school masters of Amherst, Massachusetts, had uttered as carly 


as 1911; 1 but even today it is easier for a school to make the statement than 


to make the break. If America has ever agreed upon one thing that her 


secondary school should do above all else, perhaps it is to prepare for college. 
This is plainly revealed in any honest study of American secondary ae 
tion. America’s 28,000 high schools vary greatly in the extent of their 


offerings, but the one course that they all have in common is the college- 


Preparatory. 


THE FEAR OF LOWERING STANDARDS 


From the very day that the high school opened its doors to all the pa 

of all the people, there was apparent the fear of lowering the stan ai s z 

the school, a fear that has presented itself in such miscellaneous practices 

these; 

1. The awarding of differentiated diplomas, 2 practiced By aay Erei 
Ìt being implied if not actually stated that the one SE or rae P 

tion of the academic or classical course was the gilt-edged crede 


x i 1911, P. 8 
Amherst, Massachusetts, Annual Report of the School Committee, 1911, P cage 
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THE ADVOCATE OF THE STATUS QUO 


2. The school’s continual practice of retaining scholastic requirements 
above the abilities of a sizable portion of its potential student body, a 
practice that still means for many youth the termination of schooling be- 
fore graduation time ae 

3. The placement of scholastic achievement above achievement in ae 
ship, activities in the latter usually being relegated to the extracurriculat 
field that holds secondary status to the classroom program Pee 

4. In placing scholasticism ahead of citizenship, the continued practice 
placing the classroom program of telling about right action above any 
program of practicing right action ‘ 

5. The criticism levelled at the lower schools by the high school for ee 
sent up youth who are supposedly not ready to profit by its program, hen 
emphasis thus being placed upon the standard of the program ra 
than upon the youth who might be served hieve- 

6. The use of a marking system that emphasizes a single standard of ac 
ment for a class, and pits students of varied abilities against each ona 

4. The adoption of a mechanical system of accounting for student eo 
plishment by means of units and credits tied into the competitive mar 
system 


These practices led to the Carnegie unit. Back in 1899, as mentioned 1 
Chapter 17, one of the National Education Association study geoi of a 
Committee on College Entrance Requirements, suggested the establishmen A 
uniform system of accounting for courses by time and preparat m 
seven years later the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of a y 
came up with the specifications of a unit as “a course of five periods W 


throughout an academic year of the preparatory school.” ? 


38: 
* Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Annual Report, 1906; P 3 
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The standard-worshipers jumped at the proposal, and the unit-and-credit 
system was established on a nationwide scale as the means of accounting 
accurately for the progression of pupils through high school. It became 
handmaiden to the system of grade levels. Today state departments of public 
instruction demand for graduation, and colleges for admission, so many units 
in this and so many in that, with two majors of six each and two minors of 
four each being highly popular. And school administrators dovetail courses 
and tally credits in such a manner that the three-fifths and three-fourths add 
with the wholes, so that each senior graduates with at least his share of 
fifteen or sixteen units, this being thirty or thirty-two credits. Pupils speak 
glibly in terms of majors and minors, and it is a dumb student who doesn’t 
know such intricacies as the fact that one credit in plane geometry won't 
count toward graduation, but that one unit in the subject is legal tender. 


Some states such as New Jersey have found the 32-credit system not technical 
ve mind, and have multiplied the 32 


enough to satisfy the administrati i 
by the number of school days in the week. Thus the student striving to 
as he picks up 2 for 


graduate has a 150- or 160-point plan to manipulate, 
this and 3 for that. j } 

Many years ago, in one of its annual reports, the Carnegie Foundation 
admitted the shortcomings of its rigid unit-and-credit plan, stating that it 
should “undoubtedly give place to more flexible, more individual, more 
exact, and more revealing standards of performance as rapidly as these may 
be achieved.” 3 But these have not been forthcoming, and it is doubtful if 
they will as long as scholastic achievement retains its position in the minds of 
educators as more significant than achievement in social and civic action. 
If the latter were to take its rightful place as ihe goal for a program for ge 
school youth, then high-school attendance could be conceived in terms © 
years of attendance and not in terms of numbers of credits accumulated. If 
the school were four years, then each youth would have a right to that many 
years there, and his continued presence would not depend upon amassing 


marks and credits. 


HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 
As high-school enrollments began to 


—THEN AND NOW 


double decade by decade down 
y of the problem led many 
this rapid extension of the 
school had brought with it a new type of student unknown to the school of 

ts came forward wi 


fifty years ago. Educational linguis ‘The term implies a type 


upil t d administrators. 
pupil to serve perplexed teachers on of the performance-level usually expected 
book coverage- 


incompatible with “book learning nc 
of the youth passing through a high school emphasizing 
Twenty-Eighth Annual Report 


* The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 


of the President and of the Treasurer, 1933» P 38. 
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While there are those who feel that the high school: could still retain'a 
greater percentage of the youth from ages twelve to eighteen, if it would: but: 
go further in its recognition of heterogeneity, there are those who maintain: 
that the increase in drawing and holding power exercised thus far has lowered. 
standards of work. This latter group has seen as analogous the increased 
enrollment and the lowering of the general intelligence as measured by the 
LQ. test. Those who do not contend that the intelligence is lower than fifty 
years ago, at least indicate that the purposes for going to school are, on the 
average, less academic, a situation which induces lower standards in book 
performance. The deduction they then make is that the more gifted who 
promise to be the future leaders of the State are not required to work up to 
capacity, and thus suffer because of the greater number in attendance. 


Methods Lacking 

It is to be remembered that the average high-school teacher in the aca- 
demic areas such as English, social studies, mathematics, languages, and 
science, has never been taught by the training institution how to differen- 
tiate instruction. One assignment for the entire class, with occasional com- 
promises for the slower students, has been and still is the common procedure.’ 
The breaking down of a class into smaller groups, and the rotation of teacher 
attention by groups, as so commonly practiced in the early grades of the 
elementary school, is an unknown procedure in most high-school classrooms. 
When the classroom work is geared to one standard of achievement for the 
group, it is not strange that the teacher looks upon nonacademic students 4 
a menace to the standard of achievement for the brighter students. If better 
minds are at times sacrificed, it is a reflection on methods rather than 4 
reflection on the policy of attempting to educate all American youth. 

Ability grouping, for a time, was welcomed as the solution to the problem, 
but of late such grouping has been attacked because of its denial of the natur 
social groupings of individuals. At times it has been argued that the one wen 
to give both mass education and train the gifted proportionately tO iar 
abilities would be to have secondary education distributed among sever? 
parallel institutions above the elementary school, one for the college-bound, 
one for the students going into commercial positions at graduation, and so 0” 
This would be opposed to the comprehensive high school of the present ihat 
holds so much of the democratic spirit of America. 


Misconceiving the Student of Yesterday 
For educators to reason that the coming of the masses to the hig! 
has lowered the standard of achievement implies that all must ha 
well in respect to general academic intelligence, common purposes; 


h school 
ve been 
an! 


ca 
* See Harold Spears, Secondary Education in American Life, Chapter 7, New York: Amer! 
Book Company, 1941. 
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work habits of the students of the ante-mass days, or at least it implies that 
the situation then was much better than at present. An examination of the 
conditions of the earlier school fails to reveal either that the range of ability 
among pupils was narrower than today, or that the purposes for attendance 
were then more homogeneous than today. Since the intelligence test was 
unknown the past century, comparison cannot be made among student 
bodies on that basis, but general evidence is ample to indicate that the high- 
school instructional problem at any time during the past seventy-five or 
hundred years has varied in quantity of students rather than in quality. The 
few references that follow are samples of the evidence that could be collected 
to fill a book establishing the point that there is a lot of rationalization and 
wishful thinking on the part of today’s administrators and teachers who like 
to think of the good old school days of the past. 

The principal of Cleveland’s Central High School of 1862 made a plea to 
the board of education to aid him in respect to over a fourth of the freshman 
class who were incapable of doing high-school work: 


The number enrolled during the last year was 212; a larger number than ever 
before in the history of the school. This large enrollment was caused, mainly, by the 
large number (about go) admitted from the grammar schools. Of the 99 pupils, at 
least 25 ought not to have been admitted. They formed, during the year, a class of 
incapables; and at this time, those of them who remain in the school are just where 
they were a year ago — having failed, some of them in all, most of them in two- 


thirds of their studies.® 


Today’s high-school administrator show 
head of the Providence, Rhode Island, High 
wise troubled by the standard of work in his school: 


I would also recommend additional tests in the examination of our schools, that 
we may ascertain, not only what pupils know, but what they can do. T is not C 
common occurrence to mect with scholars who have a satisfactory pan gni F 
many of the higher branches of study, to be ignorant of the p ia el a “seat 
knowledge, They violate the plainest rules of grammar, and fai entir beac 
correct use of fractions. Penmanship, it pani Oak 1 1 more 


than is now given to it. 


Id also consider the words of the 
School of 1866, who was like- 


rolled not even a sixth of the commu- 


dent Hardy of Amherst, Massa- 
and refused to accept 


in 1911, when the high schools en 
nity’s youth that they now do, Superinten 
chusetts, was having his difficulties with scholarship, 
the blame for the failure of pupils. He wrote: 
ethod by which he can be made to 
nnot make him drink. If a pupil is 
barely does enough work to 


But what can be done? There is no patent m 
Work. One may lead a horse to water, but ten ca llif 
lazy and indifferent, cares more for club and social life, 


* Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools Report, 1861-62; P: 67. 
: ; ; i , 25. 
6 Providence, Rhode Island, Annual Report of the School Committee, 1866, P. 25 
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keep his standing in school, and does this only by the constant prodding of his teacher, 
who is to blame if he does not succeed? Sometimes parents acknowledge their inability 
to influence their children in these matters. Certainly they ought not to expect of 
the teachers what they cannot do themselves.’ 


The problem of scholastic standards and pupils’ failure to meet them, and 
teachers’ consternation therefrom, are a part of the present warp and woof of 
American secondary education that came down from the popular patterns 
of yesterday. Critics of the school’s mounting enrollment this century imply 
that a greater percentage of yesterday’s high-school population was pre- 
paring for college, and assume that the greater the percentage of the student 
body headed for college, the higher the standard of academic endeavor. A 
comparison of enrollments of different periods in respect to the per cent 
going to college indicates again that the selective quality of yesterday’s high 
school has been overemphasized. Tables given in Brown’s monography, 
for the school year 1897-1898, reveal that only 14 per cent of the total number 
of students in public and private high schools and academies were preparing 

-for college, and that only 31 per cent of the graduates that year were college- 

preparatory students.* This rather thorough study of the national picture 
at the time would indicate a diversified student population not unlike the 
one fifty years later — today. 

Then there was the study by Austin, who surveyed over one hundred 
representative high schools of different states in 1891 in respect to college 
preparation, and satisfied himself that less than ro per cent of the enrollment 

and less than 25 per cent of the graduates were intending to enter college.’ 


Standards for What? 


There are educators, as well as laymen, who would argue that the i 
sion of the great variety of subjects in the curriculum in itself lowered stand- 
ards, and that standards were higher in 1900 when half of the students were 
taking Latin and other so-called hard subjects. In the face of the mounting 
evidence of educational research, such a contention has little more to sta? 
upon than the subjective statements of faith, such as that issued years 48° 
by the Cleveland principal who wrote: 


ncelu- 


„ For purposes of discipline, Latin is, in many respects, superior to any other study 
in the course. It cultivates the understanding, memory, and taste. It increases ee 
power of expressing thought clearly and vigorously; while without it, it is quite Ha 
peso to attain anything more than a superficial knowledge of the English 127 
guage. 


ee Massachusetts, Annual Report of the School Committee, 1911, pp- 8-9: Brows 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Education in the United States, Monograph 4, Elmer i 
Secondary Education,” Albany, New York: J. B. Lyon Company, 190% P: 203. gja- 
°? L. H. Austin, “The Province of the Western High School,” National Education AS 
tion, Addresses and Proceedings, 1891, p. 679. > 
1° Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools Report, 1862, p. 69. 
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There is no objective evidence to support the contention that the democ- 
ratization of the secondary school, as noted in the great influx of youth, 
has lowered the intelligence level and thus the standard of achievement. If 
the standard has been lowered, it reflects the school’s failure to make curricu- 
lum changes and the teacher’s failure to individualize instruction. To the 
perplexed administrator or teacher it is no doubt comforting to think that 
there was no nonacademic pupil fifty years ago, but the thought is little 
more than a flight of the imagination. It is true that all pupils of that early 


school were taking a prescribed academic course taught in a rather uniform 
d as evidence of similarity 


ils enrolled. Instead, it 
t even greater than is 


manner, but this common curriculum cannot stan 
in interests, capacities, and destination of the pup 
stands as evidence of maladjustment — a maladjustmen’ 
found in the average high school today. The coming of the general public 
this century presented the school administration with the problems of 
regimen and curriculum planning rather than with the problem of decreased 


intelligence. 


Tests Suggest False Conclusions 


Perhaps this quarter century’s measurement movement has been a strong 
factor in making it so easy for today’s educator to jump to the false conclu- 
sion that intelligence went off the gold standard with the influx of youth 
during the same period. Differences in scholastic abilities among school 
children stand out sharply to a teacher when listed as objective test scores 
printed in columns on a white sheet of paper. For instance, for a reading 
score to tell the teacher that one of her tenth-year world history students as 
a reader is a fifth grader, may establish the student’s position in the class 
before the first recitation ever takes place. Regardless of the good that may 
come from testing, without a set of reading or intelligence scores the teacher 
is much less likely to notice such differences within the group. TEAN 

Then too, the modern youth is not necessarily a conformist. Hie thin 4 
for himself, This revolt against tradition and the consequent Ban o 
his own interests may have presented the traditional high schoo with a 
situation to add to the confusion about lowered intellectual capacity. a 

There are those school leaders who have placed great faith ner hes iy 
plication of offerings as the means of meeting the heterogeneity a nee z o 
interests. The constantly increasing holding-power of the secon a a 
this century cannot be attributed merely to the extension nese iaa 
compulsory attendance age, but attests to 4 corresponding eae a oe 
larity of schooling among the adolescents. If there is one be o iue 
side of the school’s ledger which should be appreciated by those 


ion, it i i high school among those 
lead the reconstruction, it is the popularity of the hig: So E PAN 


Who attend. It can be conceived that with proper progra 
t r- 
this popularity could be extended gradually to a greater and greater pe 
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centage of all the youth of high-school age. Unfortunately, there are still 
some adults, both within and without the profession, who are skeptical of a 
school program that is really enjoyable, and read into this popularity a 
lowering of standards and an unfitting for the hard realities of life. 

There is no need to remind today’s student of education that the tremen- 
dous growth in the secondary-school enrollment, the increased holding-power 
of the school, the wide variation in interests and capacities represented, the 
discredit that research has brought to the doctrines of formal discipline and 
transfer of training, the increased demand for effective education in a democ- 
racy, the effect of technological development upon social change, the struggle 
to elevate teacher status and thus the profession, and the ever-recurring dif- 
ficulty of securing the public’s tax dollar, are all pressures for change that 
can be neither ignored nor managed through an administrative-edict 
approach to instruction. How far the secondary school can be extended to 
reach the American dream of equality of opportunity is dependent largely 
upon the ability of the profession to conceive the changes that might be 
made, and then to execute them. 


Advances 
as tardily 


Recognition of the heterogeneity of the high-school population w 
upon 


advanced by the junior-high-school movement, Thorndike’s attention 
individual differences, G. Stanley Hall’s spotlight upon adolescence, John 
Dewey’s thesis that education is life rather than preparation for life, the 
multiplicity of subjects and courses, the consequent guidance movement, 
the extracurricular movement, scientific testing and measurement, menta 
hygiene, curriculum reorganization, and liberties extended by some college 
admission offices. 

Little by little the American high school is assuming the responsi 
doing the best for each pupil according to the measure of his abil 
interests. School administration must share the credit for this progres wil 
the great horde of youngsters who have come to their doors, bringing W 
them into the once cloistered halls the naturalness of life itself, and create 
the situation that makes change imminent. 

The philosophy of John Dewey, although advanced early in t 
has found its reception only recently in the upper school. The mu. 
of the number of subjects and courses was at first considered the natu” 
to care for individual differences, and led consequently to the gut is? 
movement. Where courses were few, election was limited, and called 3 
but little teacher guidance. Cumulative records, standardized ta i 
diagnosis as well as for achievement, and counseling have found their 
in the proper distribution of education. he 

Smuggled through the back door by the students themselves were 
extracurricular activities, the socializing influence of the school. Even a 


bility of 
tis 


he century 
Itiplicatio® 
ural way 
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to the present they have depended largely for their adequate recognition 
upon the sympathetic administrator. It was found easier to promote clubs 
than to ferret out secret student societies, and easier to organize and manage 
the athletic program than to stand the consequences of the football game 
that was played with a few nonschool townsmen in the lineup. Student 
activities were forced upon the administration and the teaching staff as a 
part of that naturalness of life that the pupils refused to leave outside as they 
entered the school plant. They were accepted only after it was seen that 
suppression was not possible, and even today in many large high schools the 
Saturday night dance, the weekly assembly, and the hobby club represent 
concessions made by an academically minded faculty rather than educational 
innovations advanced by the school. It is true that a sympathetic teacher 
here and there had encouraged activities in the early days, but not until the 
administration half-heartedly approved them did faculty sponsorship really 
begin. 
EXTENDING HIGH SCHOOL DOWNWARD: 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
The New Organization of Grades 
As noted in Chapter 12, college advisers to the high school, who appeared 
in such large numbers during the last two decades of the last century and the 
first decade of this, did not rest until they had extended the typical four-year 
high school down two years into the existing eight-year elementary school. 
Out of this thinking was born the junior high school. f 
The junior-high school movement began with Columbus, Ohio, ri 
Berkeley, California, inaugurating the 6-3-3 system to replace the 8-4 
system, in 1908-1909. Gaining momentum gradually, the idea caught the 
f 907 a aman d reached 37,331 
professional fancy, and the junior-high enrollment that ha E N 
by 1920 jumped in six years time to ooo. The number 0 


schools jumped from 387 in 1922 to 1,842 in 1930. As att eienen 
laws pushed the minimum school age first to fourteen, and then to hite 
Jutched at the 7-8-9 segregation 


and sixteen, more and more school systems ¢ 

5 ildren who 
as a better means of holding the interest of many of these ape ee 
were accustomed to dropping out at the end of the eight-year PTEN 
school. It is interesting to note that even though this extension 


les 
i igi ollege educators such as Char 
Be ee ee Hoge, public-school administrators 


Elio tion for co : 
hie a means of extending elementary 


Were soon using the junior-high plan as r 
Ai i hildren they were serving- 
Te noe . ae E eight-year elementary school and a 


In moving away from the pl me Mc 
four-year high actual public-school administrators ge ae is 
tween the 6-6 and the 6-3-3 plans of organization, bot ae oe as 
from the recommendations of those national commissions 


over 800, 
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prolific with ideas. Both plans reveal dissatisfaction with the existing high 
school and an accompanying faith in its inadequacies being corrected 
through the new organization. There had been much hue and cry about the 
waste of time in the eight-year elementary school, and now it was supposed 
that this was to be eliminated by signing the seventh and eighth grades over 
to the upper school. Although the student of secondary education will find 
much good having come out of this renewed interest in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades, he must not lose sight of the fact that the whole matter was 
a reflection of the college’s domination over the high school. It is well to 
repeat again, that if America has ever agreed upon one thing that her secondary school 
should do above all else, perhaps it is to prepare for college. 


TABLE XIX Number of Secondary Schools, by Types 
For the sixteen-year period during which so much of the junior-high growth was 


noted. 
S a a A S 
TYPE OF SCHOOL 1922 1926 1930 1934 193 
Junior high schools 387 1,109 1,842 1,948 2:372 
Per cent of total 2.8 6.3 8.3 8.4 of 
Eeoae G AS eC ae = 
Junior-senior high schools 1,088 1,949 3,287 3,938 6,203 
Per cent of total ay II.0 14.8 17.0 25:2 
Senior high schools gi 411 648 753 959 
Per cent of total 6 2.3 2.9 3-2 9 
Regular high schools 12,490 14,241 16,460 16,574 15,056 
Per cent of total 88.9 80.4 74.0 71-4 : 
Total 14,056 17,710 22,237 23,213 249599 


Ma Eo) 22230 FO) Se 

! The economy of time in education, the number-one argument advanced for the 
six years of secondary education by its college backers, was to Say that a 
usual four years were not sufficient for the mastery of the usual high-schoo 
subjects, and that two years of the elementary school could be enlisted for 
the task without noticeable loss to that unit. Among the other claims com 
monly made for the change were these: 


1. The economy of time 

2. A more gradual transition from elementary to secondary education 
3. A more suitable environment for the early adolescent 

4. Provision for the exploration of aptitudes and interests 

5. Better attention to the individual 

6. Better scholarship 
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7, Less retardation and elimination 
8. Improved discipline 
g. The more rapid advancement of pupils ™ 


In looking back over this attempted reorganization of the school, one asks 
how many of the common expectations were realized, and how many of 
these purposes depended upon a change from the 8-4 plan. It is interesting 
to note that much of the popular thinking concerning the secondary school 
isnot in accord with the early claims for the junior high school. For instance, 
the so-called vocational exploratory work at the junior-high-school level is 
now in some disrepute, largely due to a changed economic and social situa- 
tion in America today. In 1gro the ninth grade was terminal education for 
a great majority of youth, while today it is the twelfth grade. At junior-high 
level the general shop instead of the specialized vocational shop is endorsed. 

Furthermore, the early eagerness to push high-school subjects down into 
the seventh and eighth grades is now being counteracted by the current 
attack upon departmentalization and subject emphasis. It is being pointed 
out that the close personal attention that the student was to get in the junior- 
high years is more likely to be found where one teacher remains with the child 
for a long period of the day, which was the case in the elementary school 
before departmentalization. Many junor high schools today, such as those 
in Springfield, Missouri, place a student in a core course where he stays jea 
one teacher for perhaps half the day, taking such related work as Englis' 
and social studies, and also securing guidance in this program. — 3 

Where the early junior high schools were interested in the on : mae 
ment of the bright student through school, the current trend of t oe 4 
that acceleration causes social maladjustments. The modern junior hig: 
extends its program to care for the talented, rather than to hurry them on to 


the difficult scholastic tasks in the upper school. 
Unless they work at the difficult task of co-ordination with the schools below and above, 


junior-high principals have found that instead of the 6-3-3 a ‘sll gw ge 
between the elementary and secondary school, it will present two A i ans 
This new middleschool in many instances was handicapped from g 


in its adoption of features of the high school which Ea. 
carried down into those years, and in its inheritance of ! ee aa 
Today there is an active attempt being made to as d ? oe 
grow up as a natural extension of the elementary years below 1t- 


Acki 
chievements junior high school has been 


h 
suede youngster. It 


Outstanding among the achieveme: 
ive life of the 
its ability to recognize and give play to the active life 
i iod, see W. A. Smith, 
i the writers of that perio, 

cae: pany, 1925» PP: 150-206. 


1 For : 
an extensive summary of the c A 
i The Macmillan Com 


The Junior High School, New York: 
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has been this unit of the school organization that has set the example for 
student activities in the senior high school. Student councils, clubs, assem- 
blies, and other features of extracurricular life have found their finest develop- 
ment in the larger junior high schools of the country. How much of this has 
been due to the segregation of youngsters of this age into one school and how 
much has been due to the foresight of the planners cannot be determined. 
Such early pioneering as that of Philip Cox at the Ben Blewitt Junior High in 
St. Louis stands out distinctly in the records. Revised marking systems, the 
core curriculum, student participation in school government, proper student 
guidance and many other promising features of the emerging secondary 
school have found their first growth in the junior high school. 

The 6-6 and the 6-3-3 plans have now been accepted and taken for 
granted along with the 8-4, 7-4, and other popular forms of school organi- 
zation. Some school systems, as those in San Francisco and New York City, 
did not complete the establishment of the junior-high plan by the time the 
decrease in birth rates during the depression years slowed down schoolhouse 
construction. San Francisco has only a handful of cight-year elementary 
schools left and expects to house the upper two grades in new junior high 
schools soon. 

The 1920-1930 period stands as the decade of “writing about” the junior 
high school. The things written in recent years about the school are seldom 
textbooks, but are shorter studies evaluating the outcomes and pointing out 
the road ahead.” As far as looking to the organization of education as 
leading to the better development of youth is concerned, the schools today 
such as in Pasadena, California, are speaking of the 6-4-4 plan and other 
means of extending the secondary school upward. 

In looking back over the successes of many American school sy 
the development of effective junior high schools, credit can be given to alert 
school administrators for having recovered the educational fumble made by 
Charles Eliot and his college associates who first advanced the junior-hig 
idea as a means of improving college work. The mere organizational aspects 
of education will never solve the problems of child development, but wae 
respect for sound educational principles has been teamed with the 6-3-3 sr 
6-6 plans, worthy institutions have been developed. 


stems in 


EXTENDING HIGH SCHOOL UPWARD: 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The junior college, representing two-years work beyond the 


of high school, found popularity first as a private college represen” 
cases a “finishing school” and in a few a course of specialized training 


twelfth grade 
ting in mos 
leading 


1? See Charles L. Jacobs, Status of the Junior High School in California, Sant sons of tlt 
College, 55 pp. ; and Board of Education, New York City, Report and Recomme 
Committee on Funior High Schools, 48 pp. 
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to some specific line of endeavor. The idea was then accepted as an extension 
of public education in some states, especially California, Iowa, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. Other states listing at least ten public junior colleges today are 
Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, and 
New York. The strongholds of the private junior colleges are Massachusetts, 
New York, North Carolina, and Texas. 


TABLE XX Extent of the Junior-College Movement, 1948 £ 


Only states with ten or more junior colleges are specifically treated; totals include 
all states. 


NUMBER OF ENROLLMENT OF 


STATE JUNIOR COLLEGES JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Total Private Private 
U. S. totals 663 337 115,797 
CALIFORNIA 15 170,641 1,224 
FLORIDA II 333 2,351 
GEORGIA 21 6,922 1,671 
ILLINOIS 28 19,236 5,320 
NG 30 8| 2,395 | 1:743 
KANSAS 21 4,852 893 
KENTUCKY 15 689 3,028 
MASSACHUSETTS 25 469 7,049 
MICHIGAN 13 8,572 ad 
MINNESOTA 15 5,629 13 
MISSISSIPPI 22 6,390 | 1,476 
MISSOURI 23 7,376 4101 
NEW JERSEY 12 1,944 31977 
NEW YORK 32 5,604 | 20,301 
NORTH CAROLINA 23 814 5932 
OKLAHOMA 23 45730 523 
PENNSYLVANIA 22 2,751 1225 
TENNESSEE I 805 3,429 
o | 9,966 
TEXAS 63 3445 N 
VIRGINIA 36 2,838 Iar 

WASHINGTON 10 5,2 n 7 
WISCONSIN 14 10,52 439 


The most complete reporting of this movement comes from the ae 
Association of Junior Colleges. The 1948 directory, released from T g 
ington, D. C., office, is reported here as Table XX. Such facts as 
be noted: 

1. Over one-third of the total enrollment of all juni 
California — 455,048 in all, 171,865 in California. 
“Junior College Directory, 


or colleges is found in 


» Junior College 
1 Jesse P, Bogue and Shirley Sanders, pel 
Journal, January, 1948, 18:279- 
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2. California is the home of the public junior college, having 170,641 students 
of the total of 339,251 in the nation — almost an even 50 per cent. 

3. Texas can boast approximately 10 per cent of the nation’s total junior 
college enrollment. 

4. The number of public junior colleges is 326, of the private 337, the respec- 
tive total enrollments being 339,251 and 115,797. 

5. The largest private college enrollment is found in New York State— 
20,361. 


The states having no public junior colleges are Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Ver- 
mont. Some time ago the total enrollment in public junior colleges seemed 
insignificant as compared with the enrollment in the public high schools, but 
the 339,251 students reported in 1948 represents a trend worth following. 
The question being asked today is not, “Who can profit by going to college?” 
but, rather, “Who can profit by remaining in school after high-school gradua- 
tion?’ More and more the junior college is being looked upon as a natural 
extension of educational opportunities above the former twelfth grade into 
the thirteenth and fourteenth. But, as pointed out in Chapter 12, there are 
some very practical matters that may hold down the general extension of 
the public junior colleges in the dozens of states that have thus far been luke- 
warm to the idea. 


Chapter THE 
“Sy, 
A PRINCIPAL-TEACHER 


ae 
Pi 


FA i, significant in the storybook development of the public’s high 
school, from its meager beginnings to its noble position today, is the principal- 
ship. Born of necessity, nurtured on the problems of an expanding enroll- 
ment, and nearing a maturity hastened by the urgencies of a troubled 
world — the position now stands in the community as indeed one of high 
esteem. Its emergence from early obscurity is just as interesting as is the 


background story of the school that the position serves.' 


THE PRINCIPAL-TEACHER 

It is natural that the first principals were first of all classroom teachers. 
Hierarchical organization, the accepted type of organization in government 
and church at least since the days of the Roman Empire, and in industry 
and education since the time they first needed organization, left no place 
ma American education for a school of two or more teachers without designat- 
ing one of them as “in charge,” as the “principal-teacher.” The term princi- 
pal-teacher, although coined over a century 2g9, and dropped when mana- 
gerial responsibilities in growing school systems demanded the head teacher’s 
release from classroom work, is still descriptive of the principalship in the 
great percentage of American high schools. Since three-fourths of these 
schools have no more than 250 students each, and since the most common size 
school is that of less than 75 pupils, it is not surprising that most school dis- 
tricts still demand classroom instruction as well as administrative manage- 
ment of the high-school principal. 
The principal-teacher of the early school, besides his 
after the building, the equipment, and the grounds. 


prevented their gathering on the premises before the 
for their behavior on 


answered to the local citizenry 

‘See Paul R. Pierce, The Origin and Development of the Public School Principalship, Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1935: Most of the significant studies of the principal- 
ship seem to have appeared between 193° and 1940. akt 


teaching load, looked 
He classified pupils, 
doors were unlocked, 
the way home from 
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school, and acted as clerk of the school. He enforced. the rules of the trustees, 
rang the bells, and gave minor directions to his associate teachers. One of 
the chief requirements of the position was firmness in carrying out the duties 
laid down by the trustees. The seed of the disciplinary aspects of the later 
principalship were sown deeply in the forerunner. 

In 1836 Henry Thoreau was dismissed as master of the Concord, Massachu- 
setts, school because he would not administer floggings to his pupils. As the 
accounts read, he was an exception. History records that one “Daddy” 
Knight functioned in the approved manner in his Evansville, Indiana, class- 
room at the middle of the century. Ifa disturbance began along a row of seats 
and he was unable to trace the offender, he never wasted any time, but began 
at the first seat and thrashed the occupants of the whole row with no partial- 
ity. He claimed by this means he always got the right one.? 

The struggle of the position to emerge from its insignificant beginnings 
is vividly portrayed in the public-school reports of the nineteenth century. 
Where school trustees were eager for the principal-teacher to assume full re- 
sponsibility for a well-disciplined school, they were reluctant to turn over to 
him the inspection of instruction, the administration, and the organization of 
the school. On December 3, 1838, the Committee of Trustees of the Cincin- 
nati schools reported that “in the absence of the trustee of the district and his 
special instructions, or the instructions of the board of trustees, the principal- 
teacher is expected to give the necessary instruction to. his assistants, and to 
classify the pupils and regulate the schools under his charge.” $ 

This reluctance to grant responsibility was seen earlier that same ye 
when the Committee reported that they “have endeavored to place the con- 
trol of the houses, so far as the regulation of the scholars is concerned, under 
the charge of principals, to whom the assistants are subject in the minor 
arrangements of government, classification, etc. Still, there are 4 number 
of instances where assistants are so well versed in the art of teaching that 
they are allowed to remain practically independent of their supervisors in the 
same house or even room.” 4 


THE DUTIES OF EARLY PRINCIPALS 


If the principal of the smaller high school today is weighted 
teaching duties in addition to the management of the school, it ¢ 
that he came by the assignment honestly. The Cincinnati school report ° 
1848 in treating the new high school states: “To secure uniformity andaa 


down with 
an be sal 


B n i I l 
? Frank M. Gilbert, History of the City of Evansville and Vanderburgh County, Indiants bi 
Chicago: Pioneer Publishing Company, 1910, p. 257. 839) 
* Cincinnati, Ohio, Tenth Annual Report of the Trustees and Visitors of Common i 
p. 23. 838 
t Cincinnati, Ohio, Ninth Annual Report of the Trustees and Visitors of Common saat 
p. 5, 
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ciency in the administration of the discipline of the School, and at the same 
time to enable the Teachers and Assistants to give their whole time, as far as 
possible, to the business of instruction, the Board commits the general govern- 
ment of the School into the hands of the Principal.” * In addition, Principal 
Barney conducted classes in Constitution of the United States, Constitution 
and public institutions of Ohio, moral science, mental science, political econ- 
omy, science of government, law of nations, and history of civilization. 

Just sixty years later somewhat similar demands were being made upon the 
principals in Raleigh, North Carolina, as shown by this notice: “They shall 
devote three and a half hours daily to actual teaching, and shall give the 
rest of their time to visiting the different classrooms of their respective 
buildings, rendering assistance where most needed, in order that they may 
bring their school up to the highest degree of efficiency.”® Besides this 
full day’s schedule, the principal had all of his other duties to perform. 
In Newark, New Jersey, that same year the principals were teaching two 
hours besides carrying out their other responsibilities. 

Until fifteen or twenty years ago it was the common practice for school 
systems to enumerate annually among the rules and regulations of the schools 
the specific duties of the superintendent, the principal, the teacher, and 
the pupil. The development of the principalship as traced down through 
these bulletins was remarkably uniform from city to city. The duties of the 
office in Seattle for 1885, Birmingham for 1887, St. Paul for 1891, Salt Lake 
City for 1892, and Bloomington, Illinois, for 1897 give the student of second- 


ary education the feeling that by 1900 the position of principal was rather uni- 


formly fixed. The Salt Lake City statement has been reproduced here to 
Iship had commonly taken on as it 


show the characteristics that the principal 
approached the turn of the century. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 1892 


The Principal shall have charge of the schoolhouse, furniture, ground saai 
property belonging to the school, and see that the same are kept in goo! i A ton 
He shall be held responsible for the general management and a ag al ‘al cana 
establishment in all its departments. He may establish special rul i sul j a tbe 
approval of the Superintendent, for securing good order in the R x i mie 
has charge and on its grounds. Whenever any repairs are needed he shall g 
thereof to the Superintendent. i 

The Principal shall furnish to the Superinten } : 
required of himself and the several teachers assisting him, ppoe Hakima ge 
scribed by the Board. These reports shall be in the hands of t $ ERS CRRA 
or before the Thursday evening the Jast day of the month aon ie er, 
shall furnish monthly, or oftener, on a blank prescribed for that purpose, 

Trustees and Visitors of Common Schools, 


ent the monthly and other reports 


' Cincinnati, Ohio, Nineteenth Annual Report of the 


1848, p. 26. Se ENA 
‘Raleigh, North Carolina, Thirty-first Annual Report of the Public Schools, 1908, P 
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attendance, scholarship and behavior of each pupil to the parents of the same. This 
report, on being signed by the parents, shall be returned to the teacher. 

In all cases of willful and persistent violations of any of the rules prescribed by the 
authority of the Board, the Principal is vested with authority to suspend the offender, 
In all cases of suspension the Principal shall give immediate notice thereof, on blanks 
furnished by the Board, to the parent or guardian, and also to the Superintendent, 
and every notice shall state the offense for which the punishment is inflicted. 

The Principal shall examine the class-books and registers from time to time, giving 
such directions as will insure their being kept in proper order. 

The Principal and teacher shall carefully see that the ventilation of the rooms is 
as good as possible, making use, at all times, of every means in their power to give the 
children in their charge pure air to breathe. The temperature of the room shall be 
maintained in winter at a point as near 70 degrees as possible. 

The Principal shall, within two weeks after the commencement of each half year, 
furnish the Superintendent with a program of the daily exercises of the different rooms 
of the school, 

Principals shall be permitted without interference on the part of any member of 
the Board or the Superintendent, to arrange the details for the internal government 
of his schools according to their own methods, provided such methods are not incon 
sistent with the general regulations of the schools; but they are, of course, to be judged 
as to their qualifications by the results they may produce. 

Principals shall cause arrangements to be made, within their respective schools, to 
open at least one room as early as 8:15 o’clock a.m., for the reception of pupils arriving 
at an unreasonable hour. Arrangements shall be made by the Principals to have said 
rooms under such proper supervision as may be approved by the Superintendent. 

It shall be the duty of the Principals, under direction of the Superintendent, t0 
classify all new pupils on their admission to the school. 

Whenever for any cause a school shall be dismissed before the usual hour for 
closing, it shall be the duty of the Principal to report the same to the Superintendent, 
with the reasons for such dismissal. 

It shall be the duty of the Principals to make a special study of the work of the 
grades represented in the schools over which they are placed in charge, and, under 
the general direction of the Superintendent, supervise the instruction and the cio 
cipline of the assistants, 

They shall fill out transfer blanks for pupils who desire to enter other s 
These blanks are then to be sent to the Superintendent. No pupil who ha 
enrolled in any of the Public schools of the city shall, during the same yea! 
ceived into any other public school until he presents such transfer card pr 
signed by the Superintendent. 

All Principals shall at the close of the year transmit to the Superintendent 
reports of their respective schools, 

At the opening of each year they shall make and file with the clerk of the 
an inventory of all furniture, books, supplies, and apparatus in the school; a 
the close of each year, the same corrected up to date. of 

It shall be the duty of the Principal to report to the Superintendent any neglect 
duty or inefficiency on the part of his assistants.” 


chools. 
s been 
be re- 
operly 


full 


Board 
nd, at 


: 8. 
7 Salt Lake City, Utah, Second Annual Report of the Public Schools, 1892, Part II, pp © 
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DEMANDS MADE UPON THE POSITION 


As indicated by the Salt Lake City example, the principalship steadily 
moved away from insignificant beginnings toward a position of large responsi- 
bility and vital importance. Even though at least three-fourths of the high 
schools of the country still place a heavy teaching load upon the office, the 
word teacher was dropped from the title as the increasing administrative 
duties in the larger centers aggressively monopolized the office. 

The strict demands that were made upon the position between 1885 and 1910 left 
their mark, that quarter of a century being perhaps more significant than 
the one just past as a formative period in its history. Even though many of 
the duties listed in those five representative examples may on the surface 
seem amusing in their exactitude, stripped of the phraseology of the period 
most of them still are found to exist as no small part of the job. The position 
still abounds in reports, the care and handling of buildings and equipment, 
the admission and classification of pupils, requisitions and inventories, the 
enforcement of regulations, noise and disorder abatement within both the 
school and the neighborhood, the expulsion of the few unadjusted, the detec- 
tion of teacher inefficiency, pupil control, the proper opening and closing 
of the school, the creation of new rules for new occasions, fire drills, and 
advice to teachers. Even disorders among the clocks and the bells are still 
primarily the concern of the principal. bite be f 

Most commonly listed as the first duty of the principal is the assumption 
of the responsibility for the enforcement of the “rules and regulations’ of the 
superintendent and the board. The trust brought with it this obligation. 
School trustees and superintendents gradually withdrew as supervisory in- 
spectors, but did so only after they had left explicit orders with the principal, 
and had assured themselves that he would carry out the printed word. 

Most of the lists mentioning the principal's duties place the enforcement- 
of-rules responsibility first. The first of the Butte, Montana, chat BL 
states that “the high school shall be under the immediate contro! O f he 
principal who shall receive the communications of the city superintendent 


and enforce his directions.” * 
Heading the list in Kansas City i 

school building shall be held responsi 

regulations of the Superintendent an 


direction of the teachers and the govern 

‘ MEE RAGE 
The first two sections of the rules governing the office aie basting 
Arkansas, in 1906 read (1) «Principals and all assistant sie mhash g 
Operate with and execute faithfully the directions of the Superin 


x » and (2) “Princi- 
the discipline, instruction and management of the schools, (2) 


n 1902 is found, “The Principal of each 
ble for the enforcement of the rules and 
d of the Board; for the guidance and 
ment of the school.” ° 


urse of Study, Public Schools, 1909, P- 37- 


iR 
utte, Montana, Rules, Reports, and cri aT E Board of Education, 1902, P- 47- 
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pals shall be responsible for the observance and enforcement of the rules and 
regulations of their respective schools.” ® 


SUPERVISION OF TEACHERS 

Supervision of his assistants, the one means by which the office could 
ever rise from managerial efficiency to professional leadership, came as a more 
tardy factor in releasing the principal from classroom teaching. There is 
little in the records to indicate that this early supervision either in practice 
or in the trustees’ conception of it was on the level of instructional improve- 
ment. Superintendent Wells of Chicago in 1859 wrote of his principals “giv- 
ing such aid to the other teachers as may be necessary to secure uniformity 
and efficiency.” " Classroom visiting down through the century had as its 
compelling influence the general efficiency of the school and was not primarily 
endowed with instructional interest. The deportment of the pupils, the venti- 
lation of the room, and the condition of the teacher’s register were important 
to the uniformity and efficiency demanded. 

In Jersey City as late as 1876 the Committee of High Schools, a subcom- 
mittee of the board, responsible for the supervision of the high school, 
was obliged to visit it at least once a month, “to examine into all matters 
relating to the management of the school,” and to make reports and recom- 
mendations from time to time before the entire board.” 


The Superintendent's Relationship 

However, the most common arrangement was for the superintendent to be 
directly responsible for school visiting. In 1885 the Seattle superintendent re 
tained any professional leadership that was to be furnished the teachers. At 
least once a month on Saturday morning he was obliged to call a meeting 
of all the teachers, and he was to visit the several schools as often as the duties 
of his office permitted. Similarly in St. Paul, in 1891, the trustees stated that 
the superintendent “shall daily visit the schools during school hours; shall 
observe the character of the instruction given and the modes of discipline 
adopted, point out defects of teachers and suggest remedies, and see that 
regulations of the board of school inspectors are faithfully observed.” 8 

In Bloomington, in 1897, the superintendent visited and examined all the 
schools at least once a month, recording the general conditions, the progres 
of classes, and the efficiency of the teachers. He called meetings of teal 
“in respect to the best methods of discipline and instruction.” Special supe 
visors had entire charge of instruction in their fields under the immediat? 
direction of the superintendent, 14 


10 Little Rock, Arkansas, Annual Report of the Public Schools, 1906, p. 55- j 
z Chicago, Ilinois, Fifth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools, 1859, P: 43 

12 Jersey City, New Jersey, Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 1876, P- bes p. 36 
13 St. Paul, Minnesota, Thirty-third Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 189 2 3. 
14 Bloomington, Illinois, Twenty-first Annual Report of the Public Schools, 1897; pp: 1? 
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The Butte rules of 1900 specifically stated that the supervision of the 
teachers’ work and methods should be under the direction of the superintend- 
ent, and only in case of emergency were Birmingham principals giving ad- 
vice and direction to teachers at that time. 

Thus, supervision on the part of principals, as it is conceived today, was late in its 
arrival. The St. Paul principal who in 1891 was obliged to call together his 
assistant teachers at stated times for the purpose of discussing the methods 
of instruction was the exception. Of the twenty-three duties of the principal 
as listed in the Rochester, New York, public schools in 1910, only one carried 
any evidence of classroom supervision, and even it resembled the inspectional 
aspects of the other twenty-two. 


They (principals) shall devote some portion of each day to visiting the various 
departments of the school for the purpose of supervising and directing the labors of 
the teachers, and ascertaining whether all the records of the school are regularly 
and accurately kept, the pupils properly classified, and their parents or guardians 
duly notified of the absence of their children when the cause of the absence is un- 


known or not satisfactory. 


Early Interests of Principals 


As the principals of the country began to venture out professionally on 
their own, it is interesting to note their common interests. The Principals 
Round Table, held at the National Education Association meeting 1n 1896, 
can perhaps be taken as representative of the matters on their minds at a 
time.!° The principals in that meeting, representing such cities as pa 
Cleveland, Albany, Ithaca, Rochester, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Denver, 
Chicago, Aurora, and St. Paul, spent their time discussing these topics, con- 


sidering them under the general topic of supervision: 


1. Systems of recording pupils’ marks 
2. Weekly teachers’ meetings for the purpose 


neglecting work in several subjects i j 
3- Tecate such as printed forms and conferences, for dealing with the home 


in the case of the pupil doing unsatisfactory work 
4. Extra classes for pupils who fail 
5. Returning failing pupils to gram) 
6. Semiannual promotions 

. Conditional promotions Sig 1 = 

é The dee of en instead of percentages for classifying Shaan Aa on 
9. The extent to which the marking of pupils depends upon 

marking 
10. The double session for high schools 


of discovering those pupils who are 


mar schools, and the effect upon drop-outs 


i 0, p. 206. 
15 Rochester, New York, The Fifty-fifth Report of the Board uo resale Aa Principals’ 
16 See National Education Association, Journal Wy dte r : i 


Round Table,” 1896, pp: 597-604- 
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11. The value of Latin to the boy who in spite of distaste clings to its study for 


several years 
12. The case of the boy with an average of 74} who ought not to fail, and the one 


with 75 who should 
13. The importance of inspirational pictures and statues in the study halls 
14. The rather lax control of parents over students 
15. The advisability of passing a pupil with an average of 30 or 40 per cent 
16. The relation of high school to grammar school 
17. The use of a delinquent register for spurring on delinquents 
18. The teacher supervision of the study-room 
19. The importance of discounting pupils’ class average in case of absences 


In the large cities, by the turn of the century, the importance of the 
position had been recognized to the extent of granting the principal extensive 
powers in the control of teachers. As the enrollment swelled and the school 
drew nearer its public, he became public relations man, housing authority, 
and textbook critic. The efficiency of the personnel as well as the strategic 
nature of the position itself evidently had much to do with the rapid develop- 
ment of that office to one of prime administrative importance and authority. 

High-school management has shown a true creative spirit. The constant struggle 
for financial support for the schools led the superintendency away from direct 
contact with the personnel and the management of the respective schools in 
his system, and consequently elevated the principal to the role of recognized 
administrative head of the school. He advised parents as well as teacher and 
pupils, and as special supervisors came into the system he won the position 
of instructional director in his school. Although he may not have been subject 
to guidance, measurement, mental hygiene, grouping, and the other epi- 
demics that have hit the high school the past two decades, he at least can be 
designated as one of the carriers who passed them on to the teachers. 


RESPONSIBLE HEAD OF THE SCHOOL 


Just as the states are conceded to have jurisdiction in all matters not 
constitutionally specified as in the province of the federal government, F 
the principal has come to have jurisdiction in all school matters not specified 
by rule and regulation as in the province of superintendent and board of 
education. As the Rochester, New York, rules of 1910 read, “The principals 
may make such special regulations for their schools, teachers, and pupils, 
not conflicting with the general regulations, as they deem necessary to 
secure good discipline, proper deportment, and thorough scholarship.” 17 : 

The position does not belie the title of “responsible administrative hea 
of the school,” especially in the larger schools. Teachers have long kaoni 
that to go to the superintendent they must first go through the princip? 
who can most often make or break them, and that his law is the law of the 


17 Rochester, New York, The Fifty-fifth Report of the Board of Education, 1910; P- 208. 
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school. When a faculty meeting is called, although compulsory attendance 
has never been mentioned, they know that other things must wait. They re- 
spect his appointments to school duties, and more or less expeditiously carry 
out his assignments. 

There is little in the record to point out that the high-school principal has been prevented 
by the superintendent or the board from furthering reforms in his school. If it can be 
said that in certain large cities today assistant superintendents and other offi- 
cials inhibit the freedom of principals in the operation of their individual 
schools, the answer is invariably that much of this supplementary staff has 
been added to bolster up guidance, instruction, and supervisory activities 
which the principals themselves did not seem to find time to handle. The 
significance of the position in the small school merits more study than has been 


given to it. 


Principal or Teacher? 


That the principal-teacher stage of the position is not a thing of the past 
is clearly revealed by Scott and Ried’s study of the position in Nebraska. 
Of the 525 accredited public high schools of the state, they treated 479 (92 
per cent) that employ persons bearing the title of high-school principal. 

Of the 479 principals, only seven have no teaching responsibilities, the 
mean number of periods spent daily in teaching and study-hall supervision 
being 6.3 per principal. Since practically all of the schools are Papia 
on an eight-period day, this means that the average principal of k a! rura 
state devotes 79 per cent of the school day to teaching and poy all super- 
vision. As to training, 87 per cent hold only the bachelor s degree, 12 per 
cent the master’s and one-half of one per cent the doctor's. 


These facts for Nebraska, if they can be taken as revealing of aon 
in a large number of the states, are certainly significant for the stu 


secondary education who is concerned about the possible Tatre k 
curriculum reorganization of the school. This study is u ihe a y 
the typical principal is a high-school teacher with an administr: i 


ets i Js, five hundred or 

In Hamrin’s study, the principals of 254 high ee Ang pie 

more in enrollment, were asked the question, Does ig gs iria 

tempt in the organization and control of the high N z s i 

a good deal of direction, or to leave him comparative y re Oh id 
own ideas?” Only 24 answered, “A great deal of direction, 


they were comparatively free.“ 


“The Public High School Principal in Nebraska,” The 


18 C, W. Scott and H. O. Ried, 
School Review, 4'7:121-127- 
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Hepner sees two stages of the position, the principal-teacher and the 
managerial, as more or less relegated to the past, with the opportunity at 
hand for the principal to step over into the third, that of professional leader 
or creator. This third stage awaits the sacrifice of administrative for instruc- 
tional interests.” Pierce, whose study of the position is one of the most exten- 
sive ever made says, “It must not be inferred that the principalship in large 
cities is now on a complete, or even satisfactory, professional basis. Its pro- 
fessional potentialities have only been tapped, and the position as a whole is 
in a state of flux.” 21 

Because of his close relationship with the community, especially with the parents of 
the pupils, the principal runs little risk of being dwarfed by the superintendency. Profes- 
sional ineffectiveness on his part could hardly be laid to strong centralized 
control. Although professional inability in high-school executives may go on 
indefinitely without being detected by the public, professional initiative and 
ability, on the other hand, is seldom hidden. It comes to light in spite of 
such adverse conditions as strong centralization of school control or the con- 
servatism of the superintendent's office. 

The principalship, conccived and developed as a position to assure the 
efficient operation of a fixed curriculum, has had little occasion to date to 
shift this emphasis. However, the present curriculum movement indicating @ 
growing dissatisfaction with this fixed conception of the curriculum, is moving 
in upon the principal to demand recognition and to solicit action. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive effective curriculum reconstruction in a school without the 
active participation of the principal, so significant is his position in the 
school.” Furthermore, it is difficult to conceive of such an important position 
as not being able to rise to the place of leadership demanded of it by the present 
challenge to secondary education. Later chapters will treat the principalship 


and the current educational scene. 

*°Sec Walter R, Hepner, “The Secondary Principal’s New Responsibility,” California 
Schools, 5:154-157. 

zt Paul R? Pierce, The Origin and Development of the Public School Principalship, Chicago: THE 
University of Chicago Press, p. 24. i 

2 Fora study of the part principals have played in recent school change, see ee at 
companion study, The Emerging High-School Curriculum, New York: American Book Com 
pany, 1948. 
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I. theory, if not in practice, it is well established today that every classroom 
teacher has the right to instructional leadership from the principal and any 
other officers that the school system may supply for the purpose. The activi- 
ties that compose this process make up the supervisory program. And it 
follows that in the absence of any such activities there is also no supervisory 
program. 

With the early principalship came supervision, 
come the improvement of instruction. The early conception of the term was rather 
meager, and as late as the turn of the century, even in the larger school sys- 


tems of the country, supervision was being limited to the principal's responsi- 


bility for the safekeeping and regulation of the schoolhouse, the furniture, 
ubbery, the clocks, and the out- 


the apparatus, the fences, the trees and shr 
houses. All honorable features of a school setting, such educational accou- 


terment, no doubt have their just claim upon the administrator’s inspectional 
eye, but not at the expense of instruction. The rights of the instructional pro- 
gram in time were to be matched with administrative responsibility, but the 
struggle to achieve that happy balance is a story of conceptions and mis- 


conceptions. 


THE ADVENT OF SUPERVISION 
Today in education the word supervision means the improvement of in- 
t from classroom inspection reflects 


struction. The struggle to free the concep SP fl 
the early use of the word in the schools of America. Supervision came in as 
inspection by local civil and religious officers during the colonial days. 
Selectmen and ministers gave way to boards of trustees who retained the re- 
sponsibility well down through the nineteenth century- When the trustees 
finally set up the superintendency, and delegated the responsibility of super- 
vision, it was inspection for which they were asking. 


but with supervision did not necessarily 


The Early Superintendent Sale 
The office of superintendent appeared in 1837, but for many ecades the 


iti ive the commis- 
Position was little more than that 0 low to receive ! 
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sion of school supervision. As shown in the school reports quoted in the 
preceding chapter, once the superintendency did assume the responsibility, 
the supervision exercised was still inclined to retain its earlier features of 
inspection. Efficiency, discipline, and uniformity were the keynotes. When 
managerial efficiency came over into school administration, supervision was 
deputized to carry out the job. And even today, in far too many school sys- 
tems of the country, the presence of the supervisory officer in the classroom 
carries fear to the teacher rather than help. 

The idea of supervisor as overseer of the job generally prevailed through- 
out the latter half of the last century, with an occasional exception indicating 
an attempt to turn attention to the improvement of instruction. In Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, in 1895, the superintendent was obliged to visit and examine all 
the schools personally at least once a month, and to record the general condi- 
tions, the progress of the classes, and the efficiency of the teachers. He further- 
more was to call meetings of teachers “for the purpose of conferring with 
them in respect to the best methods of discipline and instruction,” and he even 
had “the privilege of calling together, at these meetings, such classes of the 
school as he may wish to employ in illustrating the principles presented.” i 
Demonstration teaching, although indicated in this case, was not general. 


The Early Principal 
Evidence of the high-school principal giving professional attention to class- 
room instruction is scarce prior to this century, but as early as 1853, Principal 
Barney of the Hughes High School in Cincinnati prescribed in his annual re- 
port a number of specific rules to guide the teachers “in assigning lessons, 
preparing for, and conducting recitations.” Thus by remote control and on & 
wholesale basis he guided instruction, directing his staff — 


1. To understand thoroughly whatever was to be taught, and to me 
special preparation for each lesson 

. To teach the subject and not the book 

. To point out the practical bearing of the thing taught 

. To adjust the assignment to the class 

. To expect complete mastery so that the lesson can be repeated yee 
the least hesitation 
6. To explain each lesson assigned, if necessary, by familiar remarks ane 

illustrations 

7. To require accurate memorization of rules and regulations 
8. To refrain from using the text during recitation 
9. To pursue a regular course of professional reading and study 

10. To refrain from carrying the explanation too far 

11. To subdivide difficulties into short steps for the pupils 

12. To vary the order of going around the class in asking questions 


oP oO Wn 


1 Bloomington, Illinois, Report of the Public Schools, 1895, P- 13+ 
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13. To exhibit interest themselves in the work 

14. To require accurate recitations, and make-up work after school 

15. To avoid employing in questions language to be used in the answers 

16. To cultivate self-reliance 

17. To avoid simultaneous recitation, unless for fixing in the mind such things 
as tables and definitions 

18. Not to attempt to teach too may things at once, nor allow pupils to direct 


their own studies, nor attend to extrancous business in school hours, 


nor occupy too much time in conversing with visitors, nor make excuses 


to visitors for the defects of the classes, nor use low and degrading epithets» 
nor wound the sensibilities of a dull scholar by disparaging remarks 
19. To require pupils always to take the same seats 
20. To avoid those dull and dragging recitations whic 
interest of the class 
21. To prevent pupils prompting cach other 
22. Not to help the class members themselves b 


hints 
23. To refuse to proceed until the recitation can §° along, progressing from 


pupil to pupil, passing by those who hesitate and falter, until the whole 
lesson is finished Hyi ] ' 

24. To be thoroughly acquainted with the principles of mental philosophy 

Demands that the busy superintendent finally placed upon the principal 
for the supervision of instruction were seldom distinguished from supervision 
in general, and the responsibility to instruction was looked upon as observing 
with a critical eye what took place in the classroom. These were stated as 
obligations of the principalship rather than as instructional opportunities, 
as the Newark, New Jersey, school rules of 1908 typically indicate: 

Supervision — Principals shall have charge and control of their oun is 
buildings, and property; the reception and classification of pupils and their ins ruc 
tions iscipline. > 

E o direction and control of vice-principals and ger mene 
the management of their departments and classes, and may require t o pi 
after school hours, not to exceed once in each week, for ee reek an ae 

They shall keep a record of their inspection of classes, the exce ie sige 
noted, criticisms and suggestions made and such other data as may q 
complete record of their teaching and supervision. 

About that same time, the superintendent of KENGEN y Nba ed 
attempting to set up the principalship on a Uncen P a J A e 
same time he was expecting sound business management first, 


istic of the position. 


h always abate the 


y unreasonable suggestions or 


nnual-Report of the Public Schools, 


2 Condensed from the Cincinnati, Ohio, Twenty-fourth A 


1853, pp. 50-52. ; s260. 
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A good principal shall be a good business manager. ‘The successful administration 
of the school plant is of the highest importance. It is, however, assumed that the 
principal can successfully organize discipline, and direct in general the company for 
which his office makes him responsible. In and of itself, school administration soon 
becomes mechanical, as it should be, and it is reduced largely to a routine business 
system. Once under way, a good school ought to go on smoothly, every person 
knowing and doing his part, and all working together for the best interest of the 
whole. 

The apparent status of the principal has changed greatly during recent years. 
Before the advent of the subject supervisor and the special teacher he was general 
director of education, subject only to the uncertain mandate of the course of study, 
or of the occasional suggestion of the superintendent. The principal must now act 
as the executive of several directors. He must grasp the relation of the different parts 
of the course of study and see that the just balance of their claims is preserved. 
Especially must he sympathetically guard the teacher from nervous strain and undue 
pressure from any direction. No servant of the public has so large an opportunity 
and so great a responsibility as the principal of the public school.* 


As indicated in this statement, there appeared on the educational scene early this 
century a new position — the special position of supervisor. And so the obligation for 
classroom supervision that was first the selectman’s, than the trustee’s, then 
the superintendent’s, and then the principal’s, finally was passed on, at least 
in part, to a special subject supervisor. So intricate became the interrelation- 
ships of officers in the larger school systems, educational science borrowed 
from military organization the system of organization known as line-and-staff. 


THE LINE-AND-STAFF ORGANIZATION 


The position supervision finds itself in today, and the teacher’s chance 
for instructional help, can be appreciated by the student of American educa 
tion only if he senses the line-and-staff principle, and the part that it has 
played in the day-by-day operation of the schools. 

As schools grew in size, principals consequently became busier. 4S 7 
curriculum was broadened, principals consequently became less familiar 
with more and more of the classroom program. It was not surprising that 
special supervisors were added to give help to teachers. First established in 
such areas as music, art, home economics, and industrial arts, supervisors © 
arithmetic, history, science, and what not, were not unusual by 1920 

The first demand the idea of supervision made upon educational leadership had ee 
the demand for organization, for the exact establishment of authority and responsibilty’ 
It was, then, from the very start, tied directly into school administration 4? 
management. Then came the question of overlapping authority betwee? 
principal and special subject supervisor, just as soon as the latter set foot 1 
the school. 


As the 


‘Rochester, New York, Report of the Public Schools, 1910, pp. 43745: 
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FIGURE 15. Line-and-Staff Organization 
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department 
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Line-and-Staff 

After three different systems of organization for school officials had been 
considered and tried — the dualistic, the co-ordinate, and the line-and- 
staff—the last was generally accepted as preferred for school operation. 
Line officers carried authority over those below them in line. Staff officers 
were to give help but were given no authority over teachers. 

This system designated the principal asa line officer and the special subject 
supervisor as a staff officer. Down the line trickled the authority from super- 
intendent to assistant superintendent and on to the principal, who was desig- 
nated as responsible for the management of the school, including instruction. 
The special supervisor, on the other hand, came to the school as an expert 
in his field, with no authority over cipal. His effective- 


either teacher or prin 
ness still depends to no small degree upon the professional foresight of the 
principal. 
Superintendent Blewitt of St. Louis, years 4g°, idealistically stated the 
principal’s strategic position in the line-and-staff system 1n this statement: 
ards the principal as vested with the immediate 


The line-and-staff eption re 
ieee oe a directing all those forces that must be at work 
skilfully. Under this con- 


responsibility of setting in motion an 

to instruct and to educate the pupils of the school most ski} : 

ception the principal makes use of the supervisor as one of his effective pad E ac- 
complishing his plans. He does not regard the supervisor as one who filches from 
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him his office or as one on whom he may unload responsibility that presses too 
heavily upon his own easy indifference or incapacity." 

Although systems of school organization have been carefully diagramed, and function 
smoothly on paper, they after all are but systems, and their strengths and weaknesses lie 
largely in the personnel. A glance at the line-and-staff organization (see Figure 
15) leaves one in doubt as to the possibility of the teacher’s playing any great 
part in the determination of instructional and supervisory policies, the struc- 
ture indicating in the case of authority no reverse of the law of gravitation. 
Strength in the system implies the principal’s interest in and ability to bring 
all ideas to a head through democratic interaction of all workers. This same 
diagram may represent both the school system in which administration is 
strictly authoritarian and the system in which teachers play a great part in 
the determination of policy and practice. 


Poor Relations 


The line-and-staff matrix came in when the curriculum was considered 
as something fixed, when it was looked upon as little more than a number of 
subjects and skills to be manipulated under well-regulated classroom condi- 
tions, when the theory of mental discipline still clung to its exalted pedestal, 
when psychologists were still courting the mind-body theory, when the out- 
of-class activities of youngsters were tolerated rather than encouraged, when 
efficiency in school operation took precedence over respect for personality, 
when the school was an institution operated apart from the give-and-take of 
community life, and when supervision centered its attention upon teacher 
weaknesses rather than upon curriculum improvement. Even if the line-and- 
staff principle is not to be held accountable for this early association with 
questionable companions, there are other aspects of its record that should 
be questioned. 

It came in to facilitate the launching of special subject supervisors into 4 
rather well-fixed school situation, the point of contention being that the sub- 
ject specialist might attempt to wrest authority from the principal, thus throw- 
ing the classroom teacher into an ethical dither in respect to the precedence 
of orders. The obligation of organization-for-supervision to the classroom 
teacher apparently was considered ended with the definition of the limits 
within which principal and special supervisor were to be allowed to exercise 
authority over her. The prevention of the overlapping of authority was the 
prime concern, implying that instructional blueprints were to be handed 
down by somebody, and that the teacher must know to whom to pay homag® 
should there be a conflict between the plans of the principal and those of the 
staff officer. So impelling is the faith in planned administration in American schooling 
a democratic give-and-take approach to instructional leadership has a struggle if it gels 
beyond the printed word on the page. 4 


5 St. Louis, Missouri, Fifty-sixth Report of the Board of Education, 1910, pp. 2! 5-216. 
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But those officers who, in supervisory capacity, have shuttled back and 
forth between headquarters office and classroom, know full well that the effec- 
tive improvement of instruction through an in-service training program calls 
for something more than avoiding conflicts between principal and supervisor, 
supervisor and director, or principal and teacher. Thinking in respect to the 
supervision of teachers, that is, the improyement of instruction, needs to begin 
on ground more hallowed than that represented by the question of who is in 
authority. Certainly, if we are to provide instruction the intelligent leader- 
ship that it needs, we must first read out of the concept of school operation 
some of its false premises. 


A NEW TYPE OF SUPERVISORY OFFICER 


In the last couple of decades there has come to the schools an entirely 
new type of supervisory officer, a trend that at heart represents a revolution- 
ary movement in school administration, one that pits the appreciation of 
personality against the traditional subject-centered curriculum, 

Even if it were conceded that the line-and-staff pattern of operation served 
in a fair way to unify instructional leadership a few years ago, it could not 
be automatically concluded: that the pattern would fit today’s situation. 
In recent years, curriculum directors or co-ordinators, general supervisors, 


guidance leaders, research workers, visiting teachers, psychologists, counse- 


lors, child development officers, and similar workers have been added to the 


original headquarters staff of subject supervisors. 

These two groups have little in common, and their goals are often oppo- 
sites. In the event of the retirement of a subject supervisor, it has been 
common in a larger school system to make the staff replacement ae 
newer type of teacher-helper. In the case of the smaller systems, anc : e 
single larger schools that have never afforded special subject Leal i l ie 
been common in recent years for them to bring themselves aroun to spending 


ies i nd 
money for guidance counselors, visitng teachers, (ener aes 
e high- 
psychologists. Not so many yea or g 


rs ago it was common ; R WEERA 

of boys and dean of girls to teach two or three classes. aa ar E se 
another of the larger schools have relieved the deans from i c a A VA 
ing, not to make special subject supervisors of them in the a i adio 
but to give them duties in keeping with a penine eaa 4 
and the differences that exist among yout). tamati 

As these newer teacher-helpers were added, the e a wae 
the old line-and-staff principle, dusted it off ips pea a : sO the new 
to try to fit the new situation. But fundamental more ete ald 
situation and that which existed at the time of the see i e E 
be pointed out. Actually, there has existed such a fe : in ee ail 
workers on the part of both teachers and principals, perhap 


‘ ition. ‘The paths 
to worry much about lines of authority or precedence on posiiion P 
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that these new workers beat as they go and come naturally between office and 
classroom are psychological and not academic, and thus right of way is sel- 
dom disputed. 

Two types of supervisory officers exist. This recent deluge of new staff officers 
represents a unique situation. Whether the average school system actually 
appreciates it or not, behind this popular creation of curriculum director, 
general supervisor, psychologist, guidance director, research officer, visiting 
teacher, counselor, co-ordinator, and all their varied associates, rests a general 
dissatisfaction with the existing school program and the supervisory machin- 
ery built around it — built to hold it up. The inception of these positions 
represents something much more revolutionary than did the inception of 
special subject supervisors. Special subject supervisors were brought in 
to strengthen an existing order, not to change or correct it. The very act 
of appointing a subject supervisor, or a high-school department head in a 
particular subject field, in itself is highly indicative of the prevailing concep- 
tion of education. 

Invariably, the subject supervisor takes his cue from the subject in ques- 
tion and the requirements thereof, For instance, let us take an example from 
the field of high-school English — the field in which so many credits for 
graduation must be earned. For graduation — and for elimination purposes 
as well — the student is required to spend about eight weeks with Jvanhot, 
six with Silas Marner, four with Hamlet or Macbeth, and six or so with the Tale 
of Two Cities; and so it has been for years beyond recall. Here the classroom 
teacher’s problem is laid out for her, and accordingly so is the program of 
the supervisor of that field. 

In turn the dean of boys, and at times even the dean of girls, have pro 
grams of work automatically set for them, as nonconforming youth are sent 
from these classrooms to them. In fact, there is a strong suspicion that the 
pressure of unaccepted subjects has done much to hasten to the schools this 
new army of newer type supervisory officers that were discussed above. In- 
stead of changing an ailing curriculum, there was added a staff of doctors ue 
Boa the perplexed but normal youth. The dean’s position is so often a cor- 
rective position rather than a preventative one, treating the negative aspects 
of teaching rather than the positive. Although most of his cases come from 
instructional maladjustment, the dean is supposedly a guidance officer with 
no responsibility for or relationship to instruction. l 

The task of improving instruction, and moving the emphasis of the school from sulje 
g child, is a Herculean endeavor, that, if it is to be successful, is bound to call for af% 
revolutions that even a rigid statement of rights and duties cannot and should not ofset 
If it can be said that the creation of a curriculum department, or the appoint 
ment of a curriculum director, represents a definite dissatisfaction W! 
existing school program, it might be asked if it doesn’t follow that it lik 


ewise 
represents dissatisfactions with instructional leadership that already exis 
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in the system. It is quite likely that some of these appointments of the newer 
types of staff officers have behind them nothing more sincere than the desire 
to keep up with the Joneses, but in the main they indicate that philosophies 
of education are at stake, and the resulting situation calls for something more 
than a principle of staff organization to reconcile it. In fact, isn’t friction in 
instructional leadership at times the first sign of possible advancement in 
instructional procedure? There is conflict in educational leadership through- 
out the country today, and good will come of it in time. 

The school system that has done so much by law and precept to keep down 
instructional differences may have been better off had it encouraged conflict, 
thus forcing antiquated purposes and practices into a death struggle with 
modern points of view. Actually, antiquated procedures are being sheltered 
by a line-and-staff principle that has vested their proponents with power. 
A really good supervisory program is a threat to security. 

Staff officer, line officer, and classroom teacher have all three been further- 
ing the usual subject curriculum, with her familiar organizational hand- 
maidens, such as a competitive marking system, the Carnegie unit-and-credit 
plan, a daily schedule of rigidly fixed periods, fixed student stations in a class- 


room, and a single class standard of achievement. But suddenly the admin- 


istration looses upon this peaceful scene a new guidance or curriculum depart- 
‘cated to the proposition that all 


ment, conceived in psychology and ded 
children are created with personalities. eh 

As long as the activities of these new staff officers are limited to teacher 
discussions, committee meetings, the formulation of instructional objectives, 
and petty tinkering with existing courses, nO conflict arises. But as soon as 
proposals are made that would actually transpose from mere lee 
talk to actual classroom practice such concepts as educating for eet 
understanding, respecting the creative ability of youth, developing leader- 


ship and respectful followership, moving the curriculum pan to eent 
purposes, sharpening an appreciation of democratic principles throug 
; ] youth not getting 


i idi i for all schoo. 
practice of them, providing work experience 10r ¢ 
it otherwise, and clearing values for living in a highly interdependent world, 


— then a strain is placed upon educational leadership that is apt to crack the 


i i ference room. It is simple for 
unity th: bally attested to in the con ri 
enone d in committee meeting, and to agree upon 


instructi igwigs to fuss aroun! pon 
fine ees pete growth process the high-school student can get little 
nourishment from a set of dry objectives. nA Bee ts 

As schools continue to increase the teachers’ sa cee cosas 
seem natural to spend more in supervision to up-grade the te s 
rendered. But with school revenue limited, the increase in award 
salary account will in turn mean closer scrutiny of ie j i ane 
special staff officers. It is well to remember that oe pa a8 ase 
only so much in the way of supervisory and staff officers P 
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more commonly accepted administrative positions. This being the case, sooner 
or later educational planning must decide which way it wants to go, and con- 
sequently choose between supervisors who specialize in subjects and those who 
specialize in boys and girls. Since the former are there so often to sit up 
with and keep watch over a corpse, such as Silas Marner or Peter the Great, 
and since the latter are there to explore life with active boys and girls, 
the investing public had better place their money on the latter. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN SUPERVISION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Since fewer than 25 per cent of America’s high schools have an enrollment of over 300 
pupils, the improvement of instruction in the great bulk of the nation’s schools will depend 
upon the principal. There just won’t be other supervisory officers in the picture. 
Consequently, in such cases both administrative and supervisory responsi- 
bilities rest squarely with the same office. It has been popular for writers on 
the subject to tell the high-school principal that he doesn’t spend enough 
time supervising. 

He isn’t quite sure if he does or if he doesn’t, for he isn’t quite sure of what 
is meant by supervision; nobody has ever seemed quite sure. Supervision has 
had a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde quality about it that has been confusing, the 
Hyde aspects of the job appearing when management and organization were 
to be carried out, the Jekyll when instructional duties were to be performed. 
There has been consistent reference to an imaginary line, thought to exist 
between arranging for instruction and improving instruction, and occasion- 
ally attempts have been made to define it. Such attempts stand out in educa- 
tional literature. : 


Attempts to Isolate Supervision 


The typical treatment of this topic points out that a principal who expects 
to supervise must make a distinction between supervisory and administrative 
functions, and proceeds to point out such a difference in this manner: 


A Tough distinction may be made by defining as administrative every act ok 
decision that is based upon authority; and as supervision every effort to persuade, to 
enlighten, and to arouse in teachers a state of readiness to modify their behavior an 
attitudes in line with the educational program of the school.® 


Another student of the subject also attempts to define the line that separates 
the two, or supposedly separates them, when he says: 


The difference between supervision and administration is not merely that the on 
works directly with the process of instruction and the other with the machinery 3” 
management of it. An almost equally important difference is found in the ma 
ner of doing the work. Administration executes, directs, tells, orders; supervision 


5 k: 
“P. W. L. Cox and R. E. Langfitt, High-School Administration and Supervision, New Yor 


American Book Company, 1934, p- 566, 
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advises with, instructs, stimulates, explains, leads, guides, assists. Both plan, both 
diagnose, both inspect; but administration decides and orders execution, while 
supervision helps to decide and assists in improving instruction. 

As a subordinate of the administrator the teacher takes instructions and orders; 
with the supervisor he exchanges information and ideas, studies problems and re- 
ceives suggestions and advice. With the former the teacher is under orders or instruc- 
tions; with the latter he is on equal terms in matters of authority and enjoys the 
privilege of drawing upon the special knowledge and skill of an expert, who pre- 


sumably is his superior.’ 


Such sharp distinctions, strange as they may seem, might get by as long 
as the two functions are delegated to two different officers — a principal 
who would carry administrative authority, and a supervisor from headquar- 


ters office who would have no such authority. But as soon as we think of mak- 


ing this distinction in the daily work of one person, the principal, then this 
st be brought onto the green carpet 


entire principle of school operation mu 
for questioning. 

Between the lines of these representa 
read the ideal that has been set up for 
as likewise can be read the whole crux of the principal actin 
while he is at the same time administrator, and of the supervisor acting as 
supervisor without doing some administering. If this division actually exists, 
then the principal can never be both administrator and supervisor. He can 
hardly go about ordering, directing, and forcing things through, and on the 
next trip stimulate, guide, assist, and inspire. If this division actually a 
then the position that the line-and-staff position has given the high-schoo 
principal is idealistic, and can never transcend the printed page. Such a 
distinction between duties, in our democratic way of life, would make out 
that supervision is a more honorable calling than administration, “a ae 
if the principal is to act in both capacities he must do the dirty gas : 
administration and then turn around and be the nice sort of person to the 


teacher that supervision demands. ‘ ge 
Under such conditions, would it ever be possible for en coal 

to be received as anything more than inspectional tours, and his instru 

i: inistrative decrees? No doubt the 

suggestions as anything more than admini ha tyeinctoal 

answer depends more upon the personality and training p 


than upon such a careful distinction among duties. 


tive statements just quoted can be 


school organization and operation, 
g as supervisor 


Who Will Draw the Line? 


Ae its at 
It has been assumed by some that the ae oT RAA 

: its equl 3 
his desk and as he looks over the plant an to al classroom. If he sits in 


tures change as he steps over the threshold in 


Board of Education, Modesto, California, 


1 Jesse B. Sears, Modesto Junior College Surveys 
1932, p. 176. 
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conference with a body of teachers and works out a changed schedule of 
classes for the betterment of the instructional program, is that to be distin- 
guished as administration or supervision? Or where would that line be 
drawn in this list of typical activities that might be carried out during the 
principal’s day? 

1. He discusses with two teachers the possibility of combining American 

history and American literature into a single, two-period course. 

2. He helps to evaluate the past school work of a new student who is making 

out his program of studies. 5 
. He spends the evening reading a half dozen late educational journals. 

4. He confers with superintendent concerning the possibility of adding a 
teacher in oral English. 

5. He meets with the committee that is developing a new system of cumula- 
tive record cards bearing data on pupil health, achievement, social life, 
etc. 

6. He looks over the work that is being done on the new football field. 

4. He makes arrangements to bring to school the repair man to adjust 
the pneumatic clock that controls the classroom bells. 

8. He presents in faculty meeting the results of the silent reading tests that 
have just been given to all tenth graders. 

g. He visits the home of a senior girl who intends to drop out of school to 
work. 

10. He spends forty minutes in the biology class. 

11. He spends thirty minutes in the student council meeting. 

12. He helps the librarian in her final preparation of the annual requisition 
for departmental reference books. 


It is indeed a foolhardy task to attempt to classify into two distinct pee 
of activities these characteristic daily acts of the principal. If supervision 8 
concerned with the improvement of the learning situation, and if the curricu- 
lum is conceived as including all the activities in which children engage under 
the direction of teachers, then supervisory acts extend themselves far beyond 
the classroom recitation. 


oo 


TRADITIONAL PATTERNS OF SUPERVISION 


Supervision as something more than the inspection of the teacher’s opera 
tion of the classroom is yet to be adequately recorded. The saga of the first 
period of supervision of instruction in the American high school was well 
recorded between 1920 and 1940. In neither its nature nor its nurture has 
supervision revealed the Dick Tracy ingenuity that has been attributed o 
school administration. The story is one of narrow conception and limite 
reception. Leaders of school systems have made their reputations in admin 
trative not supervisory activities. That the average principal has neglect? 
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his obligation to supervision may have been as much the fault of the concept 
as of the principal. We leave it to the educational historians to make the 
decision. 

It was during the 1920-1930 decade that such leaders as Ayer, Barr, Bur- 
ton, Kyte, and Nutt cast the die for the pattern of supervision so common 
to American education.’ The mold was crystallized the following decade 
by the editorial teams of Barr, Burton, and Brueckner; Hughes and Melby; 
Alberty and Thayer; Douglass and Boardman; and Cox and Langfitt; and 
the individual writers Briggs and Collings.” 

From 1920 to 1950 about a dozen books marked the tenor of the graduate 
school courses all over America, courses patronized by principals past, pres- 
ent, and future. Practical administrator that he has been brought up to be, 
it was natural that the principal heed the common techniques running 
though the series. From Burton and Nutt to Collings and Briggs one follows 
the principal through classroom visiting, the recording of the observational 
data, the follow-up conference with the teacher, the demonstration lesson, the 
faculty meeting, the supervisory bulletin, and the establishment of proper 
working relationships between supervisor and supervised. 

The spotlight of supervision has been focused directly upon the teacher, 
who has never completely adjusted himself to the glare. Improving instruc- 
tion has meant improving the teacher, as Ayer and Barr so rather bluntly 
stated it: “Supervision is a specialized function devoted to the inspection, di- 
rection, and improvement of the educational activities of individuals working 
at one administrative level, administered by superior officers working at 
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higher levels.” © This frank statement in itself sums up why supervision as 
commonly conceived has not been popular with either teacher or principal. 


THE CLASSROOM VISIT 


The common pattern has assumed that if the teacher is to be improved the 
first step is to find out through evaluation as scientific as possible exactly 
what takes place in the classroom, each minute of the period; and one after 
another the projected proposals have emphasized the finesse the supervisor 
must exercise in this observation, lest he flush the quarry. Always there 
was the suggestion that he enter the classroom as inconspicuously as possible, 
and find an inconspicuous place in the back of the room. He was cautioned 
about note-taking lest it disturb the teacher. Then there were the physical 
conditions, called to the supervisor’s attention as something worth noting 
carefully. 

He was asked to check to see: if the pupils were sitting erect, with feet 
planted firmly on the floor; if the blackboards were erased after each class 
period; if the window blinds were evenly adjusted; if the window sashes were 
set just right; if waste paper were in the basket rather than in the aisles; if 
there were something alive in the room (besides the students); and if books 
were arranged in orderly manner on the shelves. Some writers presented 
score cards for the supervisor’s convenience in checking these mechanics of 
the classroom. 

Stripped of its interest in the temperature of the classroom, waste paper 
on the floor, the position of the blinds, the posture of the pupils in their 
assigned seats, teacher weakness in furthering a fixed curriculum, and the 
mechanical score cards used by the supervisor to check student response t0 
teacher inquiry — that earlier concept of supervision now stands out as 
rather bare and forlorn, inadequate to cope with the currently accepted ideas 
of how youth develops, what our democratic society asks of its schools, and 
what classrooms should be like in the recognition of these demands. 

The classroom situation that was conceived for inspection was the fixed 
recitation in which the teacher spent the bulk of his time directing questions 
about subject matter that was assigned the previous day. One would almost 
believe that this highly revered assign-study-recite procedure had been brought 
down to the schools on the tablet of stone. Elaborate check sheets, sometimes 
called classroom management score cards, were devised as aids to the super 
visor as he sat in his insignificant corner to record the exact degree of partici 
pation of each student in the recitation. 

Many of these devices provided a duplicate carbon copy 
so that he might better see the specific strengths and weakne 
One of the goals of the inventors of such cards was to cut down t 


for the teacher 
sses of his work. 
jme ane. 


10 Ayer and Barr, op. cit., p. 348. 
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energy in recording what took place in the classroom. One of the most 
highly technical was that devised by R. C. Puckett, offering the supervisor 
the chance to leave the class with a checked sheet showing exactly who recited 
and how many times, who had a chance to do so and didn’t, who volunteered 
and how many times, how many made no contributions, and other such 
data.!! The ingenious gadgetry of Puckett’s card has never been surpassed. 
However, some of the earlier forms contained as many as forty-four qualities 
of the teacher, that the critic was expected to judge. 

Then there was great emphasis placed upon the economies of time in start- 
ing the class, making the assignment, calling the roll, seating the students, 
and distributing and collecting materials, — giving further evidence that the 
pattern of supervision so commonly upheld was one specifically designed to 
fit a formal classroom situation. If high-school supervision and supervisors 
have been inclined to be stiff, they came by it naturally; they were there so 


often to pay tribute to the dead. 


THE FOLLOW-UP CONFERENCE 
Advocated by most of these early writers as an accepted appendage to the 
classroom visit, the follow-up conference has come to bear as much fear to 
the teacher as the classroom inspection itself. Yes, supervision for years was 
seen primarily as the improvement of teachers through classroom observa- 
tion of their performance, with emphasis upon weaknesses, and follow-up 
conferences set by the supervisor to effect improvements. 


The Pattern 

It is strange how a common pattern of action was laid down for this con- 
ference by one writer after another. The supervisor was told first to commend 
the good but not to overstep the line that separates such commendation from 
flattery, lest he lose the confidence of the teacher, who, in turn, would be in 
no mood to receive the full significance of the criticism to follow. The patteri 
provides that the supervisor tactfully draw out the instructor as ” ae 
the procedures used in his class will reach the desired ends, until suddenly 
the latter realizes that he is out on the end of a limb and that his superior 


officer is shaking it vigorously. 
The principles set out have held t 
criticize severely the teacher as long 


hat it was proper for the supervisor to 
as he did it in private and as long as 


his motives were professionally worthy. Criticism in private is ee ease 
At best such supervision is embarrassing for nine Ceen i i ; Arja 
for the critic. It means judgment; it is highly a aa ‘ ‘i sia 
finding process. It has been emphasized again and again 7 a ae 
Supervisor’s first task to secure the proper attitude of the teacher tow 
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former’s work, to establish an understanding of his special function, and 
thus to pave the way for hearty support and co-operation. It was assumed 
that once the teacher was told what was wrong with him, his professional 
zeal would rise above mere human nature, and he would go back to his class- 
room ready to whip a hundred obstacles to stellar performance. But all too 
often he went back ready to whip the supervisor. 


Human Frailties 


On the other hand, it has been pointed out that supervision must be kindly 
and sympathetic, and sensitive to the human factors involved, in spite of the 
fact that the supervisor has been handed a long list of teacher qualities on 
which to pass judgment, covering everything from the ability to control 
one’s voice, posture, movements, and mannerisms, to a knowledge of how to 
apply the laws of learning. It is the unusual observer who doesn’t find 
human weaknesses if he sets out to look for them. One group of adminis- 
trators and supervisors “found” that many of the teachers they knew have 
one or more of these shortcomings: 


Lack of poise and emotional stability 

. Harsh, high, uncontrolled voice 

. Lack of broad outlook on education 

Tendency to be sheepish in following prescribed methods 

. Attitude of naive trust in tradition 

. Lack of curiosity and flexibility 

. Limited general and special education 

. Too much regard for mechanistic separation of subjects and departments 

. Too much dependence upon printed materials and time-using devices 
and too little originality in teaching from and in life situations 

10. Lack of ability to fill out school register efficiently 

11. Meager powers of expression in correct English 

12. Too frequent use of sarcasm 

13. Inability to write a good letter of application 

14. Fear of responsibility 12 
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It wasn’t told what these same teachers might have found a 
comings of their administrators and supervisors, but it can be g 
these same fourteen points might have been included in the list. 
year such lists of human frailties are passed down as educationa 
to be standard guides for further supervision; and the teacher, for t 
professional growth and improvement, has been supposed to like it 
vision was to have provided a friendly and frank exchange of opinion, ie 
personalities out of the picture, but the emphasis literature has had to P 
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upon getting teachers in the right mood for supervision is in itself an indict- 
ment of the program proposed. 

The plan for supervision has assumed not only that all the duties outlined 
were desirable, but that the principal was capable of performing them. He 
has been pictured as one who could discover, formulate, and solve all instruc- 
tional problems as well as determine a degree of efficiency to be adopted as a 
standard of instruction. He is supposed to be Dick Tracy, evangelist, sub- 
ject-matter specialist, trouble shooter, efficiency expert, and engineer of trick 
contraptions. The faith placed in the one supervising seems to have been 
almost unlimited. 

Many pages have been devoted in educational literature to the personality 
of the supervisor, the desirable traits for the position commonly including 
self-reliance, industry, initiative, tact, loyalty, perseverance, enthusiasm, 
energy, sincerity, adaptability, a sense of humor, patience, and similar 
qualities, One can turn to the characteristics set out as desirable for class- 
room teachers and find the same qualities, and it is not surprising to find a 
number of these repeated on the pupil’s home report card as citizenship 
traits. Perhaps it should just be said that the leader of teachers should be 
the same kind of person that the teacher is expected to be, and the teacher in 
turn should be the type individual she expects her pupils to turn out to be. 


FALSE PREMISES OF SUPERVISION 
And so, as the teacher looks about for help in improving her classroom 
program, she so often finds her superior officers working on a level above 
her — on a supervisory platform containing a number of weak planks, too 
rotten to offer comfort to either teacher or overseer Thirty years have been 
enough to reveal these weaknesses of the original conception of supervision 


to be: 


1. There has been a common attemp 
the false premise that supervision cow 


administration and organization. ; : 
2. It was assumed that the royal road to the improvement of instruction lay 


through the discovery and improvement of personal and professional 
weaknesses of teachers. i i 

3. An attempt was made to reduce supervision to a single compact age 
composed of a few well-formulated techniques, that could be app y ; i 
all schools and all situations if they were but clearly understood by 


one doing the supervising. 3 HN 
i the focal point and these com 
e apo her, has disregarded the 
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5. The supervisory program has been outlined for yesterday’s fixed concep- 
tion of the classroom, and is not applicable to the more flexible instruc- 
tional process that is in keeping with modern educational thought. 

6. The popular pastime of educational statisticians in turning out studies of 
how the principal spends his time, and the tables that result, indicate 
that too often supervision has been conceived as limited to the observation 
of what takes place within the four walls of the classroom. 

4. Supervision of instruction came in as a child of efficiency in school opera- 
tion, with its emphasis upon the inspection of school operation, rather 
than haying grown up rightfully out of the instructional needs of the 
school, and tends in practice to retain much of that conception in spite of 
the attempt to inject other purposes into it. 

8. In its endorsement of the scientific movement in education, supervision 
in turn was willing to limit its attention to those outcomes of instruction 
that could be objectively measured, namely, the retention of factual 
information. 


SCIENCE AND SUPERVISION 


The scientific movement in education with its emphasis upon objective 
methods found an early welcome in supervision of instruction. The super- 
visor was told that he was scientific if he kept such a record of a recitation 
that he was able at the end of the class period to show exactly how the teacher 
had distributed his questions among the pupils, and the extent and quality 
of each pupil’s participation. By careful bookkeeping he could say, “Mr. 
Breyer, you talked a total of twenty-four minutes during that forty-two 
minute period,” and could show evidence to prove it. 

Standardized intelligence and achievement tests came along after tha ae 
World War. They were a boon to the prevailing conception of supervision, 
and tended to a degree to shift the improvement of instruction from teacher 
to pupil emphasis. Measurement of instruction, one pupil against another, 
one class against another, one school against another, one school system 
against another, and one method against another, became a part of standa 
supervisory procedure. Tests gave supervisors something to manipulate, a? 
teachers and supervisors something to talk about. 

With all due credit to the advancement the profession has made because of 
movement, inspectional aspects of supervision in many respects have been en 
the standardized tests. Whether intentional or not, the scores from $ if 
have been used to rank the instruction of one teacher against ano fe 
school against another, and one school system against another, jue E 
have more legally been used to diagnose pupil strengths and vani 
The habit of discrediting that which is subjective and approving a n n 
that has the earmarks of objective data has befallen school operation 2 
management, 
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Supervision as improvement of instruction, in falling in with the scientific 
movement, sold itself to those aspects of instruction that science could 
measure, namely, the retention of factual information. As long as learning 
was conceived as an additive process, and the mind as proceeding from these 
many facts to the whole, supervision and scientific measurement had much 
in common. The teacher taught the facts in a rigidly controlled classroom 
and the supervisor checked the class to see if the instruction were efficient. 
Science made this checking more objective, and found favor in school ad- 
ministration that had long respected anything that emphasized efficiency 
and uniformity. Supervision became a threefold process — (1) to diagnose, 
(2) to prescribe, and (3) to administer, the first step depending largely upon 
the results of tests. 

Standardized tests have performed great services, and will continue to do so, but only 
in so far as they are a means to other goals, and do not in themselves determine the 
goals of instruction. Science in education has done much to postpone attention 
on such instructional outcomes as interests, attitudes, and co-operative effort, 
simply because there were no tests available to measure such outcomes. 13 
A testing program can never expect to stand alone as the indicator of instruc- 
tional outcomes. Broader philosophies of education are moving teaching 
from a trade to a profession, and as the supervisor consequently loses the 
qualities of an overseer there will be less checking of efficiency of service and 
the quantity of production. 

As revealed by his repeated writings in the field, perhaps A. S. Barr, the 
genial gentleman from the rolling soil of Southern Indiana, holds the dean- 
ship of America’s school of supervision. Through his relationships with him, 
the writer appreciates that in recent years Barr has been working RO map 
supervisory concept from some of its tight and meager beginnings. F a 
revision of the Barr, Burton, and Brueckner work expresses the edi or t f 
more humane approach to instructional improvement, cabin So 
serve the newer patterns of secondary education that have been treated in 


the earlier chapters of this book. 


® See Harold Spears, “Attitudes, Interests, $ 
niques,” Chapter IV, Laboratory Techniques of Teaching. 
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A PEOPLE’S HIGH SCHOOL — a big order, many of the items on the list 
still unfilled after these many years, much talk about producing them, but 
still the cautious search and the slow delivery — 

CHAPTER 21 — THE PEOPLE’S HIGH SCHOOL — might have been better left 
blank, the pages of this final chapter to be filled in by the thousands of towns, 
townships, cities, and neighborhoods within cities that make the investment 
in their respective public high schools. For, after all, change — if it is to 
come — must begin where the local community is, and must include the 
participation of administration, teachers, and laymen. ‘That one who moves 


must start from where he is, is a law of physics that cannot be denied. 
This chapter will be little more than a summary of conclusions that are 
Jusions that mark dead- 


being reached about secondary education — conc! 
ends as well as marking the more promising freeways leading to the people’s 
high school. 


NEW GLORY IN A 
RECONCEIVED PROGRAM 


It is quite apparent that the American high school, at least in its present form, has 


reached its maturity. 

Today the elders of the institution still like to look back, and tell of the 
phenomenal growth of the public high school from 1890 to 1940 as though 
such growth in enrollment were synonymous with service to youth and state. 
They like to retell the story that within those fifty years the high-school 
enrollment increased nine times as fast as did the population of the country, 
and twenty times as fast as did the population group of fourteen through 
seventeen years of age. 


But then came the 1940 to 195° decade, and the facts are that the general 
while the high-school population declined, 
and the decline in the high-school population was even greater than the de- 

n to seventeen. 


cline in the general age group of fourtee seg 
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The school can expect no further glory from multiplying populations, from 
phenomenal decade-by-decade doubling of enrollments. That period in 
the story of the American high school has passed. The school and its staff 
can find new glory only in a reconceived program of service to youth and 
state, a glory that must be won by concerted effort and hard work behind 
competent leadership. 


OBSOLESCENCE OF THE CURRICULUM 


That too many of our young people are receiving an obsolete education, quite 
far removed from the lives they live outside the classroom and the experiences they are about 
to face, 1s an apparent fact. 


The field of English can be taken as a typical example of this obsolescence. 
All high schools require English in grades 9, 10, and 11, and half of them 
require it in grade 12. This means that between one-fifth and one-fourth of 
a student’s classroom work for graduation must be taken in this field. By 
and large its emphasis is twofold: (1) the intensive study of literature from the 
past and (2) written composition approached through a knowledge of 
formal grammar. Some of the inconsistencies of the program are these — 


1. It has never been proved that the best way to improve one’s written €x- 

pression is through the intensive study of formal grammar. 

. Correcting exercises in formal grammar becomes an end in itself to 4 

student. Furthermore, because of the limitations of time, it crowds out 

adequate opportunities in self-expression, thus becoming an end in itself 
to the teacher also. 

Although the person is in much greater need of training in oral expression 

than written expression, as judged by what the average citizen does 1 

America, the emphasis in the schools is 20 to 1 in favor of written comi 

position because twenty teachers have been trained in written composition 

to one in oral expression. 

4. The average high-school student’s use of language on the playground, 
in his social groups, and in his other out-of-class situations is practica y 
uninfluenced by his three or four years of English study in the high-school 
classroom. i 

5. Although at least 19 out of 20 high schools require the study of such classics 
as Silas Marner, the Odyssey, and some plays of Shakespeare, not one 
out of twenty students really enjoys them. Half of those who study them 
will make good enough marks to stay to graduate, but not more than on? 
of twenty graduates will turn to such literature when picking up s0™ pe 
to read in leisure time. 

6. A literature course is taught as an assembled collection of sele 
that all in the class must read, thus denying all known principles ° 
learning. 
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7. Although one of the most potent of all educational forces is encourage- 
ment, a good percentage of English teachers give much lower marks at 
the end of the first grading period than they know they are going to give 
at the end of the term. 

8. Graduate work of an English teacher — 


But why extend this list of indictments? Required composition and litera- 
ture in their traditional form have such a strangle hold on the American high 
school, apparently administrators will continue to come to their rescue as 
student interest and student enrollment continue to be killed off. Apparently 
the traditional English program is such a fixture our imaginations cannot 
conceive of the high school without it. 

This is reminiscent of the fact that America was willing to let the Latin 
Grammar School pass out of existence as a secondary school rather than to 
set about to change the nature of the curriculum. 


Changes That Might Come 
Although it is somewhat beyond probability, there is the possibility that 
the school might change its English program along some such lines as these: 


1. Set aside the idea of English as such, and instead set about to help students 
with their communication of ideas. Place the emphasis upon their needs in 
communication, and the needs apparent in normal community life. J 

2. Prominent and essential in the classroom would be the radio, the motion 
picture, the transcription, the newspaper; the magazine, the advertise- 
ment, and similar instruments that are the common means of communi- 
cating ideas in the everyday life of the community. This approach would 
not represent an elective course, but would be the main approach, replac- 
ing obsolete courses and materials now in the school. am 

3. A knowledge of, as well as practice in, how people make agen un ene 
would be emphasized. There would be the treatment o pemn ry 
sales appeal, and the various techniques of Sinemet Ree er 
ideas, and influencing opinions. But there would be the help in tri A 
mitting the ideas that the individual student wants to get across in his 

ituations. d s 

4. a ee is highly abstract unless it is dealing with ore 
ideas being transmitted, such a study in school would re fin à 5 Z 
content from areas of life activity- Since the one first thought o! 1s . 
the normal social and civic affairs of the school and a proce 
what were formerly thought of as separate English an eat 
interests thus merge into a common field. The ‘oan eo ak 
merging these two fields as they have commonly appe 
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sciousness and social processes. Much of what is commonly done in 
English and history courses would have no place in this required area of 
student work. 

The study of how people of the past communicated or even the knowl- 
edge of the means of communicating today mean little in themselves. The 
school must take an interest in the student’s needs in communication as 
it touches his life and as it is about to touch his life of tomorrow, and give 
him practice where necessary. His needs are twofold — (1) arranging 
his own thoughts and expressing them properly to others, and (2) prac- 
ticing the reception and thus proper interpretation of the ideas of others 
that will come his way — from the radio, the advertisement, the motion 
picture, the classmate running for student office, and so forth. Just as 
soon as the school thus comes to grips with the exchange of ideas as a focal 
point, it finds its content coming from the life of the school, the community, 
the nation, the international scene. No need of the student will be too 
small. His asking for a date and his apology for a hasty act will be com- 
munication needs as worthy of teacher help as the description of a sunset 
or the delivery of a ten-minute talk the night of the football banquet 
Properly communicating one’s own thoughts is much more educational than copying 
or reciting the thoughts of a statesman or a poet of an earlier era. 

Scholarship? Yes. But the test is the use of knowledge in attacking 
real problems. How to attack them, where to get the help, how to inter- 
pret the facts assembled, how to pool opinions — all of this reflects real 
scholarship. The time has passed when we can judge scholarship by the 
number of right answers to classroom questions meaning little if anything 
to the lives of the class members. As we move more and more toward the 
appreciation that subjects are means, not disciplines, we will also move 
farther and farther away from extrinsic marking systems and the judging 
of school progress by the awarding of Carnegie credits and units. Once 
the high school is an institution that treats the essentials of youth, then 
youth will not have to be goaded into effort by marks, honors, and Car- 
negie units. One needs but observe the interest and activity — the earnest 
effort — that goes forward in the primary grades before marks and honors 
are ever introduced to the school child as work incentives. 


Not an Easy School 
epresent an 


The emerging school, as treated in this book, does not r 4 
easy school. It is easy for neither student nor teacher. Rather, it 8 2 
harder school. The easiest job that a teacher can carry out is the tradi- 
tional one of working alone in her isolated classroom, assigning all the 
lessons and listening to the recitations. But the emerging schoo 
more interesting and invigorating school for both teacher and 
Its day will pass quickly. 
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THE LUXURY OF HIGH-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


For a sizable percentage of American youth, attending high school is appar- 
ently a luxury, something to do when there 1s nothing more important to occupy them. 


The heavy drop-out of students before graduation has been developed in 
the early chapters of the book and will not be retold here. Important work 
to do cut down heavily the school’s enrollment during the World War II 
years and the years just following. It is to be recalled that during the depres- 
sion years the National Youth Administration and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps programs were established and operated by the federal government 
to provide worthy activity for youth. The moral of the story is the realization 
that there might be successfully provided youth services quite different in 
nature from those commonly offered by the typical high school. Education 
as wholesome development rather than as merely classroom assignments and 
book study is a concept inviting a much broader type of school program than 
the high school has yet conceived. 

Education for all American youth, organized at public expense, may yet be achieved, 
but unless the high school soon changes, education for all American youth may be 


achieved by two parallel and competing programs: (r) the traditional high school as 
xpense or with state aid, and (2) a more broadly 


now known, supported mainly at local e. 
conceived youth development program, supported at federal expense, and supplied at 


times of national emergency. 

Camp experience, work experience, 
operative living through experience, and simi 
secondary-school educators for years, became rea 
and NYA programs. There were shortcomings in those program j 
but for the short time they were operated the results in providing meaningful 
developmental tasks for youth were certainly promising. 
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study-type, mark-earning, past-exploring high school and (2) a work-experience, social- 


experience, present-exploring youth agency program — can be avoided tid if «igi = 
lay school leaders relinquish the narrow academic view that they hold of culture an 


cultured. 


We have falsely separated culture from the practical, looking upon the 


school as the training agency of one and out-of-school ee sail = aoe : 
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the experience of the past, skimmed off to nourish the pi Be ts 
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person. The careful student of secondary education in America can find 
evidence that America in spirit has wanted her secondary school to treat 
vocation as well as culture, so-called, but he finds this has not been the 
case with very many who have had a hand in directing the school. 

As pointed out in previous chapters, to offer vocational education in a 
public school system in itself is not evidence of the acceptance of the broader 
view of culture. For in most instances, vocational courses are administered 
as those courses to be taken by the less academically or less economically 
favored element of the high-school population. In our present high-school 
setup, we treat cultural education and vocational education as opposites, 
permitting students to divide themselves between the two. Can’t we provide 
each student with a well-integrated program that includes the practical? 

The educational world abounds with evidences of this notion of a division 
between (1) education as study and mental concentration and (2) actual 
experience with the practical. The following examples from the author’s 
experience are but a sample of this dual concept. 


1. There was the board of education member who so placed what he called 
cultural or liberal education above vocational or practical that he 
defended the practice of paying the typing teacher much less than the 
teacher of history and the teacher of Latin. 

2. And there was the teachers college which was training teachers for 
secondary schools, but it would not add typing and shorthand to its cur- 
riculum lest such subjects reflect upon the good name that the school had 
for its intensive work in liberal arts. To give college credit for typing and 
shorthand was beyond the thinking of some who dealt in book studies. 

3. There was the high-school mathematics department that gave a mathe- 
matics test to all entering students from the elementary schools, and 
placed in algebra courses all those who did well on the test, and place 
into the practical mathematics course those who did poorly. 

4. There was the so-called graduate student of education who was work 
on his thesis for his doctorate. It was what he called a guidance instru- 
ment. He was studying the relationship of the student’s intelligence i 
the ability to succeed in all the various subjects offered by a comprehen- 
sive high school, by finding the intelligence quotients of the students 1 
the various types of classes — Latin, algebra, commercial arithmen® 
auto shop, typing, trigonometry, and what not. His guidance instrumen 
was to be a hierarchical arrangement of the many subjects, from most 
difficult to most easy, with intelligence quotient range indicated for each. 
A high-school guidance counselor, in his easy chair, with a student befor? 
him, would have nothing more to do than to check the student’s inte © 
gence quotient, consult the master instrument, and tell the youth wha 
subjects he should take the next semester, 


ing 
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5. There was the mother whose high-school son was very skillful with his 
hands, as demonstrated in his work in arts and crafts. But she denied him 
the chance to do any such work in high school, holding him to a strictly 
academic program that she felt would lead him into the right college — 
one of her choosing. 


It must be appreciated that there are educators and laymen brought up 
in the liberal arts tradition, pure or impure as it may be, that fear the very 
thought of an educational program that is concerned with such utilitarian 
matters as making a living and satisfying one’s innerself through using one’s 
hands for anything other than writing a sentence. Good books do not 
necessarily beget good deeds. Liberal and practical are not opposites in 
real life, only in the limited mental processes of some who have guided educa- 
tion. A liberal education could be conceived as one that recognizes what 
men do in the world — in civic affairs, in work situations, and in leisure. 
Certainly that is what the people want in their high school. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL’S GREAT OBLIGATION 
of the high school is to help youth with matters 


The number-one obligation 
d those which they accept as of probable impor- 


that are of importance to them today ani 
tance tomorrow. 

Once this is adequately done by the high school, a parallel youth program 
such as NYA or CCC would have little reason for origin. Likewise, once this 
is adequately done, the narrow conception of liberal or cultural education 
would be absorbed in the broader enterprise. In such curriculum chapters 
as 5, 6, 7, and 8 have been treated the areas of study and experience that the 
people’s high school might include. Among these areas of experience cond 
commonly found in the thinking of educators today are the following: 


1. Civic consciousness. A citizenship program leading to values pod oder 
standing through knowledge and participation. Emphasis upon aed 
responsibilities about the school and participation 1m od Me icuhive 
as well as study of government past and present. Group e d Ta 
within the school and the family, as well as among peoples and nation 
Service to school and community, demanded of all 4 nee f all 

2. A work consciousness. An understanding of the gst E ease on 
types of labor. Proper attitudes toward ie st ; aha of work. 
of the fundamental place of individual endeavor ota ith the agency 
Work experience, guided by the school in co-operation wi 


affording the opportunity. The satisfaction of producing. 
amework, with cach area 
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3. A concern for one’s own place in the world of work. Determining one’s next 
station of endeavor and preparation for entry into that field or position, 
Proper work habits. 

4. Exploring and developing one’s unique interests and talents. Exploring fields of 
study and activity. Trying one’s hand at this and that. Satisfying inner 
urges such as musical participation, written expression, and physical 
endeavor. Engaging in recreational activities. 

5. Preserving and developing one’s physical, mental, and emotional health. Psycho- 
biological tensions, personality, health problems deserve attention. 

6. Engaging in and improving one’s participation in wholesome social activities. 


Practice and improvement in written and oral expression, facility in com- 
putation and its application to the everyday activities, reading for informa- 
tion as well as pleasure, and similar practices commonly accepted as funda- 
mentals in an organized school program find their rightful place in such a 
program. These come in to meet needs as the student attempts to move 
ahead in these meaningful areas. There is no substitute for solid content that 
is useful to the one doing the learning. Fundamentals? Yes. But funda- 
mentals as tested by what people do or should do in this world to live richer 
lives and to make better communities. 

THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE SCHOOL DAY. In Smith-Hughes shop courses 
the half-day course has been common for years to the high school. It is no 
stretch of the imagination to think of the half-day core course to serve the 
student in the area of general education, as has been treated at length in 
earlier chapters. The other half of the day could be arranged with shorter 
periods, enabling the student to follow as many as three interests besides the 
broad integrated core course. 

THE JUNIOR HIGH scHooL. In the junior high school, the gradual transi- 
tion from elementary to senior high can best be assured by placing the 
student with one teacher for half of the day. This teacher becomes the close 
personal adviser of the student, eliminating the necessity of a special coun- 
seling period. Such subject areas as language arts, social studies, and general 
science can be integrated into a common core course for this half day. 


DEMOCRATIC PRACTICES 


The high school must follow democratic practices throughout, but must 1% 
spect the fact that democracy cannot be forced. 

In a school that has used formal teacher assignments almost exc 
pupil-teacher planning can come only after teacher patience, attention, 2? 
encouragement. In a school system in which only the people at the top 4 
the “right” answers, the co-operative participation of teachers and staff 19 
studying problems and making decisions can come only after administrative 
patience, attention, and encouragement. 


Jusively, 
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In spite of the importance of the democratic process in the classroom, 
the process alone cannot replace subject content. The mill must turn, but 
there must be grain for it. Democratic group processes must operate, but 
there must be understandings and knowledge to feed {the process. The 
democratic process respects the difference in individual abilities. The dose 
of knowledge that in the past was put out for the average student made a 
rebel of the slower-than-average and a trifler of the above-average. Knowl- 
edge is not a god, it is a servant. 

A few years ago it was the author’s good fortune to act as director of an 
educational mission to Chile. Through a co-operative program sponsored 
by the governments of the United States and Chile, ten educators from 
the States served the Chilean Ministry of Education in the reorganization 
of the school program of that country. The Chilean staff members were 
most anxious for their secondary schools to play a vital part in training for 
civic life. One of the school officials of Chile, Martin Bunster, who worked 
actively in the program, made a tour of schools in the United States to 
determine the extent of the program of citizenship training. He summarized 


his quest, to the author, with these remarks: 


Chilean social and economic life emphasizes class distinctions, We must depend 
upon the secondary school to help bridge the gaps, to lead our people to a civic life 
that respects the value of human worth. The schools must be a real social force in 
effecting community changes. 


In your country, the United States, there are so many democratic institutions, 


customs, and practices in your community and everyday life, the high schools have 
not had to take a lead. In fact, as I noted the school procedures, it seemed that the 
democratic features of the out-of-school community life were so strong that they 
overshadowed any such features in your schools. Here in Chile, we cannot sor 
that type of high-school program. We do not have those strengths i the TAA 
life and must develop a high-school program more promising to the improvemen 
of the civic life than is the case with the schools in the United States. 


CO-ORDINATION OF EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
A community must co-ordinate all of its educational efforts for youth into an 


integrated program leading to a common goal. 


There is much community effort and 


country because of the overlapping functions f DGSE EAA 
governmental agencies dealing in service to American youth. z 


in a great city such as San Francisco, the existence of ES 
Public Schools, Public Recreation, and Public Parks ore ja ay apl j cÅ 
separated governmental divisions marks a waste of facilities 


the expense of San Francisco youth. Add to this all of the aA pri 
of scouting groups, social agence 


jes, service clubs, religious groups, 
nongovernmental units dealing 1 


money now squandered in this 
of governmental and non- 


n the field of youth service, and the pattern 
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becomes almost hopeless. Co-ordinating councils must be set up to effect 
improvements, but such a council cannot overcome the vested interests in 
city government that fight to keep separated such related services as parks 


and recreation. 


CONTINUOUS SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 

The points just discussed, as well as those discussed in more detail in the 
previous chapters, do little more than light the entrance to the road leading 
to the people’s high school. This the writer fully appreciates. The different 
activities that come out of enlightened points of view, to make for the organ- 
ized improvement of learning in the existing school, are so varied, nobody 
would dare set up the list of preferred. However, were we to see the follow- 
ing things going on, surely they would indicate administrative leadership 
and staff enthusiasm in the search for the better school. It can be taken asa 
typical list of the movements around a school that would mark it as on the 
march. 


1. A majority of the teachers are actively engaged with worthy community 
enterprises touching the typical affairs and problems of community life. 

2. Each year a committee of teachers and the student council make a 
survey of the out-of-school activities of all the students in the school. 
The information is then used by all teachers in their better understanding 
and guidance of their students. For instance, the school’s work-experi- 
ence program takes into consideration the part-time work already 
carried on by the students. 

3. Teachers are reading, enjoying, and discussing together new books and 
articles of interest appearing in the current educational magazines, 4 
library of these being provided in the faculty rooms. 


4. Faculty meetings are professional meetings, planned by a representative 


group of teachers working with the principal. Studies and discussions 
grow out of the life of the school and return to enrich it. All faculty 
members, including the coaches, attend the meetings. 

of educa- 


5. Even the teachers of longest experience continue their study 
tional trends, returning periodically to the summer campus, en; 
in workshops provided in the local schools, and taking educat: 
excursions. } 

6. Curriculum committees are formed from year to year by the principal 
at the initiation of the teachers, resulting in (1) the continuous study 
of the school’s efforts to develop youth, and (2) continuous alterations 
of the instructional approach. j 

7. A fair percentage of the teachers of the school appear from time 10 
time at church meetings, club meetings, public forums, conferentt™ 3 
tax groups, and similar community gatherings to explain the efforts 
the local schools or to interpret the current trends in educational thinking 
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and practice. Teaching is their profession, and they feel competent and 
proud to speak for the schools. 

Fully a fourth of the time of the students and the teachers in the senior 
citizenship program is spent in close observation of and participation in 
the community situation, and another fourth in the close study and im- 
provement of the school itself. 

In large numbers the teachers enroll voluntarily in professional organi- 
zations, and actively participate in their work by attending conventions, 
writing for the professional journals, and assuming assignments. 

In the federations, councils, or unions that they organize into, teachers 
give as much attention to the instructional welfare of the student as they 
give to the personal welfare of the teacher. 
Teachers take leaves of absence to seek enriching experiences that will 
contribute to the school’s progress. The administration encourages this 


with financial remuneration. 
Teachers in general have a broad 
serving agencies in the community, 
the specific relationships of such agencies with 
school. 

Teachers make frequent contacts with the parents of the 
easily and naturally. 
The co-operation of n 
ment of public instruction is frequently used 


ment of the school program. 
It is common to find teachers observing the classroom work of other 


teachers in the school. In this way they move easily and naturally in 
and out of each other’s rooms. The presence of many two-hour and 
half-day core courses, calling for teacher teams, encourages this close co- 
operation of teachers in classrooms and in community trips. j 
Groups of students, teachers, and parents are frequently seen in an 
afternoon social hour, the topic of interest often being the experimental 
work of a particular class. 9 
At least 10 per cent of the teachers and the classrooms are engage in 
curriculum experimentation each year. Such experimentation is ah 
being done because the principal asked teachers to do it, nor because the 
teachers got his permission. Rather, it represents the earn pA 
going progress of the entire school. It is taken for grante t “bgt 1 
face of the unsolved problems of secondary education, certain y it is 
not out of line to have one out of every ten teachers engaged in experi- 


mental programs each year. : 
In late spring, each year, a day is set aside for a conference, when the 
; t-Teacher Association leaders to 


faculty meets with student and Paren : 
make a searching evaluation of the school’s total progress for the year. 


understanding of the other youth- 
the contributions they render, and 
the students of the 


ir students, 


earby schools of education and the state depart- 
in furthering the improve- 
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19. In early fall, a faculty meeting is held at which each department and 
each experimental group reports the success or lack of success of the 
new things tried the previous year, and plans for the coming year are 
made known. 

20. At times teachers exchange positions with those in other countries or in 
other sections of the United States. The full contribution of each new 
teacher is welcomed by the staff and the administration. 

21. Once every two weeks the faculty members turn out at the school for an 
evening of mixed sports and recreation, and at times a pot-luck supper. 

22. In the monthly meetings of the Parent-Teacher Association, groups of 
parents and teachers study the improvement of the school program. 
Students frequently meet with the PTA committees in this work. 

23. A concerted attempt is made to group senior high-school students by 
interest groups, such as radio, speaker’s bureau, and stagecraft, rather 
than by subjects marked by grade level, such as English 10A, English 1 1B, 
and English 11A. 

24. Each spring, a Saturday is set aside as Dads’ Day. The boys and girls 
bring their fathers to school for a day of mixed sports, a box luncheon, 
and a talent assembly in which the fathers as well as the students partici- 
pate. 


A FINAL NOTE 

And so we close the page on another treatment of America’s attempt to 
serve all her youth, of her attempt to show through public education her 
belief in the equality of these youth. Basically, American youth can be 
equal if they have as far as possible equal opportunity to develop such 
ability and talents as they may possess, and equal attention from school 
administration and teachers regardless of their limitations in such ability 
and talents. Itis appreciated that human life reaches its highest Jevels only 
when the individual masters his own experiences, and it is likewise appre- 
ciated that the perfection of this mastery is the business of the school. 

Can the people’s high school reach its goal? The only assurance of any 
continued development or extension of the American high school must come 
through the retention of its ideals. Once its faith in being able to serve A 
American youth is gone, then so is the school itself. 

Chief among the ingredients of the high school that has been 
so long must be (1) the will of the people, (2) the enthusiasm of y' 
(3) the warm hearts of the teachers. 

Will the people pay for the school? The answer awaits the sol 
five pressing problems of the school: 


1. The problem of holding to high-school graduation ALL America? } dren 
2. The problem of accepting graciously in the ‘high school all the child 
~. who come up from the school below 


sought for 
outh, an 


ution of these 


youth 
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3. The problem of using methods that respect the principles of learning that 
have been established by research 

4. The problem of establishing with high-school youth a genuine feeling of 
social responsibility or civic consciousness 

5. The problem of establishing with high-school youth a genuine respect 
for the dignity of labor 


If these five problems are solved there will be no curriculum problem. If 
they are solved there will be no problem of support. If the school ever gives 
the people the returns upon the public investment that are asked for in the 
solution of these five problems, then there will be so much good will devel- 
oped for the school that financial support for the school will be forthcoming 
with little effort on the part of those administering the school. Until it pays 
full returns upon the present investment, the high school is hardly deserving 
of more funds; it is hardly deserving of the title — the People’s High School. 
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